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ACCIDENT    INSURANCE 
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Total  New  Business  since  Commencement  of  Society  exceeds 


Premiums  moderate.  (£25,474,708.) 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

Policies  kept  in  force  out  of  surrender  value  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  to  pay  one  quarterly  premium. 

The  Society  is  established  throughout,  on  the  federal  principle,  and  thus  secures  for  its  members  the  widest  scope  for  sound  and  remunerative  investment. 
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PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY. 

Issued  simultaneously  at  Sydney,  Melbourne.  Adelaide,  Brisbane, 
Hobart,  and  Perth.) 

Origiiuil  coiiliilmlioiis,  m.'«-s|)ii|)er  ciiltings,  or  other  coiiimunicatioiis 
are  iiivite<l  from  all  the  eoloiiies,  on  any  nintlcrs  of  general  .Australian 
concern  —  whether  [Kilitioal,  eonunercial,  iniliistrial,  scicntifie, 
intellectual,  social,  or  general— ail<lres--<e<l  to  "  The  K<litor,  Unitkd 
AliSTR.vi.n,"'  17  C;istlereat!h-strect,  .Sydney. 

Coiitrihutor.s  anil  correspondents  are  reiiueiitcd  to  write  on  one  side  only 
af  the  pajM-'r. 

All  communications  in  regard  to  advcrliscinciits  (for  terms  of  whieh  see 
l.-ust  page  of  magazine)  should  lie  addrcsninl  to  "The  Manager, 
United  AusTR.vLi.i,"  17  Castlereaghstreet.  Sydney. 

"  U.N'ITEU  ArsTBALlA  "  may  !«;  obtained  of  Me,sgrs.  (!ordon  and  Goteh, 
Sydney,  Mellwurne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane  and  Perth,  of  Me-ssrs.  .T.  Waleh 
aiid  .Sons,  Hobart,  and  of  all  enterprising  uews-agents  throughout 
.\ustralia. 

Auiuial  Subscril^;rs  to  Umtkh  .Aistu.M-h  are  particularly  leijuested  to 
inform  the  .Manager  in  ea,se  of  non-re<:ei|)t  of  their  ((Uarlorly  numbers, 
as  already  many   failures   in   postal   delivery  have   occurred  in   the 

different  colonies. 


EMtovial. 


Australia's  First  Governor-General. 

liORD  HoPETOUN  may  take  it  as  a  genuine  compliment,  coming, 
as  it  does,  from  a  plain-si)eaking  people,  that  from  one  end  of  the 
Australian  Continent  to  the  other  not  one  word  or  murmur  of 
exception  luis  been  taken  to  hisapjwintment  a.s  Govemor-Oeneral 
of  tlie  Commonwealth  :  though  it  is  but  honest  to  admit  that 
luaiiy  Australian  citizens  were  prejiared  to  see  a  i>ersonage  of 
more  (la/./.ling  rank  and  reputation  appoint<>fi  to  that  exalted  post. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  saj'  that  if  Her  Majesty  had  seen 
fit  to  mark  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Australian  nation- 
iiood  bv  appointing  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Realm  to  preside 
over  tlie  Comnum wealth  at  its  birth,  it  would  not,  in  view  of 
recent  events,  ha\e  surprise<l  the  .\ustriilian  people,  and  woulfl 
certainly — as  a  signiKcant  object-le.H.son  to  thi-  rest  of  the  world  — 
have  ivdouiKled  io  the  prestige  of  the  Empire. 

The  compliment  to  Lord  Hopetoun  is  further  empha.si.sed  by 
these  considerations,  a.s  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  silent  approval 


of  four  millions  of  people  i.s  not  the  mere  result  of  want  of 
acr|uaintance  with  his  personality :  for,  throughout  Australia,  he 
is  already  widelv  known  anil  universally  esteemed  for  his  man- 
hood, his  naturalness,  an<l  his  humour — i|ualitics  not  frequently 
exliil)itorl  by  men  of  liis  rank  in  dealing  with  the  average  citizens 
(if  work-a-dav  communities  such  as  our  own. 

He-  is,  moreover,  known  jis  a  vice-regal  representative  of 
tact  anil  jud^'ment,  who  could  he  relied  on  in  a  time  of 
constitutional  ditliculty  to  conduct  himself  with  dignity,  prudence, 
and  impartiality  ;  and  these  i|ualities  were  never  more  e-s-sential 
in  -Vustialian  history  than  now,  '  when  under  the  new  reijimt, 
many  problems  of  mere  social  import,  yet  jMitent  in  their  con- 
sei|uences,  may  come  t<i  depend  upon  him  for  solution,  and  when 
other  greater  iiuestions  of  State  rivalry,  involving  constitutional 
Judgment,  will  make  demaiuls  upon  his  vice-regal  arbitrament. 

The  broad  and  intelligent  interest  which  I.,ord  Hopetoun  ha-s 
always  shown  in  the  Australian  suspiration  for  national  union — 
even  many  years  ago,  when  its  accom[ili.shnient  seemed  less 
imminent  than  after  he  left  our  shores— points  to  his  fitness  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  its  inauguration  ;  and  the  Australian 
])oople  are  fortunate  to  ptissess  a  vice-regal  heatl  in  the  dawning 
stages  of  their  Connnon wealth,  who  has  both  seen  and  known  the 
Australian  colonies  as  a  congeries  of  separate  and  rwaX  com- 
munities. 

Like  all  truly  able  men  I^ord  Hopetoun  is  modest  of  his  own 
qualifications,  yet  strong  in  resolution  when  the  will  of  duty 
requires  him  to  take  part  in  the  world's  work. 

Speaking  in  Melbourne  in  189-5,  wikthe  eve  of  his  departure, 
he  said  :  "  1  implore  you  to  make  the  union  of  these  colonies 
the  goal  of  your  desires "  ;  and  in  the  same  utterance  he 
added  :  "  Here  in  this  great  hall,  and  elsewhere  in  the  colony,  a 
wish  has  been  expresseil  that  when  federation  does  come  about 
the  post  of  Governor-General  should  be  given  to  me.  I  value 
beyond  measure  tiie  I'ompliment  paid  me.  I  trust  that  a  wiser 
man — an  abler  ailniinistrator — will  Ije  found  ready  at  hand 
when  it  is  wanted.  Should,  however,  such  a  man  not  be  forth- 
coming, and  should  I  have  the  great  good  fortune  to  l>e  offered 
the  post,  I  should  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to  accept  it.  To  my 
mind  no  prouder  day  coulfl  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  man  than  to 
take  a  part  in  the  starting  of  the  great  executive  and  legislative 
machine  which  will  assuredly  dominate  for  all  time  this  quarter 
of  the  globe.  "  There  is  about  this  calmly-worded  utterance  the 
ring  of  deep  and  thorough  constitutional  prevision  ;  and  the 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  diction  point  to  the  breadth  of 
the  speaker's  mind  and  ambition.  Australia  may  justly  and 
proudly  welcome  Lord  Hopetoun  as  a  man  who  reflects  honour 
and  glory  on  his  cla-ss  :  for  he  is  an  invaluable  illustration,  in 
the.se  days  of  a  blatant  spirit  of  demiK-ratic  levelling,  that  wealth, 
title,  and  exalti'd  position  are  eiimpatible  with  high  thinking  and 
humanitarian  .s\nu])athies,  and  that  education,  culture,  and 
breeding  are  not  unimportant  elements  in  the  filling  of  "high 
places." 


UNITED   AUSTRALIA. 


July,  1900. 


Class  Legislation. 


One  i)i  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  political  life  of  the 
Australian  colonies  is  the  continued  presence  in  each  of  their 
legislatures  of  a  separate  and  distinct  part}-,  which  is  cut  off  from 
the  main  body  of  parliamentary  representatives,  as  if  those  who 
compose  it  had  been  entrusted  with  a  mission  entirely  different 
to  that  of  their  fellow-members.  WhOst  the  great  majority  of 
each  of  the  parliaments  are  professedly  regarding  the  issues 
submitted  to  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole 
community,  the  members  of  the  smaller  and  separate  bodies  are 
avowedly  repudiating  that  sentiment  of  the  general  good,  and 
openly  espousing  the  interests  of  a  section  of  the  people,  known, 
according  to  a  signification  of  their  own,  as  the  "labour  "  classes  ; 
and,  with  an  evident  view  to  consistency  of  nomenclature,  they 
speak  of  themselves,  and  are  spoken  of  b^'  others,  in  their 
combined  capacity,  as  the  "  labour  party." 

When  this  anomalj'  in  our  representative  institutions  fii'st 
showed  itself,  many  unanswerable  arguments  were  urged  against 
it  in  the  effort  to  convince  its  most  active  promoters  of  the 
unjust  incidence  of  such  a  combination  on  the  body  politic,  but 
without  deterrent  effect.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  limited 
application  of  the  term  "  labour  "  to  the  manual  labour  of  mixed 
and  busy  communities  like  those  of  the  Australian  colonies  — in 
which  there  is  practically  no  leisured  class  — was  misleading, 
illogical,  and  economicallj-  falacious,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  body 
of  the  mercantile,  banking,  insurance  and  professional  classes, 
played  as  important  a  part  in  the  ultimate  realization  of  a 
countr}''s  products  as  those  wlio  performed  the  mere  ph3'sical 
part  of  the  manj'  proces.ses  necessarj-  to  convert  them  into  an 
exchangeable  form  ;  and  it  was  urged  that  no  form  of  legislation 
which  was  legitimate  in  its  aims  could  touch  the  interests 
of  one  class— for  good  or  for  ill—  without  affecting  those  of 
all  other  classes.  It  was  further  contended  that  if  this  bald 
form  of  class  legislation  were  justifiable  and  admissible  in 
the  interests  of  the  manual-labour  classes,  it  must  follow 
as  a  logical  consequence  that  the  capitalistic  classes,  the 
mercantile  cla.sses,  and  the  landed  classes,  were  justified  in 
combining  to  secure  direct  representation  for  their  particular 
interests  ;  and,  that  in  such  ca.se,  the  several  parliaments  would,  as 
a  result,  come  to  consist  of  many  separate  sections  of  legislators, 
whose  several  political  missions  would  be  to  subordinate  all  the 
broader  national  interests  of  their  respective  colonies  to  the 
narrower  aims  of  the  particular  classes  of  the  community  which 
they  were  elected  to  serve.  It  was  argued  at  the  same  time  that 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  create  and  maintain  a  party  of  men 
who  should  be  elected  to  represent  the  exclusive  interests  of 
capitalists,  and  who  should  be  called  "  capitalist  "  members,  they 
would  immediately  become  the  object  of  unqualified  condemnation, 
as  the  hirelings  of  a  rich  and  selfish  conspiracy. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  this  logically- 
indefensible  movement  is  that  in  no  single  instance  — as  far  as  we 
know— has  any  one  of  these  "  labour  "  representatives  attempted 
to  keep  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  class  which  he  professes  to 
represent  by  following  any  one  of  the  manual-labour  callings 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  term  "labour"  as  they 
interpret  it ;  so  that,  whilst  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
the  pastoralist,  and  the  shopkeeper,  who  occupy  seats  in  the 
parliament,  pursue  their  several  avociitions  by  day,  and  give  their 
evenings  to  the  legislative  work  of  the  country,  the  "  labour " 
representative  makes  a  profession  of  politics,  and,  in  many  cases, 
slavishly  emulates  the  leisurely  personal  habits  and  practices 
which  are  charged  against  the  capitalist  cla.sses  -  when  occasion 
requires.  And  one  of  the  worst  results  of  this  suggestive 
withdrawal  from  the  original  daily  vocation  is  that  they  are  able 
to  carry  their  legislative  work"  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  when  others  who  have  a  daily  occupation  or  calling  to 
follow,  have  had  to  leave  for  theii-  homes  to  be  fit  for  the  next 
day's  work  which  lies  before  them. 

It  will  .shortly  become  the  political  dutv  of  the  Australian 
people,  by  virtue  of  their  federal  citizenship,  to  choose 
representatives  for  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  ;  and  they 
will  be,  it  is  hoped,  men  who  are  capable  of  dissociating  themselves 
from  class  prejudices,  and  of  grasping  the  larger  problems  of 
Australia's    federal    future   as    it    attects    a    population    of   four 


millions  of  men,  women,  and  childi-en.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  men  of  the  broader  type  are  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  the  Commonwealth  will  be  launched  upon  its  legislative 
career  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  irrespective  of  any 
class  or  section  of  society ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Australian  electors  are  led  into  returning  a  type  of  men  who 
openly  espouse  the  interests  of  any  particular  class,  we  may  at 
once  abandon  all  hope  of  seeing  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth 
conducted  on  statesmanlike  principles,  or  even  with  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  the  different  States,  who  have  entered  into  the 
federal  partnership  in  the  hope  of  realising  a  loftier  conception 
of  national  life. 

If  the  propriety  of  direct  class  representation  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  first  principles,  it  must  be  judged  indefensible. 
If  the  principle  be  adopted  ,by  one  section  of  the  community,  it 
cannot  be  denied  to  others  ;  and,  therefore,  its  expediency  nmst 
be  tested  by  ascertaining  the  effect  of  carrying  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

The  State  exists  for  all,  and  not  merely  for  the  majt)rity  ; 
for  though  a  majority  might  be  directly  benefitted  by  some  form 
of  class  legislation,  that  legislation  would  not  be  justifiable  unless 
it  could  be  further  shown  that  it  was  expedient  that  the 
majority  should  be  so  benefitted  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
community.  "Majority  rule,"  to  which  the  world  assents  as  a 
means  of  securing  finality  of  discussion,  does  not  mean  govern- 
ment for  the  majority,  but  government  5y  the  majority  in  the 
interests  of  all  ;  in  other  words,  government  should  be  /or  all, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  as  to  what  is  for  the 
general  welfare. 

This  again  does  not  and  cannot  mean  that  the  majority, 
having  for  the  time  being  the  necessary  preponderance  of 
legislative  power,  may  legislate  for  themselves,  and  arbitrarily 
determine  that  such  legislation  is  in  the  interests  of  all  ;  for  if  it 
were  so,  it  would  be  open  to  any  manufactured  or  manipulated 
majority  to  legislate  for  the  confiscation  and  distribution  of  the 
property  of  the  minority,  by  merely  resohing  that  such 
confiscation  was  in  the  interests  of  all.  If  such  reasoning  were 
permissible.  Parliament  would  quickly  become  a  mere  national 
scrambling  ground — an  arena  for  the  prosecution  of  every  kind 
of  dishonest  reprisals  ;  and  the  general  weal  would  soon  be 
entirely  lost  sight  of  amid  a  series  of  conspiracies  to  obtain  a 
majority  in  order  to  carry  through  some  scheme  of  class 
aggrandisement. 

If  this  reasoning  be  sound,  it  follows  that  all  laws 
avowedly  passed  in  the  interests  of  any  class,  are  contrary 
to  sound  and  just  principles  of  legislation.  This,  or  some  such 
view,  is  e%'idently  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  working  classes  themselves — if  not  in 
Australia,  certainly  in  the  mother  country ;  and  an  excellent 
instance  of  this  dawning  moral  consciousness  is  afforded  within 
the  last  few  weeks  of  English  political  historj'. 

At  a  conference  on  "  Labour  Representation  in  Parliament," 
recently  held  in  London,  it  was  moved  that  the  conference  was 
"  in  favour  of  the  working-class  opinion  being  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  members  of  the  working  classes,  as  being 
the  most  likely  to  be  sympathetic  with  the  aims  and  demands  of 
the  labour  movement." 

An  amendment  was  moved  which  was  designed  to  modify 
the  purport  of  the  motion,  and  to  cut  down  the  class  character 
of  its  aims.  That  amendment  was  seconded  bj'  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  one  of  the  most  capable  and  rational 
advocates  of  working-class  interests  in  the  mother  eountrj' ;  a 
man  who  has  never  ceased  to  courageously  follow  his  humble 
calling  whilst  taking  his  part  in  the  legislative  work  of  his 
country. 

In  seconding  the  amendment,  Mr.  Burns  characterised  the 
resolution  as  "  narrow,  intolerant  and  exclusive,"  and  .said  that 
"  he  was  getting  rather  tired  of  hearing  about  workmen's  boots, 
workmen's  trains,  workmen's  dwellings,  workmen's  clothes,  and 
working-men  candidates  for  working-class  colonies.  The  time 
had  arrived  in  the  historj-  of  the  labour  movement  when  they 
should  no  longer  allow  themselves  to  be  piisoners  to  class  phrases." 
The  sympathy  of  the  meeting  with  these  views  may  be  inferred 
from  the  di\-ision  which  showed  102  against  the  resolution,  thus 
condemned  by  INIr.  Burns,  and  only  .3  in  its  favour.  AjkI  even 
while  we  write,  news  comes  from  Queensland  that  the  leader  of 
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the  "  liihour "  pivrty  in  that  wilony  han  i-OHiKncvl  Iuh  seat  in 
Piiiliament  ;  Ims  flcnminccd  thr>  "  nit'tli.Mls  "  of  (he  Tiwlcs  Hull 
and  of  tho  parly  whii'li  lie  has  Immmi  siippo.stMl  t<i  lead  ;  and  is  now 
offerinfc  liiinsclf  for  ri'i'li'ition  as  an  inili-|M-n<l<-nt  im-nilMT.  He 
is  reported  to  have  relx-lleil  ajiainst  lUr  jiartv  tics  which  Uiund 
him  to  vote  against  le;,'islation  which  he  approve<l,  or  else 
"sacrifice  his  individual  principles  of  nianluHHl  hy  voting  with 
his  part  v." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  referrinj;  to  that 
most  danjicrous  of  political  |>ractices  adopted  l>y  the  lalxiur  party 
of  New  South  Wales,  which  consists  of  lirst  dividin;^  amon^ 
themselves  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  anrl 
aftcrwai-fls  throwinj;  the  whole  weijfht  of  tlu-ir  party  on  the  side 
of  Parliament  which  that  inner  majority  has  approve*!.  It  i.s 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "inner  caucus,"  and  it  requires  no 
great  arithmetical  ability  to  see  that  by  its  adoption  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  feasil)le  (where  the  remainder  of  the  Parliament  is 
almost  evenly  divided),  for  le;;islation,  which  is  really  disapproved 
by  an  actual  majority  of  the  individual  minds  who  compose  the 
legislative  body,  to  b(>  made  the  law  of  the  land.  And  this  dire 
result,  where  it  takes  place,  is  the  work  oi  a  partj'  whidi 
proclaims  "  majority  rule  "  an  article  of  religious  belief,  and  cries 
itself  hoarse — at  election  time — alwut  liberty  of  thought,  liljerty 
of  speech,  and  liljerty  of  action. 

The  problem  then  which  every  thinking  citizen  of  the 
coming  Commonwealth  must  solve  for  himself  is  this  :  Are  we  to 
be  governed  by  the  "  iinier  caucus,"  and  to  become  the  victims  of 
class  legislation  in  the  Federal  Parliament !  Are  we  to  see 
introduced  into  its  halls  a  class  of  legislators  who  will  avowedly 
ignore  the  broad  statesmanlike  interests  of  the  w'hole  Australian 
people,  in  the  narrower  and  more  selfish  endeavour  to  turn  every 
question  and  every  influence  in  tlie  direction  of  one  or  other 
cla.ss  in  the  community  ?  It  is  for  the  Australian  people  to 
determine ;  and  on  that  determination  must  undoubtedly  depend 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  national  life  which  lies  before  us, 
as  well  as  our  good  name  and  re]>utation  as  a  progressive 
community  with  the  outside  world  :  everything  in  short  that  will 
go  to  make  up  the  innnediate  history  of  the  Australian 
Connnonwealth. 


A  Great  Australian   Inheritance. 


The  triuisition  of  the  Australian  colonies  from  their  former 
condition,  as  separate  and  self-centred  communities,  to  that  of  a 
Commonwealth  of  States,  in  which  each  may  pursue  its  own 
independent  political  aims,  whilst  remaining  Ijound  up  with  its 
neifhbours  in  a  common  national  destiny,  is  a  movement  which  is 
certain  to  stimulate  existing  interest  in  the  history  of  the  earliest  : 
period  of  Australian  settlement.  I 

Until  this  great  constitutional  transformation  had  at  lea-st 
become  imminent,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  same 
unison  of  effort  and  aim,  which  may  now  be  looked  for,  would 
manifest  itself  in  the  field  of  historical  research  concerning  the 
earliest  steps  in  Australian  colonization. 

It  is,  then,  singularly  opportune  that,  within  a  year  or  two 
of  this  "re^it  national  event,  the  people  of  the  mother-colony 
should  have  been  the  fortunate  recipients,  at  the  hands  of  one  of  its 
most  intellectual  and  cultured  citizens,  of  the  finest  Australian 
historical  library  that  the  world  possesses,  not  even  excepting 
that  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and  it  is  equally  singular,  or  will  at 
least  appear  so  to  the  outside  world,  that  not  only  those  fortunate 
I'e^ipients  themselves,  but  also  their  representative  public  men,  ; 
and  that  army  of  journalists  which  professes  to  guide  public 
opinion,  should  have  shown  itself  either  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  value  of  that  great  gift,  or  hopele.ssly  deficient  in  a  .sense  of 
"ratitude  towards  the  great  lienefactor  who  has  spent  forty  years 
of  his  life,  as  well  a.s  a  large  fortune,  in  bringing  together  such  a 
noble  historical  inheritance 

We  are  indulging  in  no  exaggerated  comparison  when  we 
sav  that  the  outside  world,  or  at  least  tho.se  communities  of  it  in 
which  the  people  are  taught  by  their  press  and  their  leading 
public  men  to  reverence  other  things  than  such  as  can  be  reduced 
to   a   commercial    or   political    ^■alue.    would   ha\e   regarded   Mr. 


David  8cott  Mitchell's  gift  as  an  event  in  their  history,  and 
would  have  exhibited  sutlicicnt  intercNt  and  curiositv  as  to  its 
chani<-t<'r  to  have  made  it  seem  even  profitable  for  the  ]ireHsofhiN 
colony  to  supply  their  reiulei-s  with  the  fullest  ami  most  authentic 
information  in  I'eganl  to  its  literary  value  and  national  signifi- 
cance, even  at  the  loss  of  a  few  columns  of  worthless 
ephemeralities  such  a.s  are  provided  from  day  t<i  day  for  the 
general  reader's  <lelectation.  If,  for  instance,  such  a  gift  ha<l 
been  bestowed  upon  the  English  nation,  such  a  Journal  as 
T/te  Times,  which  is  ever  alive  to  the  elevation  of  the  national 
character,  as  well  a-s  to  mere  journalistic  profit,  would  have 
spared  no  ell'ort  or  expense  to  instruct  and  guide  the  public 
in  regard  t<p  the  iMi]>ortance  and  Ijearing  upon  the  national 
weal  of  such  a  mine  of  historic  literature  and  art.  Moreover, 
the  leading  ))ublic  speakers  of  England  -  for  the  most  part 
educated  and  cultured  men  would  have  lost  no  opportunitv 
to  ini]>ress  upon  the  people  the  uni(|ue  value  of  so  great  and  so 
rare  a  donation.  As  it  is,  the  press  of  the  mother-cohmy  has 
exhibite<l  the  most  lienighted  indiH'erence,  and  maintainerl  the 
most  significant  silence  in  regard  to  it  :  whilst  its  cabinet 
raini.sters  and  other  public  men  —  educate(l  an<l  uneducaterl  alike  - 
have  only  confirmed  the  suspicion,  already  entertained,  that  thr^y 
are  incapable  of  appreciating  or  even  understanding  the  bearing 
of  liist<iry  and  literature  ujion  the  national  welfai-e,  which  is, 
unfortunately,  in  a  great  measure  entrusted  to  their  care. 

The  magnificent  collection  which  has  thus  passed  almost 
without  comment,  and  without  any  but  the  most  formal  acknow- 
ledgment, into  the  possession  of  the  people  of  the  mother-colimy, 
consists  of  upwards  of  36,000.  volumes,  including  24,000.  upon 
Au.stralian  historj-  alone,  as  well  as  choice  editions  of  the  standard 
works  of  all  civilized  countries,  rare  specimens  of  the  earliest 
literature  of  every  country  that  could  boast  a  printing  press  in 
the  15th  century,  pictures,  maps,  engravings,  manuscripts,  collec- 
tions of  autographs  and  photographs. 

It  i.s,  by  rea.son  of  its  unic|ue  character,  beyond  mere  money 
value  ;  since  many  of  the  volumes,  maps,  and  pictures,  which  it 
contains  are,  and  must  ever  be,  without  duiilicatc  in  anv  collection 
in  the  world.  Professor  Edward  Morris  (Professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  Melbourne  University)  has  .said  that  "  it  is 
impossible  to  aflix  any  money  value  to  such  a  collection,  because 
it  is  simply  unicjue  anrl  uin-ivalled." 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  donor  of  this  great  collection,  who 
has  spent  so  much  of  his  life-time  in  bringing  it  together,  and 
appended  to  his  present  gift  a  further  promise  to  handsomely 
endow  the  Trustees  with  the  means  of  supplementing  it,  should 
have  attached  to  his  donation  certain  conditions  as  to 
its  disposal  and  use ;  and  the  people  of  every  progressive 
country  who  may  come  to  hear  of  this  great  endowment, 
outside  the  drowsy  community  which  is  fortunate  enough  to 
po.ssess  it,  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that,  though  nearly  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Mitchell  intimated  his  generous 
intention,  not  one  of  tho.se  conditions  has  been  fulfilled,  or  even 
its  fulfilment  attempted.  Whilst  thousands  of  pounds  have  been 
freely  spent  by  two  succe.ssi^•e  Governments  in  the  usual 
demoralizing  scramble  for  questionable  public  works,  to  which 
the  public  of  Xew  South  Wales  have  now  become  habituated,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  of  that  colony,  having  done  their 
utmost  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  conditions,  have 
lx>en  steadily  refused  the  paltry  sum  of  Xl.oO  a  year  for  the 
employment  of  a  suitable  pei-son  to  catalogue  the  first  instalment 
of  the  gift,  consisting  of  10,000  volumes;  that  amount,  about 
equal  to  the  wages  of  a  skilled  mechanic,  having  been  struck  off 
the  Trustees'  estimates,  without  an  explanation  of  any'  kind,  or 
even  a  consultation  with  that  lx>dy  ;  and  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  donor  of  the  collection,  who  must 
keenly  feel  the  want  of  appreciation  of  his  life-long  labours 
and  of  his  generosity  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

As  a  result  of  this  crass  illiteracy  on  the  part  of  tlie  public 
men  of  the  mother  colon}',  and  of  their  apparent  indiflference  to 
everything  which  does  not  make  for  mere  party  majorities,  the 
first  instalment  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  gift  is  now  lying  in  an  adjunct 
to  the  meagre  building  which  serves  for  a  public  library  for  New- 
South  Wales,  unclassified,  uncatalogued,  and  practically  usele.ss 
to  the  public  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  whilst  the  public 
themselves,  apparently,  do  not  know  and  do  not  care  !  It  is  not 
our  province  as  an  Australian  journal   to   occupy   our  columns 
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over  the  local  affairs  of  any  particular  State  ;  but,  since  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  given  his  great  collection  to  the  people  of  New 
>South  Wales,  and  has  .stipulated  for  the  early  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  in  that  colony  to  contain  it  :  and,  inasmuch,  as 
such  a  building,  when  erected,  will  become  the  storehouse  of  the 
best  Australian  historic  library  in  the  world,  to  which  students 
of  the  future  from  all  the  other  States  will  resort,  it  becomes  a 
matter,  not  merely  for  New  South  Wales  citizens,  but  one  of 
Australian  hope  and  expectation  that  the  governing  classes  of 
the  mother  colony  will  rouse  themselves  from  their  condition  of 
intellectual  torpor,  and  make  an  effort  to  fulfil  those  conditions 
which  were  attached  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  munificent  gift,  so  as  to 
place  it  at  the  service  of  all  Australian   students   who   may   wish 


to  use  it  :  for  the  biulding  which  now  serves  as  a  Public  library 
for  the  mother  colony  is  notoriously  unequal  to  the  demands  of 
its  own  local  requirements,  quite  irrespective  of  Mr.  INIitcheirs 
substantial  addition  :  and  it  compares  most  unfavourably  and 
even  discreditablv  with  the  imposing  and  commodious  edifice  that 
adorns  the  capital  of  the  younger  colony,  Victoria,  and  is 
associated  with  the    name   and   life   of  the   late   Sir   Redmond 

Barry. 

It  is  our  intention  to  begin  in  the  next  number  .>t 
United  Australia  a  series  of  articles  on  the  most  interesting 
features  of  this  unique  literary  and  artistic  collection,  which  will, 
we  trust,  before  long,  have  been  fully  accommodated  in  a  more 
accessible  and  worthy  home. 


^xQwcb  Hrttcles. 


This  division  of  the  columns  of  Uxitkd  Australia  is  intended  to  atford  an  opening  for  tlie  full  and  free  expression  of  views  and  opinions  of 
any  and  every  k?nd,  on  subjects  of  general  Australian  concern,  sueh  views  and  opinions  not  being  necessarily  expressive  of  the  pohey  of  the 
Magazine  itself. 


Mr.  Deakin  and  the  Liberal  Outlook. 

(By    Wm.    McMillan,  Ex-Colo.vial    Treasurer    of 
New  South   Wales.) 

In  reading  ISIr.  Deakin's  article,  which  appeared  in  the  January 
number  of  this  magazine,  entitled  :  "The  Liberal  Outlook,"  one  is 
inclined  to  a.sk  :  What  practical  good  can  come  from  such  an 
utterance  at  the  present  stage  of  Federal  politics  !  Mr.  Deakin 
deplores  the  fact  that  "Liberals"  will  be  divided  by  the  fiscal 
issue,  but,  later  in  his  article,  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  question 
of  Free-trade  or  Protection  is  the  "  clear  cut  issue "  of  the  first 
elections.  If  so,  when  the  Federal  Parliament  meets,  politicians 
must  accept  the  inevitable  situation,  and  range  themselves  on 
one  side  or  the  other  to  decide  the  "clear-cut  issue."  But, 
while  all  this  must  arise  as  the  result  of  the  Commonwealth 
taking  over  the  Customs  and  Excise  ;  stUl,  the  noble  band  of 
so-called  "  Liberals "  should  have  between  themselves  some 
Masonic  sign  for  recognising  each  other,  and  preparing  for  the 
future  great  coalition  of  the  progressive  elements  of  Australia. 
A  peculiar  grip  of  the  hand,  or  wink  of  the  eye,  as  thej'  separate 
into  opposite  division  lobbies,  will  enable  them  to  recognise, 
notwithstanding  their  fiscal  differences,  the  high-souled  patriots 
who  are  pledged  to  save  their  country  from  the  grasp  of  the 
avaricious  and  capitalistic  Tories  ! 

Now,  there  is  really  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  all  this 
gratuitous  attempt  to  divide  Australian  politicians  into  two 
camps,  by  the  assumption  of  a  political  nomenclature  which  will 
not  stand  the  slightest  investigation  either  from  an  historical  or 
any  other  point  of  view.  It  used  to  be  said  that  while  the 
Whigs  were  out  bathing  the  Tories  stole  their  clothes.  Now, 
we  have  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Tories  in  Australia 
going  a  step  further,  and  filching  the  name  of  "  Liberal," 
whilst  identifj-ing  themselves,  as  Mr.  Deakin  confesses  most 
of  them  do,  with  a  policy  which  strikes  the  most  dis- 
astrous blows  at  the  very  principles  of  human  liberty. 
I  shall  not,  of  course,  allow  myself  to  be  led  into  the  well- 
worn  controver.sy  of  Free-trade  and  Protection.  I  recognise 
in  mj-  opponents  honest-minded  and  patriotic  citizens.  But,  if 
those,  who  for  the  last  twenty  years,  by  their  policy,  fought 
against  the  great  triumph  of  Federalism — intercolonial  Free-trade 
— and  who  still  continue  "  provincial "  to  the  outside  world, 
desire  to  assume  a  political  badge  for  their  party,  I  object  to 
their  appropriation  of  a  name  sacred  in  the  annals  of  British 
history,  and  associated  with  all  that  has  tended  to  the  freedom 
and  enlightenment  of  the  Bi-iti.sh  race.  Mr.  Deakin  says  that 
theirs  is  a  "plain  creed."  That  is  just  exactly  what  it  is  not. 
We  use  the  word  "  Free-trade  "  very  often  in  its  narrow  sense,  as 
applied  to  fiscal  restrictions ;  but  Free-trade  in  its  free  and 
broadest  sense  is  synonymous  with  Liberalism  and  human 
liberty.  Protection  means  expediency  of  the  worst  kind  ;  and, 
when  worked  out  in  differential  tariffs,  means  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  or  placate  clashing  interests  by  a  system  beyond  the 
intellect  of  man  to  make   equitable.       On  the  other  hand,   true 


Liberalism  is  a  plain  creed  ;  it  is  a  great  and  undWng  principle 
on  which  the  ultimate  triumph  of  humanity  and  civilisation 
depends.  During  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  waged  war 
against  every  form  of  oppression  and  restriction  and  monopoly, 
until  now,  in  these  favoured  countries,  with  responsible  govern- 
ment, manhood  sufii-age,  and  universal  education,  there  is  a 
"  fair  field  and  no  favour  "  before  every  man  born  in  our  midst. 
Instead  of  the  bulk  of  the  Free-traders  being  classed  as 
Conservatives,  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Deakin,  and  being  obliged  to 
come  before  his  tribunal  to  prove  themselves  Liberals,  the 
opposite  is  the  true  position.  The  onus  of  proof  is  thrown  upon 
him  and  all  his  restrictionist  followers,  to  show  that,  notwith- 
standing this  almost  vital  heresy,  affecting  the  free  industiial  life 
of  the  community,  they  are  still  capable  of  limiting  their  mental 
narrowness  to  one  question,  whilst  keeping  an  open  mind  on  all 
those  great  problems  of  the  future,  now  awaiting  legislative 
action,  and  brought  into  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  through 
the  triumphs  of  Liberalism  in  the  pa.st. 

Taking  Mr.  Deakin's  article  simply  as  a  text,  putting  aside 
the  ridiculous  attempt  to  decide  at  this  time  of  day  who  are 
Conservatives  and  who  are  Liberals,  assuming  that  the  fiscal 
question  has  bean  settled  as  a  matter  of  compromise  for  a  period 
of  years,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  character  of  the  forces 
which  will  cont^end  against  each  other  in  the  near  future.  Before 
doing  this  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  most  of  the  "  Social  " 
questions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Deakin  will  probably  not  come 
under  the  purview  of  Commonwealth  legislation  for  several 
years,  and  will  in  the  meantime  be  threshed  out  in  the  State 
legislatures.  I  shall,  however,  consider  the  subject  biDadly  in 
its  State-Commonwealth  aspect. 

The  great  triumphs  of  Liberalism  ha\-ing  been  won  by  men 
of  another  generation,  it  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  they  should 
imagine  that  legislation  had  nothing  more  to  do,  except  to  meet 
the  practical  exigencies  arising  out  of  the  many  cjuestions,  local 
and  national,  which  all  men  are  agreed  upon  as  coming  under 
the  legitimate  functions  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Executive. 
But  the  new  generation,  rightly  or  wrongh",  are  impressed  with 
the  idea  that,  because  in  some  particular  instances,  where 
legislative  experiments  have  been  made,  the  results  have  been 
fairly  satisfactory,  the  great  engine  of  Parliament  and  Government 
should  be  used  as  an  all-powerful  machine  to  settle  every  ditliculty 
of  human  life,  and  prepai'e  the  way  for  the  millenium  of  tlu'  lion 
and  the  lamb.  Into  this  kind  of  legislation  ilr.  Deakin  and 
others  rush  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  political  apostles,  with  a 
sublime  love  for  nebulous  theories,  and  a  sublime  distaste  for  th(> 
hard  dry-as-dust  study  of  facts,  of  human  nature,  and  of  practical 
life.  Such  a  study  and  experience  must  accompany  any  honest 
attempt  to  meet  the  enormous  difficulties  of  legislation,  which, 
while  founded  on  the  highest  motives  of  humanity,  may 
ultimately  strike  a  blow  at  the  interests  of  the  very  clas.ses  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  introduced.  Whilst  making  these  statement-s, 
at  a  time  when  most  politicians  are  seeking  for  the  newest 
shibboleth,  and  almost  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  anxiety 
not  to  be  behind  the  newest  "ticket"  of  the  latest  "plank"  of  the 
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last  "  platform  "  of  tlic  .so-i-alloil  domoeriitic  party,  it  in  iiliiioxt  ne- 
cessary that  Olio  should  clearly  sUtoone'sattituileto  (he  "forward" 
movements  of  the  present  day.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards 
"  social  "  legislation,  which  we  may  consider  as  legisiatidn  out.side 
the  generally  recognised  sphei-e  of  governiiii-nt,  and  which  in  its 
action  cither  ivstricts  the  citizen  as  an  individual,  or  interferes 
by  public  officers  and  other  means  in  his  industrial  life,  I  hold 
that  no  strict  lines  can  Ui  drawn,  and  that  eiu'h  C4i.se  must  l)e 
dealt  with  entirely  on  its  merits.  Hut  the  onus  of  proving  the 
nece.ssity  of  govornmental  interference  must  be  thrown  on  those 
who  consider  such  legislative  action  absolutely  nece,s.sary  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community.  I  hold  as  a  cai-dinal  principle 
of  our  unwritten  constitution  that,  in  all  large  meiusures  afTecting 
the  private  or  industrial  lives  of  the  citizens,  apart  from 
emergency  ca.ses,  where  the  safety  of  the  State  must  be  the 
supreme  law,  the  desire  for-  change  should  emanate  from  the 
people  themselves.  It  should  also  undergo  the  usual  ordeal  of 
public  opinion,  through  the  channels  known  in  all  free 
communities,  instead  uf  being  made  the  catch-penny  cry  of 
noisy  politicians,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an>  sirnplv  nsing 
the  people  for  their  own  pt^rsonal  aggrandisement,  and  who, 
unfortunately,  carry  with  them  that  da-ss  of  weak  |X)liticians 
incapable  of  forming  an  independent  judgment  of  their  own.  I 
also  hold  that  the  habit  of  applying  a  hide-bound  logic  to  the 
determination  of  these  intricate  i|uestions,  or  of  moving  too 
rapidly,  is  a  fatal  error  in  any  practical  politician,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  push  principles  to  their  exti-eme  logical  results  is 
simply  the  work  of  a  fanatic.  On  logical  principles,  Egypt 
should  be  given  responsible  government,  and  the  British  army  of 
occupation  should  bo  withdrawn  ;  on  logical  principles  tlie 
Phillipines  should  at  once  be  declared  amenable  to  all  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  There  is  a  true 
Conservati\e  Liberalism  dominated  by  common  sense  and  ex- 
perience, which  believes  in  slow  movement  and  exhaustive 
investigation  in  all  Radical  legislation  affecting  the  lives  of  the 
people.  This  is  the  type  to  which  most  men  gravitate,  with  few 
e.xceptions,  when  thev  are  removed  from  the  irresponsible  rOle  of 
stump  oratory,  to  the  inner  circle  of  a  cabinet,  with  the  sober 
influences  arising  out  of  direct  responsibility,  and  a  clearer  view 
of  the  enormous  difficulties  of  legislation  and  government.  Mr. 
Deakin  has  felt  all  this  himself. 

The  question  then  that  arises  is  :  Can  a  man  not  call 
himself  Liberal  because  he  recognises— first,  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  all  legislation  which  increases  the  power  of 
''o\  ernment  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  people ;  secondly,  the 
tentative  or  experimental  character  of  such  legislation,  and  the 
necessity  of  confining  the  first  attempt  within  moderate  bounds  ; 
thirdly,  the  removing  as  much  a,s  possible  from  direct  political 
influences  the  machinery  brought  into  existence  to  cany  such 
measures  into  effect ;  fourthly,  a  thoroughly  open  mind,  awaiting 
practical  results,  and  ready,  if  necessary,  to  retrace  one's  steps, 
notwithstanding  the  noisy  uproar  of  small  political  coteries, 
whose  interests  are  not  those  of  the  community. 

We  cannot  be  too  much  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  future, 
arising  out  of  a  weak  and  politically  pandering  Executive.  We 
have,  ^I  think  wisely,  adopted  under  Federation  our  present 
system  of  responsible  government,  by  which  the  acts  of  the 
Executive  are  as  amenable  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
as  the  legislation  of  Parliament.  We  have  rejected  the  American 
plan  of  placing  the  Executive  in  an  almost  ab.solutely  independent 
position  for  a  period  of  four  years.  All  Acts  of  Parliament  must 
be  administered,  nominally,  at  any  rate,  under  a  ministerial  head 
of  a  department.  The  trend  of  recent  legislation  has  Ijeen  to 
add  more  and  more  to  the  power  of  the  Executive  in  the  various 
departments.  If  the  machinery  of  this  so-called  progre.ssive 
leoislation  is  to  be  directly  entrusted  to  a  Minister  who  may  be 
weak  or  corrupt,  or  to  an  Executive  as  a  whole,  which  may  be 
led  away  from  an  impartial  administration  of  the  Act  by  political 
threateiiintys,  we  may  open  up  a  sea  of  political  corruption,  which 
no  future  efforts  will  be  able  to  stem.  As  a  rule,  at  any  rate  in 
our  experience  up  to  the  present  time,  ministers,  if  left  to  their 
own  judgment  and  conscience,  will  do  what  is  right.  But  there 
is  a  dani^er  already  looming  in  the  Executive  government  being 
run  by  a  knot  of  lobbying  politicians.  There  is  a  growing  danger 
of  latie  years  of  secret  iuterWews,  of  political  bargains  outside 
Parliament,  and  the  gradual  abandonment  of  a  strong  policy, 


with  indejjendent  and  liourageous  executive  action,  on  which  a 
wibinet  of  honourable,  disinterested,  and  patriotic  men  should 
either  stand  or  fall. 

We  must,  therefore,  understand  that  it  is  not  sufficient  even 
to  see  an  e\il,  a  grievance,  or  a  wrong,  and  at  once  make  up  our 
minds  to  rush  into  legislation  as  a  remedy  for  all  human  ailments. 
We  must  also  i'learly  sec  all  the  conse<|uences  of  such  legislative 
action  ;  we  must  often  decide  between  two  evils,  and  choose  the 
lesser;  and,  while  not  claiming  any  prophetic  prescience',  we  must 
try  and  look  a  little  beyond  the  ignorant  cry,  which  "sounds 
well,"  and  suits  the  purpose  of  the  trading  ]«)liticiati,  but  which 
ultimately  spells  disjuster  to  the  community.  This  is  a  Con- 
.servative  element,  which  true  Liberals  can  annex  and  still  remain 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  men  who  fcmght  for  the  franchise, 
removed  restrictions  from  trade,  and  lot  the  poor  man's  bread 
go  frtH>. 

Finally,  I  might  .say  to  Mr.  Deakin,  who  evidently  fears  the 
inromi  into  the  Federal  Parliament  of  a  large  borly  of  illiberal 
statesmen  from  New  South  Wales,  brought  up  under  the 
degenerate  system  of  freedom,  that  he  nee<l  have  no  fears.  All 
the  mea-sures  to  which  he  refers — Undesirable  Immigration,  Old 
Age  Pensions,  Courts  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  — as  well 
ivs  some  of  his  extreme  views  regarding  wages,  are  the  common 
property  of  a  large  number  of  the  politicians  he  will  meet  in  the 
Federal  Parliament,  where  every  man  in  Australia  will  wish  him 
to  be.  The  most  drastic  legislation,  regarding  coloured  aliens 
and  early  shop  closing,  was  passed  by  the  Tories  of  Tories,  as 
he  would  call  the  members  of  the  New  South  Wales  Ijegislative 
Council,  with  the  .same,  if  not  greater,  alacrity  than  was  shown 
by  the  members  of  the  popular  branch.  If  it  is  possible,  as  he 
fears,  that  his  darling  creed  of  fiscal  restriction,  inst<>ad  of  helping 
the  working  man,  will  drag  him  down  and  ultimately  lower  his 
wage.s,  he  will  probably  find  a  large  number  of  politicians 
assisting  him  to  create  Boards,  as  he  suggests,  to  dictate  wages 
to  the  masters.  But,  let  us  hope,  when  it  comes  to  that,  the 
logic  of  the  down  grade  of  State  interference  will  connnce 
Mr.  Deakin  and  his  pseudo  "  Liberal "  party  that  they  have  all 
these  years  been  really  Ishraaels  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  those  who  now  fight  for  the  only  "  plain  creed  "  on 
which  human  liberty  can  lie  established  will  be  glad  to  welcome 
them  back  into  the  legitimate  fold. 


Federal    Currency. 

(By  J.  Russell-Frf.n'ch,  General  Manager, 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales.) 

The  framers  of  the  Bill  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  people 
of  Australia  as  the  Constitution  under  which  the  Colonies  or 
states  which  have  decided  to  join  the  Union  shall  federate,  have 
included  among  the  matters  which  shall  be  exclusiveh'  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Parliament, — Banking  and  Currency.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  wise  provi.sion,  and  one  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  will  tend  to 
place  the  laws  regulating  both  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing 
than  is  at  present  the  case.  The  subject  of  Banking  under 
Federation  has  been  fully  and  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Gyles 
Turner  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review  :  and  the  present 
writer  proposes  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  currency  of 
United  Australia  as  it  may  be  expected  to  develop  under  Federal 
auspices. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  by  the  term  currency  as 
usefl  in  the  Convention  Rill  is  meant  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
as  the  note  circulation  of  the  country,  which  has  hitherto  been 
almost  exclusively  a  bank  note  circulation — .some  writers  on 
political  economy  qualify  this  as  a  representative  currency, 
inasmuch  as  in  their  \-iew  the  real  currency  of  a  country  is  that 
metallic  basis  made  up  of  the  various  coins  of  the  realm  —  prin- 
cipally gold— on  which  all  rests,  whereas  the  note  is  only  an 
undertaking  to  pay  so  much  of  that  metallic  currency  on  demand 
It  is  not  necessary  for  present  purposes  to  enter  into  these  intri- 
cate questions  and  definitions,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  we 
call  the  note  circulation  actual  or  representative  currency,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  common  with  other  civili2ed  communities  we 
have   paper   representatives   or   vouchers    of    value    circulating 
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amongst  us  as  freely  as  and  side  by  side  with  the  coins  of  the 
re<alm  themselves,  and  performing  a  very  useful  function  and 
duty  in  the  dealings  of  the  members  of  our  community  with  one 
another  ;  and  when  speaking  of  currency  it  is  usually  this  form 
of  it  which  is  in  our  minds. 

The  paper  currency  of  Australia  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  settlement  of  the  country  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of  notes  of  various  denominations 
of  value,  issued  by  the  several  banks  doing  business  within  its 
borders.  The  only  important  exception  to  this  has  arisen  in 
Queensland,  where,  as  a  consequence  of  the  crisis  of  1893  and  to 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions  which  arose  in  that  colony  then,  the 
Government  superseded  the  separate  issues  of  the  Banks  there  by 
a  State  Issue,  wliich  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  early  days  of  the   settlement   of  Australia,  the  note 
issues  of  the  Banks  played  a  much  more  important  part  in  their 
operations  than  they  do  now.     A  study  of  the  Banking  statistics 
of  different   periods   will   shew   that  the   proportion  of  notes  in 
circulation  to  deposit   liabilities — at  one   time   fairly  large— has 
gradually  become  less  as  time  has  gone  on,   until  it  is  now  not 
more  than  between  four  and  five  per  cent,  of  the   amount  of  the 
deposits.     There  are  several  reasons  for  this  state  of   things,  of 
which  two  may  be  cited  as  being  the   principal   reasons,   namely  : 
The    improvement    in    means    of    communication    between    the 
different  parts  of  the  country,    which  causes  the  notes  to  come 
back  more  rapidly  to  their  place  of  issue,   where   they  are  paid 
and  cease  to  be  part  of  the  circulation  till  issued  again  ;    and  the 
further  reason  that  under  existing  laws  and  taxation  there  is  no 
great  inducement  for  the  Banks  to  make  efforts   to  extend  their 
circulation.     The  total  amount  of  the  note  issues  of  the  Banks  in 
Australasia  is  now  only  between  four  and  five  millions,  or  scarcely 
more  than  one  pound  per  head  of  the  population,  which  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  note 
circulation  of  that  countrv  is  largelv  restricted  by  the  Bank  of 
England  minimum   note  having  been  fixed   at  £5.     When  it  is 
considered  that  the  deposits  of  the  Banks  in  these  colonies  amount 
to  something  hke  £1 00,000,000,  of  which  probably  £-l."),000,000  are 
on  current  accounts,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  note  circulation 
plays  a   comparatively  unimportant   part   in  the  vast  sum  which 
makes  up  our  Banking  figures.     There  is  still,  of  course  a  certain 
amount  of  convenience  in  having  a  note   currency,   even  under 
existing   conditions.     It    enables    Banks    to    stock    their   tills  — 
particularly  those   of    their  numerous  branches  with   an    easily 
transportable  form  of  currency,  which  is  easier  to  handle  and  to  deal 
with  generall)'  than  coin  is.    The  use  of  notes  in  place  of  gold  saves 
also  a  considerable  amount    of    wear  and  tear  of    the  metallic 
currency,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  Banks,  if 
not    to    the   public,   because   the  former  are  by  far  the  largest 
holders  of  coin  in  the   community.     But  against  these  conveni- 
ences there  is  a  considerable   set-off,   so   far  as  the    Banks   are 
concerned,    in   the  fact  that  the   Governments    of    the    various 
colonies  exact  a  tax   on  the   a\erage  circulation  of  each  Bank, 
usually  amounting    to  two  per  cent,   per  annum,   which,   added 
to  the  cost  of  the  notes  themselves  and  the  management  of  the 
issue,   brings  the  actual    cost   of    the    circulation    to  something 
over  2^   per  cent,   per  annum.     It  may  be  said  by  some  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  considerable  profit  accrues  to  the  Banks  from 
lost  notes.     This  is   reall}"  a  popular  fallacy.       The  amount  is 
not  by  any  means  so  large  as  is  supposed,  and  in  any  case,  unless 
a  note  is  actually  proved  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  when  the 
rightful  owner  is  usually  paid  the  amount,   the  full  liability   is 
preserved  in  the  Bank's  accounts  and  the  note  tax  goes  on  all  the 
same. 

This  brief  sketch  will  serve  to  show  that  under  normal 
conditions  at  the  present  day  in  these  colonies,  the  note  currency 
is  not  a  very  important  factor  in  the  machinery  by  means  of 
which  the  enormous  volume  of  the  Banking  trade  of  this  country 
is  carried  on.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  only  part  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  small  change  of  commercial  and 
domestic  life.  The  cheque  system  is  so  thoroughly  developed  in 
these  lands,  where  nearly  everyone  can  read  and  write,  and  can 
keep  a  banking  account  if  he  pleases,  that  all  but  the  very 
smallest  operations  are  settled  by  drafts  on  a  Banker,  and  these 
are  cleared  for  the  most  part  without  the  intervention  of  Bank 
notes  at  all.  But  although  this  is  true  of  the  normal  or  ordinary 
condition  of   business  matters,  so  much  so  that  if   there   were 


nothing  more  to  be  said  about  the  subject  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  discussing  in  connection  with  Federation,  for  we  could 
CO  on  as  we  are  doing  at  present,  there  are  latent  possibilities 
and  capabilities  in  a  proper  system  of  note  currency  which  makes 
it  worthy  of  being  looked  at  from  other  standpoints  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  cannot  be  made  a  much  more  important 
factor  in  our  Banking  and  conmiercial  economy. 

Such  as  it  is,  our  note  currency  is  more  or  less  under  the 
sanction  of  and  regulated  b}'  the  Parliaments  of  the  various 
colonies  of  Australasia,  as  it  is  universally  recognized  in  civilizetl 
communities  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  control  every 
form  of  active  currency.  But  the  laws  are  almost  as  various  as 
the  colonies  represented,  and  nearly  every  Bank  has  some  special 
charter  or  act  of  its  own  under  which  it  issues  its  notes.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
currency  has  not  assumed  a  more  important  pha.se  than  it  has. 
The  crisis  of  1893  proved  the  shortcoming  of  the  system,  and 
also  to  some  extent  gave  the  clue  to  the  possibilities  which  might 
be  made  out  of  it.  In  all  the  colonies  the  note  circulation, 
though  absolutely  safe,  as  was  proved  by  events,  for  all  note 
holders  were  paid  in  full,  was  quite  without  expansive  qualities, 
which  would  have  been  powerful  in  assisting  to  stay  that  crisis 
had  the}'  existed. 

The  possibilities  were  proved  by  the  effect  of  the  courageous 
measure  of  Sir  George  Dibbs  in  this  colony,  making  notes  a  first 
charge  on  assets  and  legal  tender,  which,  while  it  left  the  notes 
absolutely  safe  —  because,  to  say  nothing  of  other  assets,  there 
was  always  gold  enough  to  meet  the  full  liability—  gave  also 
breathing  time  for  a  general  recovery,  which  the  events  amply 
justified.  But  this  was  essentially  an  emergency  measure,  and 
applicable  only  to  very  special  circumstances. 

The  position  was  fully  recognised  by  the  Bankers  of  Aus- 
tralia after  the  1893  crisis.  They  felt  that  though,  so  far  as  the 
public  were  concerned,  the  existing  currency  was  probably  as 
safe  as  could  be  desired,  it  was  not  based  on  any  really 
scientific  principles,  and  owing  to  its  want  of  elasticity  was  quite 
incapable  of  even  temporary  extension,  no  matter  how  great  the 
necessity,  unless  very  drastic  measures  were  taken,  such  as  I  have 
referred  to.  A  Conference  of  Bankers  was  held  in  Sydney  in 
1 895,  to  discuss  the  position,  and  the  matter  was  very  thoroughly 
threshed  out.  Certain  conclusions  were  arrived  at,  and  a  com- 
plete scheme  formulated  and  agreed  to,  which  will  be  referred  to 
later  on  in  detail.  This  scheme  was  made  public,  but  it  was  the 
opinion  of  nearly  all  the  Bankers  that  to  be  effective  it  must  be 
uniform  throughout  the  colonies  ;  and,  as  Federation  was  not 
then  thought  to  be  so  near,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Legislature 
of  each  colony  should  be  moved  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  ileal 
with  it  on  the  same  lines.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however,  chiefiy 
because  of  the  inherent  difiiculty  of  getting  the  various  separate 
Parliaments  to  act  simultaneously  and  iiarmoniouslv.  Under 
Federation  this  will  be  possible,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is 
one  of  those  matters  which  the  Federal  Parliament  will  take  up 
as  .soon  as  it  gets  into  thorough  working  order. 

There  are  several  difficult  problems  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  and  yet  comprehensive  Currenc}',  and  the  utmost 
care  and  consideration  will  be  necessary  in  making  the  attempt. 
Fortunately  we  have  the  experience  of  older  and  more  populous 
countries  to  guide  us  as  to  the  main  principles  to  be  kept  in  view. 
But  here,  again,  discrimination  is  necessary,  because  our  circum- 
stances and  conditions  are  not  exactly  like  those  of  other 
countries.  Great  Britain  has  one  system — a  compo.site  one — 
France  another,  Germany  yet  another,  and  the  United  States 
something  quite  different.  None  of  these  would  exactly  suit  us, 
but  a  study  of  them  will  help  us,  nevertheless,  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion.  I  will  only  make  a 
enough  to  give  some  idea  of  their 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  composite  one. 
of  England  is  the  principal  agency  through  which  the  paper 
currency  is  conducted.  Its  notes  are  based  on  Government 
securities  and  coin,  are  legal  tender  except  at  the  Bank  itself, 
but  apart  from  a  fixed  amount  of  Government  securities  against 
which  issue  is  allowed  there  must  be  sovereigns  or  gold  equiva- 
lent in  the  vaults  of  the  issue  departments  for  every  note  issued. 
The  law  is  rigid,  and  if  in  times  of  crisis  further  issues  are  called 
for,  the  Banks  Act  must  be  suspended,  as  has  once  or  twice  been 
necessary.     Besides  the  Bank  of  England  issue,  certain  private 


brief  reference    to  each,    but 

bearing.     The  British  system 

In   England  itself   the  Bank 
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Country  Hanks  luivo  rijjlits  of  issiif  similnr  to  tliosp  at  prosont 
enjoyed  In-  Australian  Hanks,  1ml  tlifsc  are  Ix-inj,'  kiikIii'iHv 
absorbe<l  by  tlic  Hank  ..f  Kn^'lan.l,  an<l  will,  no  doubt,  disji])|MWr 
ere  lon<t.  The  Scotcli  Hanks  iiavc  rcrtain  Knal  rights  of  isHue, 
wliicli  arc  jealousy  ;,'narde<l,  are  liij;lily  a|.|.reeiate<i  by  the  Hanks 
and  the  iieojile,  and  appeal'  to  be  satisfactory  to  lK)tli.  but  they 
do  not  serve  for  nuuh  nioic  than  their  till  money  useM.  And  the 
same  applies  in  a  lesser  dej^rep  U)  Ireland. 

The    paper    cinieney    of  France    is    ( ducUnl   thnuinh   the 

Hank  of  France,  which  has  a  very  lar},'e  circulation  iiidef-d.  It 
is  very  largely  availed  of  by  the  tradinf;  coinnuinity,  and  a  great 
reserve  of  gold  is  held  against  it. 

That  of  Germany  is  conducted  throu;,'li  the  Imperial  Bank, 
under  provisions  very  similar  in  their  geiuMal  features  U>  those 
of  the  Bank  of  Kngland,  but  with  some  expansive  jirovisioiis 
relative  to  what  may  he  termeil  emergency  issues,  which  give  it 
a  more  elastic  character. 

The  American  system  is  a  coinplicate<l  one —practically  a 
State  issue,  working  largely  through  the  Hanks.  It  has  recently 
undergone  iiioditication,  and  is  ex]x>cted  to  work  more  satisfactorily 
in  the  future  than  it  has  done  in  the  piusl.  It  seems  to  suit  the 
peculiar  American  system  of  a  multitude  of  small  independent 
Banks  scattered  throughout  the  country,  .some  of  which  have  not 
capitals  of  more  than  £10,000.  Finally,  a  reference  may  lie 
made  to  the  Canadian  system,  whicli  is  part  8tate,  part  Bank. 
So  far  as  the  Banks  are  concerned,  safety  is  ensured  l)v  making 
the  notes  a  first  charge  —a  plan  which,  while  all  very  well  for  a 
normal  every-day  issue,  is  objectionable,  !us  being  liable  to  creute 
a  large  class  of  preferant  creditors  in  times  of  crisis,  wlio  could 
not  be  considered  as  ordinary  note-holders.  The  syst<>m  is  fairly 
expan.sive,  and  seems  to  suit  the  reciuirements  of  tiie  Dominion 
very  well,  but  it  must  not  Ix^  forgotten  that  they  luive  the 
advantage  of  a  rich  neighbour,  among  whose  i)eople  are  Hanks 
they  can  negotiate  the  securities  which  form  part  of  the  basis  of 
their  issues  in  times  of  local  stre.ss.  In  all  the.se  systems  of 
currency  the  e.ssential  principle  of  the  convertibility  of  the  note 
has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  provision  is  ma<le  for  the 
retention  by  the  issuing  body  of  a  greater  or  le.s-ser  amount  of 
gold  as  a  reserve.  In  most  of  the  .systems  provisions  have  been 
made  for  expansion,  though  not  on  uniform  or  even  similar  lines. 
The  least  ehistic  is  that  of  the  Hank  of  England,  which,  a-s  I 
liave  said,  requii-es  to  liave  its  note-issue  provisions  suspended 
before  it  can  respond  to  univer.S!il  needs  in  times  of  crisis. 

Several  schemes  have  been  jjropounded  for  Australia  since 
the  crisis  of  1893.  A  very  carefully  thought-out  and  complete  one 
was  put  forward  by  Mr.  Nash,  the  financial  editor  of  the  Sydney 
Daily  Teleijraph,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject. 
And,  as  I  have  .said,  tlie  ISankers  of  Australia  in  conference 
propounded  u  .scheme  in  ISO."),  similar  in  principle  to  .Mr.  Nash's, 
but  varying  a  good  deal  in  d<>tail.  The  main  features  of  the 
scheme  are  : — 

The  pre.sent  separate  issues  of  the  Hanks  in  the  Australian 
colonies  to  be  gi^en  up,  and  their  )>lace  taken  by  an  uniform 
issue  for  each  colony,  managed  anfl  regulated  by  connnissioners 
under  appropriate  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Banks  to  act  are 
the  agents  or  medium  of  distribution,  and  to  share  with  the 
Governments  in  the  appointment  of  representatives  on  the 
commission,  and  also  in  the  profits  derivable  from  the  working  of 

the  issue. 

The  Banks  on  application  to  have  rights  to  receive  notes 
from  the  commissioners  in  exchange  for  coin  ;  the  supply  of  notes 
to  each  being  regulated  by  their  existing  note  issues  and  their 
total  assets  and  liabilities  in  each  colony,  that  is  to  say,  in 
proportion  to  their  bu.siness. 

The.se  notes  to  be  u.sed  : — First,  t*j  retire  from  circulation 
existing  notes  of  the  Banks  of  Issue  ;  secondly,  to  provide  Till 
money  in  lieu  of  the  existing  right  to  i.ssue  notes  from  their  Tills. 

The  coin  so  provided,  save  2-")  to  30  per  cent,  kept  a-s  a 
reserve  in  coin,  to  be  invested  in  local  Government  Stock. 

Notes  thus  i.ssued  to  be  legal  tender,  siive  at  the  office  of  the 
commissioners,  where  they  would  l)e  convertible  into  gold. 

The  Expansion  Clau.sc  provided  for  the  issue  of  further 
quantities  of  notes  to  any  Bank  requiring  them  on  special 
deposit  of  20  per  cent,  of  coin,  in  addition  to  lodgment  of 
approved  Government  securities,  on  such  terms  of  interest  and 
repayment    as   might   be   arranged.      DLscretionary   emergency 


j)owerK    were    provided,   ho    that  the   commissioners  could    issue 
not<'s  on  other  (•laK.s«'s  of  .securities  in  very  H|>ecial  cases. 

The  fon-going  si-lieme  would  Ik-  iu>  applicable  under 
Fwleration  as  in  the  case  of  separate  colonies.  The  issue  would, 
of  course,  need  to  ]»•  uniform  in  charai-ler  ihroiighout,  and  it 
woulil  gain  additional  strength  by  resting  on  the  nmch  wiiler  and 
more  solid  Imsis  of  Feiieral  insteiul  of  Stat<'  «'curity.  It  IK 
probable  that  the  Hankei-s  who  formulat4-<l  that  scheme  would  not 
see  any  ne<'e.ssity  to  modify  their  ojiinions  and  coni'lusions  very 
mat4'rially  at  the  pre.sent  day,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  liavo 
given  it  .some  prominence.  Some  scheme  is  earnestly  tfi  Ix; 
desired  of  a  Federal  charactx'r  to  place  our  paper  currency  on  a 
satisfactory  basis  as  regards  its  usefulness,  ami  to  lift  it  out  of 
the  comparatively  sidHirdinate  position  it  now  occuj)ies.  The 
Bankers  recognize  that  this  can  be  accomplished  more 
successfullj'  if  the  management  is  brought  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  State ;  but  at  the  wime  time  they  believe 
that  the  Banks  are  the  most  convenient  and  suitable 
meiiium  of  distribution.  This  is  the  universal  experience 
almost,  of  other  and  older  countries.  The  reserves  of  the 
Banks  are  now  held  exclusively  in  coin,  and  the  (|uantity  held  in 
the  aggregate — over  twenty  millions -is  out  of  all  ]iropor(ion  t<j 
the  real  needs  of  the  ca.se.  With  a  system  of  currency  such  as 
hius  been  referred  to,  it  woul  1  lx<  .safe  to  conduct  the  Banking 
business  on  much  less  coin  than  is  at  present  helil,  which  would 
be  an  julvantage  to  the  j)ublic  as  well  as  t<j  the  Banks,  l)ecause  it 
would  enal)le  the  latter  to  grant  iicconnnodation  on  more  liljeral 
terms  through  having  less  reserve  money  on  hand,  not  earning 
interest.  Encouragement  would  l)e  given  to  Banks  to  invest 
portions  of  their  reserves  in  Government  stocks,  as  these  would 
be  capable  of  temporary  conversion  into  currency  in  ca.se  of  need. 
TheCommimwealth  would  have  a  fair  share  of  the  profit  derivable 
from  the  Note  Issue. 

In  conclusion,  though  it  must  still  lx>  admitted  that  in  normal 
tinu's  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  wouhl  still  play  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  vast  volume 
of  monetary  transactions  which  yearly  take  place  in  our  com- 
munity, for  these  will  perhaps  more  anrl  more  V)e  dealt  with  in 
other  ways  than  through  its  agency.  Nevertheless,  as  time  goes 
on,  and  our  po]uilation  increa-ses,  and  internal  trarle  expands,  the 
currency  arrangements  must  Ix;  made  to  keep  pace  with  them  ; 
and  if,  in  adrlition  to  the  ordinary  re<iuireinent.s,  some  elastic 
properties  can  tx-  imparted  to  it  of  a  .sound  but  simple  character, 
.so  that  it  may  prove  a  weaix)n  of  defence  in  times  of  crisis,  then 
it  will  become  a  n^al  benefit  to  the  community,  instead  of  a  very 
partial  one  as  it  is  at  present.  1,  for  one,  have  confidence  that  this 
can  be  accomplished,  and  that  the  men  who  are  likely  to  be 
returned  to  our  Fedei-al  Parliament  will  have  the  ability  to 
thoroughly  grasji  the  re(|uirements  of  the  case,  and  to  evolve,  out 
of  the  elements  of  the  existing  system,  one  which  will  Ix;  a  credit 
and  a  Ix^nefit  to  these  colonies. 


The  Federal  Elections  and  the  Tariff  Fight. 

By  Thi;  Ho.noi  r.auli;  Edward  Pllsiord,  M.L.C, 
N.S.W.,  Prksidknt  of  Au.str.vlia.v  Frkk  Trade 
AND  Liberal  A.ssociation,  N.S.VV.  Division. 

The  attainment  of  Federation  involves  the  destruction  of 
the  tariffs  of  the  whole  of  the  federating  colonies,  and  the 
construction  in  their  place  of  one  uniform  tariff.  Including 
Western  Australia,  as  we  trust  we  may,  this  means  that  six 
distinct  tariffs,  each  one  of  which  has  been  built  up  with  more  or 
le.ss  thought  and  labor,  and  is  more  or  less  based  on  special  fiscal 
policy  and  financial  requirements,  will  Ix;  swept  away  absolutely 
and  for  all  time. 

Tliis  is  so  great  a  change,  revolution  in  fact,  that  it  is 
impfissible  not  to  Ix-  dwply  intere.sted  in  the  subject  of  the 
coming  uniform  tariff. 

On  what  lines  will  this  coming  tariff  be  constructed  \  It  is 
already  clear  Ijeyond  doubt  that  the  federal  elections  will  be 
fought  out  on  the  fi.scal  (juestion,  and  that  consequently  the 
Commonwealth  tarifl'  will  represent  the  will  of  the  electors  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  some  of  the  less  populous  colonies  the 
tariffs  have  been  constructed  wholly  or  mainly  for  the  pur])0.se  of 
raising  revenue,  and  tliough  in  all  of  them   more  or   less  of  the 
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protective  element  has  crept  in,  the  question  of  fiscal  policy  has 
never  been  fought  out.  If  these  less  populous  colonies  had  been 
federating  alone,  they  might  have  arranged  a  tariff  on  the  same 
haphazard  lines  ;  but  such  a  course  is  out  of  the  question  when 
the  two  most  populous  of  the  colonies  have  been  accustomed  to 
fix  their  tariffs  on  fiscal  lines.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
between  them  contain  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate 
population,  and  they  will  therefore  force  the  fight.  If  any  doubt 
existed  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  removed  by  the  fact  that 
months  ago  conferences  of  protectionists  naturally  led  by 
Melboiirne,  and  of  freetraders  naturally  led  by  Sydney,  were  held 
and  resolutions  passed  pledging  each  party  to  fight  for  its  prin- 
ciples. A  keen  contest  is,  therefore,  inevitable,  and  we  have 
now  to  consider  what  are  the  relative  prospects  of  the  two  parties, 
and  whether  the  uniform  tariff  is  likely  to  be  constructed  on 
protective  or  freetrade  lines. 

The  opinion  which  finds  the  largest  number  of  supporters  is 
that  the  Federal  elections  will  result  in  the  return  of  a  protec- 
tionist majority.  It  is  said  that  one  freetrade  State,  New  South 
Wales,  cannot  be  expected  to  successfully  contend  against  four 
protectionist  States,  and  that,  therefore,  the  freetraders'  cause  is 
hopeless.  Tliis  assertion,  it  is  ea,sy  to  see,  is  very  misleading  and 
illogical.  In  the  first  place,  supposing  the  whole  New  South 
Wales  vote  to  be  for  freetrade,  and  the  whole  of  the  votes  of  the 
other  four  States  to  be  for  protection,  the  relatively  large 
population  of  New  South  Wales  would  show  not  20  per  cent,  of 
the  aggregate  vote  for  freetrade,  but  over  35  per  cent.,  which  is 
a  widely  different  matter.  The  large  New  South  Wales 
population  is,  then,  a  factor  of  importance  in  this  matter.  The 
statement  that  Queensland,  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  are 
protectionist  is  only  an  assumption.  Each  of  the  three  has 
certainly  submitted  to  tariff  taxation  that  involved  protection, 
and  in  regard  to  some  commodities  protection  of  a  considerable 
amount,  but  in  none  of  the  three  colonies  has  there  ever  been  a 
straight-out  fight  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  at 
present  every  one  of  these  three  colonies  has  a  freetrade  Premier. 
Tliis  fact  would  be  no  justification  for  claiming  the  three  colonies 
as  freetrade  ;  and,  similarly,  it  is  reasonable  to  argue  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  public  vote  on  the  subject,  these  colonies  cannot 
be  claimed  as  distinctively  protectionist,  and,  consequently,  in 
any  Australian  election  the  result  in  Queensland,  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania  of  an  appeal  on  the  subject  of  the  tarifl"  would  be 
diflicult  to  predict.  When,  therefore,  we  bear  in  mind  the 
extent  of  the  New  South  Wales  vote,  and  the  absence  of  data 
as  regards  the  voting  of  the  three  least  populous  colonies,  it  is 
seen  that  the  assumed  certainty  for  protection  begins  to  wear  a 
rather  doubtful  aspect.  There  is  another  factor  in  the  matter  of 
voting,  which  is  that  in  the  protectionist  stronghold  of  Victoria 
the  male  population  has  now  fallen  below — very  slightly,  it  is 
true,  but  still  below— that  of  the  female  population,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  ex- Victorian  will  not  generally  also 
mean  ex-protectionist. 

It  is  held  by  the  freetraders  that  the  most  potent  factor  in 
the  coming  fight  is  a  change,  which,  they  allege,  the  very  act  of 
Federation  has  brought  about.  They  have  in  the  past  sought 
both  intercolonial  and  international  freetrade.  Federation  has 
brought  about  intercolonial  freetrade,  and,  it  is  argued,  that  as 
all  possibiUty  of  gain  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  pastoralists  by 
protective  duties  levied  on  competing  colonial  produce  will  be 
terminated  by  the  uniform  tariff"  that,  therefore,  farmers  and 
pastoralists  who  have  always  voted  hea-i-ily  for  protection  will 
now  withdraw  their  support.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  while 
Victorian  pastoralists  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  stock  tax,  they 
may  be  quite  wilHng  to  uphold  protecti-s  e  duties  on  unmanufac- 
tured goods,  and  that  when  the  uniform  tariff  withdraws  from 
them  the  protection  of  the  stock  tax,  they  may  be  inclined  to 
question  whether  they  shall  continue  to  support  a  policy  which 
cannot  give  them  anything,  but  may  take  something  from  them.  In 
New  South  Wales,  protectionist  candidates  have  always  striven  to 
excite  the  New  South  Wales  farmers  against  Victoria,  and  to  raise 
the  cry  of  "  retaliation."  This  can  no  longer  be  done,  and 
ob%'iously  the  appeal  to  the  New  South  Wales  farmers  will  lose 
much  of  its  strength,  and  the  inclination  to  support  protection 
must,  it  is  held,  decline  proportionately. 

On  the  other  side  the  protectionist  position  is  undoubtedly 
marked  by  various  elements  of  much  strength.     Granting  that 


the  number  of  those  who  can  expect  to  be  directly  advantaged 
by  protective  duties  is  greatly  reduced,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
men  are  slow  to  reverse  their  political  views,  and  to  vote  against 
that  which  they  formerly  supported.  Men  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  think  that  the  policy  of  protection  is  inherently 
good  for  a  country  ^Wll  be  relied  on  to  contmue  to  think  so,  and 
to  record  their  votes  for  the  protectionist  candidates.  Then  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  general  use  will  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
New  Zealand  is  outside  the  Federation,  and  an  appeal  will 
certainly  be  made  to  the  agricultural  community  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  produce  of  New  Zealand.  Her  prolific  soil, 
good  rainfall,  and  shipping  advantages,  will  be  used  as  arguments 
to  drive  home  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  protection.  The  greatest 
element  of  protectionist  strength  is  probably  the  vested  interests 
actually  existing  in  manufacturing  industries  in  some  colonies, 
and  the  eager  desire  on  the  part  of  New  South  Wales  and  other, 
at  present,  unprotected  manufacturers  to  enter  within  the 
charmed  circle.  The  strength  of  vested  interests  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  by  numerical  proportions,  but  by  the  intensity  of  effort 
which  they  always  put  forth.  Vested  interests  do  more  fighting, 
spend  more  money  in  supporting  their  friends,  than  many  times 
their  numlaer  of  people  who  are  not  so  interested.  There  is  also 
no  doubt  that  many  Victorian  freetraders  dislike  the  idea  of 
sweeping  protection  away  in  Victoria  at  a  stroke.  If  the 
sweeping  away  in  Victoria  could  be  spread  over  a  series  of  year.s, 
even  the  majority  of  New  South  Wales  freetraders  would  support 
that  course,  provided  it  did  not  mean  temporary  protection  in 
New  South  A^'ales.  This,  however,  cannot  be.  The  tarifl'  must 
be  uniform.  If  Victoria  alone  were  to  be  considered,  then  a 
protective  duty  of  30  per  cent,  might  be  terminated  by  three 
successive  10  per  cent,  reductions,  but  such  a  course  would  mean 
for  the  first  year  putting  on  20  per  cent,  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  no  duty  at  all  now  exists.  The  need  of  collecting  a  heavy 
revenue  from  the  Customs  is  also  favouring  the  protectionists,  for 
their  opponents  -especially  in  New  South  AVales  cannot  wax 
very  enthusia-stic  over  a  tartft'  which,  although  it  maj-  be  made 
non-protective,  will  still  certainly  be  burdensome.  Although  the 
election  will  clearly  be  fought  out  over  the  fiscal  question,  the 
severity  of  the  contest  will  be  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the 
general  feeling  that  the  leading  spirits  in  the  fight  for  federation 
ought  to  be  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  Protectionists 
like  ISIr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Deakin,  and  freetraders  like  Mr.  Reid 
and  Mr.  Holder  are  certain  of  election,  provided,  of  course,  that 
they  do  not  give  offence  by  selecting  electorates  notably 
antagonistic  to  their  respective  fiscal  opinions.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  tliis  influence  promises  better  for  one  side  than  the 
other,  as  the  opposing  fiscal  policies  were  about  equally  repre- 
sented in  the  Federal  Conventions. 

To  sum  up,  doing  so  not  from  the  standpoint  of  any  one  State, 
but  from  that  of  United  Australia  :  The  protectionist  strength  is 
the  more  developed  ;  it  is  energised  by  vested  interests,  and  by  a 
resolute  body  of  electors.  The  freetrade  strength  is  great,  but 
to  a  large  extent  it  is  latent  rather  than  developed.  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  to-day  the  balance  of  advantage  lies  with  the 
protectionists,  but  that  if  the  freetrade  party  develop  their 
strength  they  are  very  likely  to  carry  the  day  at  the  general 
Federal  election. 


Life  Assurance  Under  Federation. 

(By  Richard  Teece,  General  Manager  of  the 
Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society.) 

One  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  new  Federal  Parliament  is  that 
of  the  control  of  the  large  and  rapidly-increasing  life-assurance 
interest.  The  colonial  life  oflices  operating  in  the  various 
colonies  have  policies  in  existence  covering  assurances  (including 
bonuses)  for  upwards  of  £100,000,000,  and  their  accumulated 
funds  probably  amount  to  about  £30,000,000.  The  figures  are 
somewhat  startling  for  a  young  country  just  about  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  its  national  manhood.  They  represent  a  result 
of  the  practice  of  thrift  and  self-denial,  and  an  indication  of  the 
material  well-being  of  the  people,  not  paralleled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  is  suflicient  to 
indicate  that  the  interest  is  one  which  requires  constant  and 
eflacient  supervision  and  protection  ;  the  future  welfare  of  the 
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colonists  is  largely  assoi-iatod  with  its  succoss :  itK  fiiiluiv  woul.l 
entail  unspeakable  tlisaster.  I  propose  to  eoiisitler  verv  brielly 
what  the  Federation  ean  do  for  the  U'rielit  of  this  };''<'"t"inU'reNt. 

It  will  be  necessiiry,  however,  to  ii  proper  understanrlin^ 
of  the  subject,  to  review  shortly  what  hii-s  aln'adv  be<'n  done 
by  individual  colonies  in  the  way  of  life  lussuraiiee  legislation. 

Life  assurance  in  Australasia  had  its  origin  in  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  yet  that  colony  has  never  att<'nipte<l  to 
legislate  for  the  control  or  conduct  of  the  business.  Hcyond  an 
Act,  passed  in  1HG2,  which  proviiled  for  th«'  protection  of  life 
assurance  policies  against  the  claims  of  creditors,  and  one  in 
1895,  which  dealt  with  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  the  legislation  of 
the  mother  colony  has  entirely  ignored  this  gri'at  interest.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  New  South  ^^■ales  to  prevent  any  man 
sticking  up  a  brass  plate  outside  liis  ollice  and  calling  hiniself  a 
life  assurance  society.  In  view  of  this  fact  there  win  lie  no 
ground  of  complaint  regarding  the  action  of  other  colonies  which 
have  taken  steps  to  protect  their  own  colonists  against  imposition, 
although  such  action  has  produced  anomalies  and  engendered 
annoyances,  which  nothing  short  of  a  comprehensive  Federal  Act 
can  remove.  All  the  other  colonies  haw  made  more  or  less 
successful  eiforts  to  legislate  on  this  subject.  Of  these,  Queensland 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration,  as  its  enactment  is  wor.se  than 
useless.  It  will  afford  some  indication  of  the  inconveniences 
caused  by  these  separate  and  fugitive  legislative  etlbrts  if  I  select 
a  few  cartlinal  points  which  are  proper  subjects  for  legislation, 
and  show  how  these  ha\e  been  treated  bv  the  various 
legislatures. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  life  assurance  legislator 
is  to  provide  that  no  "  wild  cat  "  or  bogus  office  shall  be  suffered 
to  prey  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public.  Neither  New  South 
Wales  nor  Queensland  affords  any  protection  iu  this  direction. 
In  other  colonies  the  right  to  tran.sact  business  is  secured  b)' 
comphance  with  the  following  conditions  : — 

Iu  Victoria,  a  deposit  of  £5000,  wliich  may  1k'  withflrawn 
when  the  funds  amount  to  £15,000. 

In  New  Zealand,  a  deposit  of  £5000,  increasing  to 
£20,000,  in  the  case  of  local  companies,  and  to 
£50,000,  in  the  ca.se  of  foreign  companies ;  such 
increa.se  being  provided  in  the  former  case  by  the 
annual  addition  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
receipts,  less  payments  for  claims  :  and  in  the  latter, 
by  5  per  cent,  of  each  £100,000  assured.  A  foreign 
company  means  any  company  established  out  of  the 
colon}-. 

In  South  Australia,  a  deposit  of  £5000,  increasing  up  to 
£20,000,  bvthe  annual  addition  of  25  percent,  of  the 
excess  of  receipts  over  flisbursements. 

In  Tasmania,  a  deposit  of  £5000,  which  shall  be  refunded 
when  the  life  assurance  fund  shall  amount  to  £15,000. 

In  West  Australia,  a  deposit  of  £10,000.  increasing  to 
£20,000,  by  the  annual  addition  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  several  colonies  these  pro\isions 
appear  to  have  had  a  common  godfather.  Where  they  exist  they 
probably  do  effect  the  purpose  for  which  they  ai-e  inlenrled,  viz., 
to  prevent  any  "  wild  cat  "  company  commencing  business.  Had 
the  matter  stopped  here,  sufficient  would  have  been  done.  But, 
in  some  cases,  steps  of  an  empirical  and  utt*'rly  ineffective 
character  have  been  taken,  presumably  with  the  view  to  protect 
the  interests  of  local  policy-holders,  and  to  ensure,  a.s  far  a.s  they 
are  concerned,  the  continued  solvency  of  the  comjiany.  The 
following  cases  are  in  point :  — 

In  Victoria,  it  will  be  observed,  the  initial  deposit  may  be 
withdrawn  :  but  there  are  other  provisions  in  the  Act  under 
which  a  company  may  voluntarily  make  larger  deposits  than  are 
required.  These,  on"  registration,  are  termed  ".secured  asset.s," 
and  are  held  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  discharge  of  other  than 
local  liabilities.  I  do  not  now  concern  myself  with  the  legal 
(luestion  whether  such  a  provision  is  tillra  vires,  but  it  will  be  at 
once  apparent  that  it  is  utterly  inadciuate  to  effect  the  purpo.se 
for  which  it  was  presumably  intended,  \-iz..  the  protwtion  of  the 
interests  of  local  policy-holders  ;  for  tlie  action  is  a  purely 
voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  no  attempt  ha.s 
been  made  by  the  legislature  to  establish  an  equihbnum  between 


local  iu<Hc>ts  and  local  liabiliticH.  A  strong  company  will  prolmbly 
take  lulvantage  of  the  provision  as  a  valuable  advertisement; 
a  weak  one  will  have  nothing  l<i  do  with  it. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  local  deposits  are  helil  by  the  public 
trusUt*  to  discharge  local  liabilities,  but  here  again  no  utteiniit  is 
made  to  establish  an  ei|uilil)riuiii  l><'twc<-n  local  assets  and  local 
liabilities.  An  exactly  sijnilar  condition  exists  in  South 
Australia  and  in  West  Australia.  In  Tasmania,  a-s  in  Victoria, 
a  company  may  regisU-r  certain  of  its  asset.s,  which  are  then 
available  only  for  local  liabilities,  but  such  action  is  purely 
voluntar)'. 

From  a  close  study  of  the  foi'egoing  provisions  it  would 
appear  that  the  authors  of  the  various  Ads  were  guidi?<i  by  two 
funclamental  ]irinciples,  which  they  desii-ed  to  make  the 
ground-work  of  the  mea.su res  ;  first,  to  jirevent  the  operations  of 
unsound  companie.s,  and,  second,  to  protect  the  int<'rests  of  local 
colonists.  In  the  first  the\'  have  probably  succeeded,  but  in  the 
second  they  have  failed  lamentiibly,  sis  they  deserved.  Foi' 
instance,  to  tjike  the  case  of  a  company  established  in  Victoria,  it 
would  obviously  Ix^  a  grossly  innnoral  ]>roceeding  to  protect  the 
inti'rests  of  the  holders  of  |)olicies  issued  in  Victoria,  while  the 
policies  issued  by  the  same  company  to  residents  in  other  colonies 
would  have  no  protection  whatever.  It  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  therefore,  that  this  attempt  to  create  and  foster  a 
spirit  of  the  narrowest  po.ssible  ju'ovincialism  has  signally 
failed.  If  a,  company — life  assurance  or  othei  — is  to  give 
guarantees  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  its  obligations,  such 
guarantees  shouKI  surely  Ije  ecjually  available  to  the  whole  of  its 
creditors,  in  proportion  to  their  res]>ective  interests.  No  such 
partiality  as  I  have  indicated  alxive  will,  presumably,  be  possible 
under  a  Federal  Act. 

One  of  the  most  important  [)rivileges  secured  to  policy- 
holders by  legislative  enactments  in  the  colonies  is  the  protection 
(within  varying  limit.s)  of  the  proceeds  of  policies  against  the 
claims  of  creditors.  This  is  the  sole  provision  in  any  of  our  laws 
for  which  the  mother  colony  can  (-laim  the  credit.  It  w-as  first 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  Incorjioration  of  the  Australian  Mutual 
Provident  Six-iety  in  1857,  and  subse(|uently  made  general  by 
the  Life  A.ssurance  Encouragement  .\ct  of  18<>2.  The  principle 
has  since  been  embodied  in  the  life  jissurance  legislation  oi  every 
colony.  The  extent  of  the  ]irotection  varies  in  the  different 
colonies,  but  this  is  a  point  whieh  need  not  detain  us  here.  In 
Victoria,  at  least,  the  intention  of  the  Act  has  been  frustrated 
by  an  absurd  decision  of  the  law  courts.  Cai-e  has  invariably 
been  taken  to  ])rovido  against  any  fraudulent  use  of  the  privi- 
lege ;  and  when  this  protection  is  .secured  it  .seems  to  me  that  the 
provision  is  one  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the 
community  generally.  All  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
New  South  Wales,  have  made  iirovision  for  the  pajnnent  of 
claims  (where  the  amount  does  not  exceed  from  £100  to  £250) 
without  the  nece.ssity  for  taking  out  letters  of  administration. 
This  )X)int  leads  to  the  con.sideration  of  the  general  question  of 
the  grant  of  probat<>  or  letters  of  administration  :  a  question 
which  has,  owing  to  the  var\Hng  legislation  by  rlifferent  colonies, 
been  left  in  the  mo.st  perplexing  condition.  I  believe  the  legal 
position  is  that  probate  or  letters  of  administration  must  be 
taken  out  in  the  colony  in  which  the  hotio  nolabilin  are,  while  the 
distribution  of  the  assets  follows  the  law  of  the  colony  in  which  the 
deceased  was  domiciled.  When  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident 
Society  was  establishe<l,  its  hea<l  office  was,  as  it  now  is,  in  New  South 
Wales.  All  policies  were  is.sued  in  Sydney,  no  matter  where  the 
policy-holders  resided.  These  policies  were  undoubtedly  contracts 
in  New  South  Wales  :  and,  if  policy-holders  ilied  domiciled  else- 
where, there  appeared  no  doubt  that  to  secure  payment  of  the 
claims,  letters  of  administration  granted  elsewhere  require<l  to  be 
reseale<l  in  Sydney.  In  course  of  time  that  society  established 
branches  with  local  Boards  of  Directors  in  the  other  colonies, 
where,  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  local  legi.slation,  the 
societj'  became  registered,  and  where  jwlicies  were  issued. 
Similarly,  new  companies  establishe<l  in  the  other  colonies, 
extended  their  (jperations  to  New  South  Wales,  and  erected 
branches  with  local  boards  and  large  |xjwers  there.  With  these 
developments  of  the  business,  a  prolific  crop  of  most  erabarra.s.sing 
questions,  in  connection  with  the  grant  of  probate  and  the  pay- 
ment of  claims,  has  grown  up.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  .specimen 
cases : 
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Tlie  Australian  Mutual  Pro\-ident  Society,  when  it  had  but 
one  office,  and  that  in  New  South  Wales,  issued  the  policy  on  the 
life  of  a  person  then  and  now  resident  in  South  Australia. 
Subsequently,  a  branch  office,  with  a  local  Board  of  Directors, 
wa-s  established  in  South  Australia,  and  the  Society 
was  registered  under  a  local  enactment,  since  whicli  premiums 
have  been  payable  at,  and  all  business  conducted  with,  the 
local  office.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  such  policy-holder, 
where  is  the  claim  payable  I  In  this  particular  case  the  legisla- 
ture of  Soutli  Australia  (as  have  tho.se  of  Victoria  and  West 
Australia)  has  passed  a  law,  by  the  provisions  of  which  a  policy 
transferred  from  any  other  colony  to  South  Australia  shall  become 
a  South  Australian  "liability,  and  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  that 
province,  but  there  is  no  reciprocal  legislation  to  the  same  effect 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Again,  what  is  the  position,  in  the  event  of  a  Victorian 
company,  ha\'ing  a  branch  office  in  New  South  Whales,  issuing 
through  such  branch  a  policy  on  the  life  of  a  resident  of  Sydney  ? 
Must  the  representatives  of  such  policy-holder  obtain  exempliti- 
cation  of  probate  in  Victoria  in  order  to  enable  them  to  give  a 
valid  discharge  for  the  poUcy  moneys  ? 

I  have  in  view  a  case  of  a  policy  issued  in  Victoria,  by 
a  New  South  Wales  office,  on  the  life  of  a  person  who  died  domi- 
ciled in  New  South  Whiles  ;  representatives  in  both  colonies  have 
obtained  letters  of  administration.  WHio  are  the  proper  ones  to 
discharge  the  policy  and  receive  payment  of  the  proceeds,  and 
which  colony  is  entitled  to  the  stamp  duty  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  perplexing  questions  whicli  arise  in 
the  practical  administration  of  affairs,  owing  to  the  confusing  and 
contradictory  legislation — suggested  in  many  cases  bj'  jealousy 
and  provincialism  — of  the  several  colonies.  It  is  presumed  that 
federal  legislation  will  settle  this  question,  which  is  now  so  much  a 
matter  of  doubt,  and  so  prolific  a  cau.se  of  friction  and  discontent. 
The  question  of  the  assignment  of  policies  is  one  which  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  colonies,  except  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.  In  Victoria,  assignments  "shall 
be,"  and  in  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  West  Australia, 
"  may  be,"  by  a  statutory  endorsement  on  the  policy,  which  must 
be  registered  b_v  the  companj'.  A  mortgage  of  the  policy  must, 
on  the  contrary,  be  made  l)y  means  of  a  separate  instrument.  As 
the  form  of  assignment  is  given  in  a  schedule  to  the  Act,  and  the 
transaction  can  be  carried  through  without  cost,  while  a  mortgage 
deed  is  more  or  less  expensive,  the  assignment  is  invariably 
resorted  to,  even  by  those  who  really  give  only  mortgages  over 
their  policies.  This  cause  gives  rise,  sometimes,  to  mucli  e\'il,  and 
frequently  encourages  imposition.  The  New  Zealand  Act,  dealing 
with  this  subject,  supplies  forms  of  assigmnent,  mortgage,  and 
sale,  and  enables  any  transaction  to  be  completed  quickly  and 
without  expense. 

The  New  Zealand  Act  contains  the  following  remarkable 
clause: — "In  every  policy  or  other  contract,  issued  by  any 
foreign  company  to  persons  resident  within  the  colony,  it  shall 
be  expressly  stated  that  tlie  company  will  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Court ;"  i.e.,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand.  In 
other  words,  companies,  other  than  those  established  in  New 
Zealand,  are  deprived  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privj'  Council. 
In  order  to  enable  experts  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  the 
stability  of  a  life  office,  it  is  necessary  that  a  vei'y  full,  detailed 
statement  of  its  proceedings  and  operations  should  be  made 
public.  Colonial  legislation  in  tliis  direction  has  followed  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  American  .system. 
In  America,  the  supervision  of  life  offices  is  in  the  hands  of  State 
officials,  known  as  commissioners  and  superintendents  ;  and  certi- 
ficates of  solvency  from  these  gentlemen  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  offices  to  contiiuie  to  carry  on  business.  There  is,  however, 
no  publicity  required  ;  neither  is  there  any  uniformit}'  in  the 
several  States ;  and  an  office  which  maj'  be  solvent  in  one  State 
may  be  technically  in.solvent  in  another.  In  Great  Britain,  on 
the  contrary,  the  State  exercises  no  restraint,  bej'ond  requiring 
the  fullest  publicity  ;  and  tliis  course  has  wisely,  I  think,  been 
generally-  followed  in  the.se  colonies.  Each  colony,  however,  has 
required  information  in  a  different  form  ;  and  while  no  vital 
question  of  principle  is  involved,  the  requirements  of  the  several 
colonies  entail  on  tlie  offices  a  considerable  unnecessary  expense 
and  a  large  amount  of  useless  labour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
under  a  Federal  Act  one  uniform  statement  of  accounts  (the  life 
offices  care  not  how  exhaustive)  will  be  sufficient. 


There  are  numerous  other  points  connected  with  the  question 
of  assurance  legislation  which  require  the  constant  attention  of 
those  engaged  in  the  business,  and  which  are  ever-present  sources 
of  irritation  ;  but  as  these  involve  no  \ntal  principle,  they  need 
not  be  discussed. 

The  existing  condition  of  affairs  is  that  the  mother  colony 
and  her  northern  neighbour  liave  practically  no  legislation 
dealing  with  or  efficiently  controlling  the  enormous  interests 
indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The  legislation 
of  such  colonies  as  have  taken  the  matter  up  bears  the  impress 
of  a  feeling  of  jealou.sy,  and  the  evidence  of  a  mistaken  attitude 
of  defence,  under  tlie  guise  of  the  protection  of  their  citizens, 
leading  to  constant  irritation,  and  creating  a  feeling  of  doubt  and 
uncertaintv.  Under  a  comprehensive  Federal  Act,  the  existing 
spirit  of  jealousy  would  be  mollified  ;  pro\'incialism  would  die 
from  want  of  proper  noui'ishment ;  the  legal  doubts  to  which  I 
have  referred  would  disappear  ;  numerous  obstacles  now  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  practical  conduct  of  the  business  would  be 
removed  ;  procedure  would  be  cheapened  ;  a  new  energy  and 
increased  vitality  would  be  imparted  to  an  interest  which  has 
already  assumed  enormous  proportions,  and  whicli  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  growth  of  our 
national  life. 


The    Political    Conscience. 

(By    Thk    Honourable    Dr.    G.\rr.\.\',    M.L.C.,    e.\- 

Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Cou.mcil 

OF  New  South  Wales.) 

The  second  Editorial  of  the  last  number  of  this  journal, 
which  was  based  on  two  extracts  from  Mr.  I.ecky's  recent  work 
called  the  "  Map  of  Life,"  dealt  with  a  (juestion  of  perpetual 
interest  and  perpetual  importance.  It  is  always  taking  on  new 
shapes,  and  being  illustrated  by  a  new  set  of  circumstances,  and 
dealt  with  from  new  points  of  \'iew  ;  but  it  is  always  at  bottom 
the  same  question,  namely,  how  far  a  Minister  may  allow  his 
personal  opinions  as  to  public  policy  to  be  o\ermastered  by 
political  exigencies.  Mr.  Lecky  is  a  writer  to  whom  all  thinkers 
are  greatly  indebted.  He  is  not  only  learned,  but  he  is  fairly 
free  from  personal  partisanship  ;  he  is  a  broad-minded  thinker  of 
a  judicial  turn  of  mind,  and  his  judgments  are  generally  fair, 
and  free  from  the  control  of  any  parti  pris.  But  in  the 
particular  case  quoted  in  the  article  referred  to,  I  think  there  will 
be  general  approval  of  the  editorial  criticism  that  it  is  an  over- 
statement to  assert  that  "  time-serving  and  popularitj'-hunting  " 
are  to  the  statesman  in  a  certain  sense  both  a  necessity  and  a 
duty.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  admit  the  use  of  the  word  "  necessity" 
in  such  a  context,  but  the  word  "duty"  seems  to  me  quite 
unallowable.  Can  any  one  of  the  readers  of  this  review  name  a 
case  in  colonial  politics  in  which  time-serving  and  popularity- 
hunting  were  a  duty  1  The  utmost  that  we  ought  to  admit  i.s 
that  it  was  permissible.  There  has  been  plenty  of  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  and  there  has  been  plenty  of 
criticism  upon  it  ;  and  this  has  come  from  a  variety  of  quarters, 
from  men  differently  trained,  with  differing  degrees  of  conscience, 
and  has  been  expressed  with  all  grades  of  leniency  and  severity 
of  treatment.  There  have  been  the  critics  of  the  press,  not 
unfrequently  the  critics  of  the  pulpit ;  there  has  been  the  criticism 
of  the  platform,  of  the  hustings,  of  the  average  voter,  of  the  member 
of  Parliament,  of  the  ex-Minister,  and  the  defence,  of  accused 
Ministers  themselves.  Hardly  any  of  the  critics  have  insisted 
on  a  rule  of  absolute  perfection  or  of  undeviating  conformity 
between  a  politician's  private  opinion  and  his  public  performance. 
Roughly  speaking,  we  may  divide  them  into  two  classes.  One 
class  will  hold  iip  the  flag  of  political  purity,  and  will  say  to 
politicians  of  all  classes  :  "  You  must  never  lose  sight  of  purity 
of  conduct  in  public  affairs  ;  you  should  have  a  belief,  you  should 
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expound  your  belief,  you  sho\ild  he  a  |iro]i,ixaii<list  for  it,  iiikI  if 
necessary,  you  should  j'o  down  witli  your  tlaf{."  On  the  otiier 
hand,  the  l)ulk  of  jiractieal  people,  and  even  niiiny  of  the  stiflTest 
of  erities,  would  say:  "J)o  not  carry  consistency  to  extremes; 
do  not  turn  pati'iotism  into  pedanti'y  ;  fjive  to  consistency  what 
is  its  due,  but  do  not  forget  the  solid  interests  of  your  country." 
Thousands  of  years  ago,  a  case  of  conscience  by  a  man  at  Coiirt 
who  wished  to  do  the  right  thing  was  put  to  one  of  the  most 
rigid  of  religious  teachers  :  ••  In  this  thing  tlie  I>ord  pardon  tliy 
servant,  that  when  my  master  goeth  into  the  liouse  of  HimTuon 
to  worshi])  there,  and  he  leaneth  on  my  hand,  and  I  Ixiw  myself 
in  the  house  of  Rinnnon,  the  Lord  pardon  tliv  sei'vant  in  this 
tiling  ;  and  he  said  unto  him.  Go  in  ]>eace.''  Klisha's  replv  wa.s 
broad-minded  and  practical,  yet  we  have  sinne  modern  preachei's 
who  wouhl  have  said,  "No,  thi'ow  up  your  post  first."  Our 
politicians  find  themselves  pretty  often  in  the  house  of  Uinunon, 
and  they  do  their  genuflexions  with  a  zeal  and  an  ai)pearance  of 
sincerity  that  strike  the  onlookers  as  somewhat  e.\(-essive.  Even 
the  living  idol  that  is  worshipped  nuist  simietimes  smile. 

The  best  critics  are  the  politicians  who  have  been  fairly 
tried  who  have  been  through  the  mill  and  know  what  it  is  like. 
There  is  such  a  difference  between  the  critics  who  know  and  those 
who  do  not  know  a  difference  so  great  as  would  reduce  to 
silence  the  modest  and  just  of  the  latter  class  if  they  only  knew 
how  important  that  difference  was.  A  man  like  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  have  told  many  a  tale  of  pressure  brought  to  beai'  on  a 
Premier  to  modify  his  measures  in  order  to  humour  sections  of  his 
supporters,  and  of  the  many  exercises  of  mind  he  went  through 
as  to  whether  his  early  traditional  opinions  were  right  after  all. 
He  was  undergoing  political  conversion  all  his  life,  and  beginning 
as  an  ultra-Conservative  in  Chui-ch  and  State,  ended  as  a 
Con.servative  by  temperament  and  a  Radical  by  reason.  Possibly 
Mr.  Morley,  his  biographer,  may  be  able  to  let  a  little  light  on  to 
those  many  changes.  His  bitter  enemies  say  that  he  always 
trimmed  his  sails  to  the  coming  breeze  ;  his  followers  believe  that 
he  was  always  honestly  convinced.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  matter 
of  electoral  reform,  went  one  better  than  the  Liberals,  because  he 
thought  it  a  good  parliamentary  trick  to  "dish  the  Whigs."  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  did  anything  like  that.  Perhaps  the  most 
questionable  of  his  great  'moves  was  his  offer  on  the  eve  of  an 
electiiui  to  abolish  the  Income  Tax.  This  was  at  the  time  taken 
to  be  a  bribe  offered  to  the  income  tax  paying  class ;  and  if  so,  it 
was  rejected.  This  was  the  only  if^nominioiis  defeat  Mr. 
Gladstone  ever  suftered.  Though  this  great  statesman  was 
very  fond  of  laying  down  the  law— especially  for  other 
people— he  never '  attempted  to  draw  the  line  between  what  wa.s 
permissible  in  party  warfare  and  what  was  not. 

A  Minister  in  power  is  tempted  to  reason  in  this  fashion  : 
"  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  my  party  should  be  in 
power,  also  that  I  should  lead  the  party  ;  to  do  this,  I  must 
secure  a  majority,  and  therefore  I  must  count  votes.  I  must 
make  concessions,  for  if  I  am  too  stifi,  the  Government  wdl  be 
upset,  and  a  party  with  the  wrong  policy  wdl  come  in.  ■^\  ith.n 
limits,  this  is  reasonable:  but  where  are  the  limits?  AM.o  is 
aoincr  to  draw  the  line  as  to  how  far  a  politic.a.i,  an,l  especially  a 
Premier,  may  vote  for  what  he  does  not  believe  in  order  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  a  great  policy  m  which  he  does  believe 
The  answer  is  that  no  one  can  do  it,  for  the  simple  reas.m  that 
the  line  is  not  to  be  drawn.  Mr.  Leckv  himself  who  ,s  ond  of 
dvin..  judgments,  and  who  is  very  skilful  at  it.  himself  a.lmits  in 
^lothei    book  that  in   the  casuistry   of  practical   life  there  is  a 

right  .-^nd  -  -'-""g'  '-"d  y^'  *'^^  ^'r"',"^. '"}"  '"'T  I  t'Ti 

In  his  "History  of  European  Morals,"  wdien  referring  to  the 
merts  and   demerits  of  amusements  and  the  hnc  which  divides 

he  Iht  from  the  wrong,  an<l  the  rule  of  conduct  that  should  be 
1     1    7^wn     he   savs  ■    "  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  line  to  be 

hi  By  whSecanthepointbedeterniined  at  which  an 
amusement  becomes  vitiated  by  reason  of  its  consequences  ?  To 
t'eele  intuitive  moralist  is  obliged  to  answer  that  such  a  line 
^i^^^fbe  drawn,  that  such  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-Siing^S^ti^t^^^^^^^^ 


can  iiiily  lay  down  general  ptim-ipli-s.  Individual  feeling  or  I  hi' 
general  sentiment  of  .siK'iely  miuhI  draw  the  ap])lication." 

But    though   the   practical    neceKsitics  of  the   pn  iIIji  men  I  a  ry 

and  jiarty  system  make  it  compulwiry  t<i  allow  a  i-erlaiti  degi- )f 

fre<>  play  t/o  tiie  |Hiliti<'al  conscience,  it  is  ini|HiKsible  imt  to  fwl 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  liecauHC  human  nature  iM'ing  wiiat 
it  is,  men  will  always  !«•  tempted  to  make  a  larger  allowanci-  for 
theinselv<'s  than  thi-re  is  really  any  nci-essity  for.  Caiiili<lates  for 
an  election  exaggerate  the  impmtance  of  their  own  suc«:ess,  and 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  lieikled  by  a  badgering  elector  into 
confessions,  admisNioiis,  ami  prnmises  which  an*  r<'ally  not 
essential  to  their  election,  and  which  are  sinijily  degra<ling  l<> 
themselves;  while  Ministers,  es|«ecially  if  threatened  with  some 
immediate  desertion  on  the  jiart  of  a  few  members  of  their  own 
])artv,  will  often  vacate  the  position  they  had  assumed,  or  modify 
the  priiiciiile  of  their  measures  in  order  In  satisfy  men  who  might 
.safelv  be  defied.  The  temptatifiii  is  always  to  Im-  on  the  safe  side 
and  run  iiu  risks,  and  fear  magnilies  dangers  which  courage  would 
often  have  disiierse<l.  'I'he  want  of  moral  courage  in  |iul)lic  men 
is  constantlj'  deplored,  and  our  |)oliti<'al  sysU'm  undoubtedly 
aggravates  it.  This  is  one  of  its  disadvantages,  to  be  set  against 
its  many  and  great  advantages.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
danger,  about  its  magnitude  or  its  con.stancy.  The  important 
question  is  :  What  is  the  preventive  or  the  cure? 

Tlu're  are  but  two  i-emedies  available  :  a  liighei'  standar<l  of 
political  virtue  in  the  ]>oliticiMii  himself  and  a  higher  expectation 
of  his  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  voting  community  at  large.  The 
former  would  follow  on  the  latter,  in  apix'ar.-ince  at  lea.st,  if  the 
general  standard  of  integrity  and  consistency  were  raised.  The 
misfoilune  is  that  this  stanilard  is  higher  theoreti(yilly  than  it  is 
practically.  Generally  speaking,  all  constituencies  woulrl  prefer 
to  have  an  honorable  member  rathei'  than  a  dishonorable  one,  ;\ 
courageous  than  a  cowardly  one,  a  man  who  is  fond  of  straight- 
forward coui-ses  than  a  man  who  is  ready  for  any  tortuous  mo\-e- 
ment.  But  the  interests  of  constituencies  themselves  are  often 
affected  by  the  Government  policy.  Apart  from  genei-al  prin- 
ciples, tliere  are  public  works.  A  Government  in  power  is  a 
Government  supported  by  a  majority,  and  the  majority,  liking  to 
.see  its  i>olitiial  principles  in  the  ascendant,  will  be  disposed  to 
forgive  a  Government  much,  to  laugh  at  its  peccadilloes  and 
excuse  its  strategy,  if  it  only  manages  to  keep  in  power.  Tlie 
carrying  out  of  a  public  work  which  aflects  the  district  is  still 
more  certain  to  warp  the  pf)litical  conscience.  The  Ijest  of 
candidates  and  the  purest  of  Ministers  cannot  expect  support  if 
he  should  think  that  the  clamour  for  a  certain  public  work  ought 
not  to  be  yielded  to  in  the  existing  state  of  the  public  finances. 
Does  anvone  know  a  ca.se  where  a  cjiiulidate  was  not  fully 
impressed  with  the  impintance  of  a  railway  to  his  own  electorate? 
A  line  across  Bogsoil  Flat  to  the  townshi])  of  Rising  Ground  is 
to  him  a  national  work  of  the  highest  imjiortance,  and  (me  that 
will  pav  from  the  jump.  Needless  to  ask  by  what  process  he  has 
arrived  at  this  conclu.sion.  The  one  thing  that  is  clear  to  him 
and  to  everyone  else  is  that,  if  by  any  ])rocess  of  rea-stining  he 
had  arri\ed  at  an  opposite  conclusion,  he  would  not  get  elected 
again.  Acute  Premiers  ha\e  not  failed  to  see  this  fact  and  t^> 
follow  out  its  consequences,  and  the  distribution  of  public  works 
is  almost  one  of  the  fine  arts.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  natural 
temptation  to  forgive  everything  to  a  Ministry  that  is  sfmnd  on 
the  public  works  question,  there  is  in  the  community  generally  a 
preference  for  public  \-irtue,  and  an  admiration  for  uprightness 
and  moral  courage,  which  is  the  salt  of  the  nation.  It  is  to  this 
that  the  public  teachers  must  constantly  appeal,  in  spite  of 
occasional  aberrations.  If  we  are  to  prosper  and  become 
politically  virtuous,  this  estimation  of  virtue  must  be  kept  from 
falling  back,  and  must  if  possible  be  rai.sed,  if  ever  so  little,  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  speakers,  the  writei-s,  and  the 
public  men,  whose  work  thiough  life  is  consistently  to  keep  tlie 
pe<jple  up  to  the  mark,  aie  the  real  benefactors  to  their  country. 
Thev  will  have  to  resist  great  temptations  no  doubt  — but  then 
what  are  virtuous  men  for  ?  It  is  one  consoling  reflection  that 
the  Federal  Parliament  will  not  be  so  controlled  by  the  public 
works  question  or  by  the  distribution  of  taxation  as  the  provin- 
cial Parliaments  have  been,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  we  may 
naturally  hope  for  a  broader  c<mception  of  public  affairs  and  a 
hifher  tone  of  statesmanship  to  be  seen  in  the  new  capital  than 
we  have  too  often  witnessed  in  the  provincial  centres. 
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A  Federal  University. 


(By 


Litt.  D. 


Professor  Edward  E.  Morris, 
Melbourne  University.) 

My    attention    has    been    called    to    the    interesting    article    by 
Mr     Alexander    Sutherland   in    the    April    number    of    Lnited 
Australia  on  the  subject  of  "  A  Federal  University.       Many 
of  the  views  contained  in   that  paper  have  long   been   held   by 
myself      More   than  twenty-four   years  ago   I    ventured  on  the 
same  recommendation  in  an  article  in  the  Melbourne  Review 
(April,  1.S76).     Just  nineteen  years  ago  I  expressed  them  again 
niore  fully  in  an  article  in  the  same  Review,  to  which  I  gave  the 
title    of  ''Federated   Universities"  (July,    1881).      The    paper.s, 
however,  attracted  but  little  attention,  and  seldom  have  I  found 
any  one  to  share  the  views  set  forth.     The  articles  were  written 
before  1  was  myself  connected   with   university   teaching,  and   I 
am  not  sure   that   I   ever   met   a  Professor  who  believed  in  the 
co-operation   for  examining  purposes  advocated  by  me  then,  and 
advocated  still.     The  only  adlierence  of  which  I  ever  heard  was 
that   of   members   of   University  Councils,   but   of  those  never  a 
majority  in  any  one  body.     It  was  told  me  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Univer.sity  of  Adelaide  it  was  propo.sed  by  a  distinguished 
member    that,     with    a    view    to    common    examinations,     the 
Melbourne  curriculum   should  be  adopted   en  bloc,  and  that  the 
chief  opponent  of  the  proposal  was  Professor  Horace  Lamb,  who 
afterwards    left    Adelaide,     and    is    now    at    Owen's    College, 
Manchester.       His     vigorous    advocacy    of     independence    was 
completely  successful.     Many  years  afterwards   the   Rev.    H.  J. 
Poole,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Adelaide  Council,  and  later 
resident   at   Ballarat,    sent   me   a  paper   in  support  of  the  very 
measure    of    co-operation    advocated    by    Mr.    Sutherland.     Un- 
fortunately,   papers   have   a   way  of  becoming    mislaid,  and   my 
hands  cannot  find  it  now.     When,  at  the  Hobart  meeting  of  the 
Australasian     Association    for    the    Advancement    of     Science 
(January,    1892),    I    had    the   honour    to    hold    the    position   of 
President  of  a  Section  for  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  I  took  the 
opportunity  in  my  address  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  a  marked 
advantage  if,   by  means  of  joint  examinations,  a  common  value 
could  be  attached  to  the  degrees  of  the  Australian  Universities. 
The  oulv  notice  taken  of  this  was  a  charge  made  in  the  leading 
Hobart  paper  that,  as  a  Professor  of  the  Melbourne  University,  I 
was  trying  to  annex  the  smaller  University  of  Tasmania,  though, 
I  am  bound    to  add  that  the  editor  allowed  me  to  make   full 
explanation  in  his  columns.     May  I  be  excused  if  I   have  thus 
given    an    historic    account    of    my    attitude  in    this    matter  1 
Accepting  almost  every  argument  that  Mr.  Sutherland  has  used, 
I  am  not  sanguine    enough  to    believe  that  there    is  the    least 
chance  of  bringing  the  reform  about. 

Mr.  Sutherland   makes  his  point  quite   convincingly  that  a 
degree   obtained    with    the   hall-mark    of    an    examination    that 
belongs  to  the  whole  of  Australia  would  be  of  greater  value  than 
a  degree  conferred  by  the  University  of  a  single  colony.     Every- 
one  knows   Australia.      Even  in  these    days    of    enlightenment 
many  in  the  old  world,  many  in  America,  are  singularly  vague  as 
to  the  details  about  Australian  cities.     When   writers  far  away 
make  mistakes  on  such  a  matter,  we  have  a  tendency  to  be  severe 
about  "  grotes([ue  geography."     And  yet,  few  of  us   Australians 
could    pass    a    satisfactory   examination    on    the    geography    of 
Canada.     Towards    Canada    as  a   whole   we  have   the   kindliest 
feelings,   but  knowledge  as  to    geographical    particulars   is   not 
widely   spread.     Let   me  offer  a  test,    simple  and   to  the  point. 
Let  any  University  man  or  woman  in   Australia   take   a  pencil, 
and   write   down  the  names  of  all   the  Universities   within  the 
Dominion  that  he  or  she  knows  by  name,  and  afterwards  refer  to 
a  printed   list  of  the   same.     Few  could  award   themselves  full 
marks.     A  degree  with  a  Canadian  hall-mark  would  come   to  us 
with   a  far  greater  value  than  one  fi'om  any  single  place.     Pur- 
posely, I  omit  the  name  of  a  Canadian  University,  not  wishing  to 
prompt    anyone    who   meditates    the    little    exercise    suggested. 
Whether  within  the  Commonwealth   of  Australia  or  beyond  its 
bounds,  the  degrees  would  rise  in   value,  were   Mr.  Sutherland's 
wise  suggestion  adopted,   and   the  experience   of    New   Zealand 
followed. 

Within  certain  well-defined  limits,  such  as  are  suggested  by 
independent  political  governments,  the  multiplication  of  degree- 


characters  I 
any  .step 
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degree 


conferring  bodies  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a  mistake.  Better 
results  can  be  procured'  from  the  strengthening  of  existing 
universities.  As  the  demand  for  higher  education  for  both 
sexes  increases,  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  teaching,  and  even 
of  teaching  bodies  or  Universities  is  necessary,  but  the  supply 
of  rival  institutions  need  not  precede  the  demand.  The  judgment 
of  many  American  millionaires  may  be  accepted  that,  unless  it  be 
the  establishment  of  libraries,  there  is  no  way  of  expending 
money  that  does  more  good  unaccompanied  by  corresponding 
harm!  With  the  highest  education,  as  in  other  things,  competition 
is  good,  but  competition  can  easily  be  pushed  too  far.  It 
certainly  has  been  in  •the  United  States,  where,  literally, 
hundreils  of  Universities  exist,  and  it  is  passing  hard  for  any 
one  not  an  American  to  distinguish  the  Universities  that  are 
doing  work,  of  which  any  Euiopean  country  might  be  proud, 
from" those  that  are  hardly  on  a  level  with  an  English  grammar 
school.  Even  Americans  themselves  find  the  knowledge  hard, 
so  that  the  man  on  the  .street  in  a  great  American  city  knows 
only  a  few  Universities  by  name,  and  those  chiefly  because  of 
prowess  at  baseball.  Mr.  Sutherland  quotes  an  instance  of  an 
excellently-equipped  American  University,  of  which  the  outer 
world  is  "ignorant  ;  and,  amusingly  enough,  he  spells  its  name 
wrong,    unless    during    the    last    decade    the    spelling    has  been 

The  usual  argument   against    the   proposal   is  that  it  would 

check   individual  development,   that  the   several  Universities  in 

Australia   are    growing    in    different    directions   and    assuming 

of  their  own,  that  this  is  an  unmixed  good,  and  that 

which    would    diminish   individuality    in    the    growth 

mischievous.      Tliere    is    much    force    in    this    line   of 

But  it  ajiplies  rather  to  the  higher  than  to  the  lower 

the  honours  rather  than   to  tiie  pass.      The    "pass" 

to  be  regarded    as  the  stamp  that  the    graduate  has 

reached  a  certain  standard  of  knowledge  and   culture.     On  this 

point  difference  should  not  be  perniitted  to   exist.     Uniformity 

of  standard   is   compatible   with  great   diversity  in   methods    of 

teaching. 

Much  and  wide  experience  as  an  examiner  has  fallen   to  my 
lot,  and  I  have  acted  sometimes  as  sole  examiner,  sometimes  with 
colleagues.     I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is   always  best  to 
have  'co-examiners.     One  man   usually  .sets  the  paper,   and   the 
others  are  brought    together    to    criticise.       After    that    process 
there   is  a  much  smaller  chance   of  ambiguity  remaining  in   the 
wording  of  a  question,   or  of   questions  being  set   peculiar   to   a 
particular    line    of    teaching    not    generally    accepted.        Such 
questions  are  manifestly  out  of  place  in   a  paper  to  be  answered 
by  pupils  of  a  teacher,  and  by   candidates  as  -ivell,    who   have  not 
enjoyed    the    advantage    of    his    teaching.        At    a    meeting    of 
examiners  other  minds  are  brought  to  bear   on  a  set  of  questions, 
and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  paper  did   not   issue  from 
the  ordeal  improved  from  eccentricities.     But,  as  Mr.  Sutherland 
.states,  it    is    hard    in    many    subjects    to    obtain    competent  co- 
examiners.     The  young  graduate  in  honours  either  takes  part  in 
educational  work  or  in  otlier  work  in  the  world.     By 
is  probably  disqualified  because  of  the  pressure  of 
ments,  and  for  other  rea.sons ;  through  the  second  his  knowledge 
frequently  grows  rusty. 

Boards  composed  of  the  professors  of  different  Universities 
would,  to  mv  mind,  be  ideal  boards.  There  would  be  room  for 
indix-iduality,  and  a  check  on  anything  like  eccentricity.  As  far 
as  honour  papers  are  concerned,  the  method  of  giving  a  choice  of 
questions  would  leave  scope  for  following  up  particular  lines  of 
enquiry. 

Mr.  Sutherland  is  to  my  mind  perfectly  right  in  holding 
that  it  is  in  connection  with  higher  work  that  our  Universities 
need  development,  and  this  may  be  classed  under  two  heads. 
Honour  work  with  the  old  Universities  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Post-graduate  work  with  the  best  Universities  in  the  United 
States.  There  less  stress  is  laid  upon  the  undergraduate  honours, 
and  more  on  the  continuation  studies  of  the  graduate,  including 
research.  No  doubt  a  remarkable  stimulus  for  honours  would  be 
found  if  they  were  granted  after  tests  common  to  all  the 
Universities  of  Australia,  and  if  scholarships  and  prizes  thus 
found  a  larger  field  of  competitors.  Research  also  would  probably 
gain  a  similar  stimulus 
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And  now,  havinff  written  all  this,  I  arknowledK,-  that  I  an, 
beat.ns  the  an-,  or,  as  the  ancients  used  to  say.  ••  hoilinf;  a  stone  " 
It  IS  prohtless  exercTse  I  have  not  the  s.nallest  e.xpeelation  that 
such  combination  ot  the  Australian  Universities  will  he  .-Hecte.l 
Occasionally  a  Professor  of  one  University  will  act  .us  ,m 
i.xanimer  m  another,  as  happens  now  :  but  little  more  is  likely  to 
come.  But  it  may  l)e  asked  if  j;r<-ater  ditliculties  have  been 
overcome  in  the  political  world,  and  federation  ha«  resulted,  why 
not  m  that  ot  the  Uni^•ersities  I  The  answer  is,  that  almost  all 
men  protessed  to  support  federation.  "  Not  this  scheme  or  that 
scheme  they  would  say  ;  "  the  thing  in  itself  is  good,  but  it 
■should  be  done  in  a  way  that  we  appri>ve."  On  the  University 
question  there  is  no  such  consensus  as  to  the  end  in  view  If 
there  were,  the  means  would  easily  be  ai-ranged.  Finding  so  few 
to  favour  what  to  me  is  such  an  obvious  improvement,  I  be'dn  to 
doubt  my  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  regard  the  proposal 
as  a  "Counsel  of  Perfection." 


An  Australian  War  Reserve. 

(Being  the  substance  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Major-Generai,  French 
C.M.G.,  Military  Commandant  for  New  South  Wales,  by  the 
HONOFRAELE  SiR  FREDERICK  T.  Sargood,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.'C,  in 
answer  to  the  former's  recent  letter  to  The  Times.) 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    UNITED   AUSTRALIA. 

Sir,  — 1.  Major-General  French,  C.M.G.,  who  as  militarj 
commandant  for  several  years  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in,  and 
rendered  valuable  services  to,  the  defence  forces  both  of  Qu'eens- 
lanrl  and  New  South  Wales,  has  been  good  enough  to  ask  my 
opinion  upon  the  scheme  for  an  "  Australian  War  Reserve,"  as 
set  forth  in  his  letter  of  May  8th,  1900,  to  The  Times. 

2.  In  accepting  this  invitation  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  Major-General  French,  consequent  upon  his  many  years 
service  in  the  Imperial  Army,  necessarily  views  this  matter  from 
a  somewhat  dili'erent  standpoint  to  myself,  as  my  opinions  ujion 
defence  matters  are  more  or  less  inHuenced  by  my  intimate 
connection  with  our  connnercial,  industrial,  social  and  political 
life,  and  my  consequent  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  oui'  men  and 
of  what  is  practicable. 

3.  But  we  are,  and  have,  long  been  absolutely  agreed  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Australian  defences  are  far  from  perfect,  and 
that  we  are  absolutely  without  any  permanent  organisation  to 
enable  us  to  assist  the  Empire  with  drilled,  disciplined,  and  well 
armed  troops. 

4.  Major-General  French  propcises  to  raise  an  "  Australian 
War  Ke.seive  of  10,000  men,  to  serve  within  or  without  Au.stralia 
in  war  time." 

5.  That  the  pay  should  be  £8  per  annum  for  privates  of 
Infantry,  and  £12  per  annum  for  troopers,  with  the  other  ranks 
paid  in  proportion. 

6.  That  the  Imperial  Government  should  pav  the  cost, 
which  would  amount  to  about  £100,000  per  annum. 

7.  And  he  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  "this  would  give 
Australia  a  splendid  '  war  reserve '  mainlj'  at  the  cost  of  the 
Imperial  Government." 

8.  In   connection   with  the  above   proposals  I  would  point 


out : 


(a)  That  the  total  cost  of  the  "  War  Reserve  "  is  con- 
siderably underestimated,  as  to  the  £100,000  must 
be  added  : — • 

The  increased  pay  of  the  officei-s  and  non-com- 
missioned officers. 

The  pay  and  expenses  of  the  stafl'  (including  drill 
instructors). 

The  cost  of  ammunition  u.sed. 

The  cost  of  uniform. 

The  purchase  of  arms  and  a  stock  of  ammunition. 

The  erection  and  up-keep  of  additional  orderly 
rooms,  etc.    ' 


(/')  Tlie  tjixiMiyerH  in  the  old  country  will  probably  want 
to  know  why  they  Nlxmld  Im"  called  o|Hin  to  pay  for 
the  maintninaiicr  of  a  .Military  Fon-e  which,  a<-<ording 
to  (ienernl  French,  "will  gi\V  Australia  a  splendid 
wai- renerve,"  si-eiiig  that  in  tln'ir  ojiinion  there  will 
be  no  guarantee  that  the  nicii  will  Iw  forlh.i.niihg 
when  recjiiired  for-  liiiiicriiil  pur|.i>seN. 

(<•)  ft  must  not  be  forgotten  that  pn«t  ex|>erieiice  hoH 
proved  that  our  population  is  t<Ni  migratory,  and  their 
o(-(U|iation  tcKi  un«-ertuin,  to  ]ierniit  the  fdrmation  of 
a  large  anil  i-eliable  |{e«erve. 

(d)  And  for  the  same  rea«on  the  annual  Miusters  for 
training  and  musketry  wouM  U-  small  and  irregular, 
as  such  training  to  be  edective  would  have  to  i-xlend 
over  two  to  three  weeks.  a,s  i.s  thi-  practice  with  the 
Militia  at  Home. 

(«)  Further,  the  i>ay  of  the  "  War  Reserve  "  being  the 
same  or  even  more  than  that  of  the  Militia  Force 
(which  is  the  fii-st  and  mo.st  imjwrtant  line  of  our 
defence,  and  which  ha.s  to  flischarge  mu(-h  more 
onerous  and  regular  duties  throughout  the  year  than 
the  "  Reserve "),  would  cause  great  di.scontent 
amongst  all  rank.s  of  the  Militia. 

(/)  Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  is  the  certainty 
that  the  formation  of  what  General  French  calls  a 
"splendid  .\ustraliari  War  Meserve  "  would  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  afhocate  a  material  reduction  of  the 
Federal  Force.s  in  the  .several  .States. 

9.  But  I  heartily  concur  in  the  <i]union  that  when  con- 
.sidering  the  imi>ortant  (piestion  of  Imjierial  ilefence  we  ouglit  to 
acknowledge  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  should  recognise  the  duty  of  .sharing  in  the 
defence  of  the  Empire. 

10.  And  in  this  cimnection  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  war  in  Africa  our  men  and  otKcers  ha%e  had  to 
contend  with  the  Boei-s,  who,  like  theni.selves,  are  only  partially 
drilled  and  disciplined  ;  but  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any 
of  the  Continental  nations  we  should  have  to  face  troops  highly 
trained  and  organiserl,  and  lead  by  experienced  oflicers. 

11.  Hence  it  ajipears  to  me  that  the  most  economical 
(because  the  most  efficient)  plan  would  be  for  Australia  not  to 
attempt  to  rai.se  a  "  Wai-  Reserve  "  to  he  drilled  occa.sionally, 
and  practically  without  organisation,  but  rather  let  us  increase 
the  strength  of  the  Jlilitia.  and  convert  the  Mounte<l  Rifles  also 
into  Militia. 

I  L'.  The  Commonwealth  would  then  have  a  numerous,  homo- 
genous, and  well  drilled  and  organised  defence  force,  from  which 
we  know  that  we  could  rely  with  absolute  certainty  u]ion 
obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  Volunteers  to  serve  whenever  or 
wherever  needed,  while  their  places  would  at  cmce  Ix-  filled  by 
men  who  had  passed  through  the  Force. 

1;}.  True,  the  cost  of  the  defences  will  be  increased  :  but  the 
great  and  momentous  changes  tliat  have  taken  place  in  the  E^st, 
and  the  fact  that  Russia,  France,  Germany,  Japan  and  America 
have  and  will  continue  to  have  large  military  and  naval  force.s 
within  striking  distance  of  Australia,  must  compel  us  to  recognise 
that  the  Australian  Commonwealth  will  in  the  immediate  future 
occupy  a  very  different  and  much  more  responsible  position  than 
in  the  p<ist  ;  and  that  to  maintain  that  position,  and  to  he  able 
to  discharge  those  responsibilities,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces.sary 
to  face  a  larger  expenditure  upon  the  defences. 

14.  This  extra  expenditure  will  not,  however,  be  .so  large  as 
at  first  sight  would  appear  necessary,  a.s,  while  of  opinion  that 
the  British  taxpayer  will  certainly  object  to  pay  for  the  10,000 
"  AN'ar  Reserve  "  suggested  by  Major-General  French,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Imperial  Government  would 
willingly  do,  as  it  has  done  on  previous  occasions  — give,  free  of 
charge,  a  supply  of  rifles,  field  guns,  accoutrements,  ammunition, 
etc.,  conditional  upon  the  Commonwealth  Forces  being  increased 
in  number  as  may  lie  mutually  agreed  upon. 

1.").  And,  in  addition,  the  Imperial  Government  would 
probably  bear  a  portion  of  the  pay  of  such  Imperial  officers  a.s 
from  time  to  time  may  be  required  by  the  Commonwealth, 
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16.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  of 
Major-General  French  provides  for  a  "  Reserve  Force  oi 
occasionally  ,h-UUd  men,  the  "pay"  of  same  to  be  paid  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  the  Commonwealth  to  Ijear  aU  the 
other  expenses  ;  while  I  suggest,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  an 
increase  of  the  Militia  Forces  (which,  being  drilled  /hrou;,hout 
the  year,  must  be  more  efficient  than  any  "  Reserve  "),  and  that 
while  the  Imperial  Government  should  supply  certain  arms,  guns, 


ammunition,  accoutrements,  etc.,  the  pay  and  other  expenses 
should  be  met  by  tlie  Commonwealth,  which  would  then  he 
certain  of  having,  at  a  comparatively  small  increased  total 
annual  cost,  a  reliable  and  strong  Defence  Force,  practically 
available  for  all  purposes. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

F.  T.  Sargood,  I.ieut. -Colonel. 


jf  uturc  Contvibutous  to  "  XTliutcb  Hustralia." 

The  following  gentlemen   have   promised   to  contribute    to    the    columns    of  "  United  Australia"  :— 


Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Abbott,  K.C.M.G.,M.P.,  Speaker 
of  Legislative  Assembly  (N.S.W. ). 

W.  E.  Abbott,  Esq    (N.S.W  ) 

The  Hon.  Sir  R.  Chaffey  Baker,  K.C.M.G.,  Presi- 
dent of  Legislative  Council  (S.A.). 

The  Hon.  Edmund  Barton,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (N.S.W.) 

Colonel  George  W.  BeU,  U.S.  Consul  (N.S.W.). 

Sir  J.  Langdon  BonytUun,  K.B.  (S.A.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  K.C.M.G., 
M.P.  (Tas.) 

L.  J.  Brient,  Esq.  (Editor  Sydney  Daily  Teleyraph) 

James  Burns,  Esq.  (N.S.W.) 

Professor     Pitt     Cobbett,     Svdnev     University 

(N.S.W.). 
T.  A.    Coghlan,    Esq.,    Government   Statistician 

(N.S.W.). 
Hon.    Henry    Copeland,     M.P.,     Agent-(iencral 

(N.S.W.). 
Hon.  Dr.  W.  P.  CuUen,  M.L.C.  (N.S.W.) 
W.  Curnow,  Esq.  (Y.AMov  Sydney  Morniwj  Herald) 
The  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  M.P.  (Vic.) 
Henry  Uobson,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Tas.) 
C.    Brunsdon    Fletcher,    Esq.    (Editor    Brisbane 

Courier) 


The  Right  Hon.   Sir  John  Forrest,    K.C.M.G.. 
M.P..  Premier  of  W.A. 

Hon.  Andrew  Garran,  LL.D  ,  M.L.C.  (N.S.W.) 

R.  R  Garran,  Esq.  LL.B.,  (N.S.W.) 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Gordon,  M.L.C.  (S.A.) 

The  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  G.C.M.CJ.,  Chief 

Justice  and  Lieut. -Governor  of  Quensland. 
The  Hon.  L  W.  Hackett,  M.L.C.  (W.A.) 
H.  B.  Higgins,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Vic.) 
The  Hon.  F.  W.  Holder,  M.P.,  Premier  of  S.A. 
The  Hon.  Isaac  P.  Isaacs,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (Vic.) 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (S.A.) 
The  Hon.   Sir  John  Madden,   K.C.M.G^,   Chief 

Justice  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Victoria. 

Professor  MacCallum,  M.A.  (Sydney  University) 

Wra.  McMillan,  Esq.  (N.S.W.) 

Professor     Edward      E.      Morris      (Melbourne 
University). 

Profes.sor  E.  J.  Nanson  (Melbourne  University). 

R.  E.  O'Connor,  E3q.,Q.C.  (N.S.W.) 

Hon.  Robert  Philp,  M.P.,  Premier  of  Queensland 

Hon.  E.  Pulsford,  M.L.C.  (N.S.W.) 

John  Quick,  Esii.,  LL.D.  (Vic.) 


The  Right  Hon.  George  Houston   Reid,    LL. D., 
M.P. ,  ex-Premier  of  New  .South  Wales. 

A.  Nugent  Robertson,  Esq.  (N.S.W.) 

The  Hon.  Captain  Rus.sell,  M.P.  (N.Z.) 

Dr.  Charles  Ryan  (Vic. ). 

H.   C.   Rus.sell,    Esq.,    (iovemnient     Astronomer 

(N.S.W.). 

The     Hon.      Sir      Fred.      Sargood,      K.C.M.G 

M.L.C.  (Vic.) 
R.  Murray  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Vic.) 

Miss  Catherine  Helen  Spence  (S.A. ). 

Professor      Anderson      Stuart,     M.V>.      Sydney 

University) 
Alexander  Sutherland.   Esq.,  M.A.  (Vie.) 
J.  H.  Symon,  Esq.,  Q.C.  (S.A.) 
Richard  Teeee,  Esq.  iN.S.W.) 

Professor  T.  G.  Tucker    (Melbourne   Universitv, 

Vic.) 
Henry  Gyles  Turner,  Esq.  (Vic.) 
J.  T.'Walker.  Ksq.  (N.S.W.) 
Howard  Willoughby,  Esq   ( Editor --1  i-i/iw,  Vic  ) 

Hon.  B.  R.  Wise,  Q.C,   M.P.,  Attorney-(ieneral 
(N.S.W.) 

The   Hon.    Sir    Henrv  J.    Wrixon.    K.C.  M.d., 
M.L.C.  (Vic.) 


IWotcs  of  Buetralian  3ntcrc5t. 


Ipolitical 

The  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the 
British  line  of  political  thought  which  it  encourages  in  men's 

Imperial  minds,  have   acted  as   an  epidemic  among  English 

Federation.  politicians.  We  had  occasion  in  our  last  issue  to 
deal  editorially  with  the  bearing  of  Australian 
Union  on  the  larger  problem  of  Imperial  Federation,  and  to  point  out  that 
the  more  ambitious  scheme  was  surrounded  with  dilficulties,  and  altogether 
premature  as  a  question  of  practical  politics.  We  went  further,  and 
indicated  some  of  the  preliminary  obstacles  to  its  realization,  among  others 
the  question  of  dift'erential  treatment  of  India,  the  question  of  conceding 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  \vithout  proportionate  taxation 
contributions  ;  and  we  urged  that  greater  experience  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  advocating  its  adoption  would  show  the  necessity  for  a  prolonged 
consultative  stage  of  Imperial  development,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  such 
scheme  of  Imperial  organization  or  consolidation. 

The  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  4, 
about  a  fortnight  or  more  prior  to  our  last  issue,  is  thereby  rendered  more 
interesting  ;  because  it  confirms  the  view  we  had  taken. 

Mr.  Hedderwick  moved, —"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is 
desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  that  the  colonies  should  be 
■admitted  to  some  direct  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament."  He 
referred  to  the  "phenomenal  growth  of  the  Empire,"  and  expressed 
surprise  that  "  no  eojisideratiou  whatever  had  been  bestowed  upon  that 
Greater  Britain  which  had  been  growing  up  across  the  seas,  and  that  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  widen  the  political  basis  upon  which  the  Empire 
rested,  so  as  to  enable  those  colonies  to  have  some  voice  in  the  Imperial 
Councils  of  the  State."  Mr.  Hedderwick  appears  to  have  had  some 
inkling  of  the  real  or  imagined  "touchiness"  of  the  colonies,  for  he 
expressed  "  the  earnest  hope  that  whatever  views  of  his  motion  might  be 
entertained,  no  one  would  let  fall  any  word  which  either  directly,  or  by 
actual  suggestion,  would  hurt  the  pride  or  wound  the  susceptibilities  of 
our  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas."  He  gracefully  skipped  the  difficulty 
presented  in  the  ciicumstances  of  India,  by  suggesting  that  the  racial 


differences  of  its  people  made  it  "  impossible  to  deal  with  them  on  the  same 
footing;"  an<l  he  passed  with  equal  ease  over  the  representation  and 
taxation  problem,  by  vaguely  suggesting  that  the  colonies  "already 
contributed  indirectly  at  least  to  Imperial  taxation.  "  He  <li(l  not, 
however,  think  it  worth  notice  that  the  contributions  do  not  equal  one- 
twentieth  of  their  ;jer  capita  proportion.  In  short,  all  tiie  dithculties  were 
treated  as  "  thin  ice,'  and  the  sentimental  side  of  the  proposition  involved 
in  the  motion  was  hammered  out  to  gold-leaf  proportions. 

Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  seconded  the  motion,  was  not  hajjiiv  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  task.  He  expressed  the  safe  conviction  that  "  Imperial 
Federation,  or  some  sort  of  representation  of  the  colonies  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  would  be  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  near  or  <listant  fuluic." 
He  admitted  that  the  way  was  barred  by  "time,  and  the  necessity  for 
more  practical  suggestions  "  He  pleaded  for  some  "  intermediate  policy  "'  ; 
for  something  to  be  done  "  to  recognise  the  right  of  the  colonics  to 
representation  of  some  kind  in  their  councils.'"  He  referred  to  the  cautious 
intimation  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Canada  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  follow  England  into  an\"  and  ex'eiy 
war  in  which  she  might  be  engaged,  and  then  made  the  sensible 
admission  that  "Imperial  Federation  could  not  be  a  matter  of  the 
immediate  future."'  He  had  received  a  suggestion  from  a  colonial  source 
that  the  Agents-General  might,  without  being  allowed  to  vote  ("it 
would,'  he  said,  "  be  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  ")  be  permitted  to  "  have 
a  voice  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.'"  He  said  that  "the  colonies  were 
beginning  to  demand  representation,"  which  will  certainly  be  news  to 
Australians  ;  and  among  other  pieces  of  news  he  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "  the  Melbourne  Aye  was  the  first  newspaper  in  Australia." 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  speech  was  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
want  of  correct  knowledge  of  Australian  affairs  and  public  feeling  on  the 
part  of  English  politicians. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  speech,  showed  many 
things;  first,  that  he  had  given  the  situation  careful  consideration; 
secondly,  considerable  tact  in  avoiding  what  one  might  call  the  "  touchy- '" 
features  of  the  question  ;  thirdly,  much  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
oveilaying  his  speech  with  acknowledgments  of  the  fine  sjiirit  which  had 
actuated  the  mover  and  seconder  of  llic  motion,  and  in  abstaining  from  any 
comments  upon  the  crudity  and  iinpractibility  of  the  proposal  :  ami,  as  a 
consequence,  the  mover  of  the  lesolution  withdrew  it,  and  sliowed 
gratitude  for  having  had  so  much  notice  taken  of  it. 
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Ml-   Chaniberlaiu's  spcooli  may  hu  tluia  sunm.arisecl  — 

That  no  flenmnd  or  reriuest  for  s,,cl>  a  diange  ha.l  hef.i  n.a.k'. 

Ihat   the  motion  was  too  vague,  heiause  the   mover  ha*l  omitted  to 

t::rlt:.r  i^,i^!;r  iJ^s:::  ^^"■^"  "•= '-  ^"^  ^-^  -^  -^•''-  -"-  -•^'p^ 
....!i'^.:'urav-:^irlpi^L:r-;i:'5zil-^ 

of  Commons  could  not  pass  .lomestic  legislation  for  the  colonies 

He  admitted  that  •'oomnuinieation  with  the  colonies  is  verv 
•lesirahle,  though  possibly  "better  obtained  by  special  delegation  than 
by  representatives  who  might  become  out  of  touJh  with  colonial  opinio,?" 
.\lr.  thamlier  am  repudiated  ever  having  proposed  an  Imperial 
Zollvere.n  and  said  that  all  he  did  was  "  to  point  out  that  if  there  is  to  Ik' 
any  kind  of  fiscal  arrangement  witli  the  colonies,  the  only  form  it  couM 
take  would  be  that  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein,  in  which  there  should  be 
freetrade  between  the  whole  Empire,  and  duties  of  some  kind,  as  a.'ainst 
other  countries.  He  concluded  witli  an  assurance  that  "  nothing  would 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than,  .luring  his  period  of  office,  to  promote  or 
a<lvaiice  iii  any  way  tliat  Imperial  unit\-  which  lias  been  the  dream  of  all 
statesmen  in  recent  times,  and  wliich  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  beli"ve 
po.ssibIe  of  realization."  " 

■■'■■■  *  * 

One  of  the  most  .sociable  of  the  manv  cordial  enter- 
i<T>-*®     ."r     *"?     V","""'"'''     ''^^''"'      '"      ""^     Australian     Federal 
^r'ly„7i-^^''^'     ''^legates  during  their  visit  to  Englaml  was  that  of 
Club      Dinner,   the  "  City  Liberal  Club.''    Lord  Ro.sel>ery  was  it.  the 
chair,  and  his  speech  was,  as  is  always  the  case  much 
to  the  point.     His  visit  to  Australia  in  1883  evidently  m.ade  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  heart  as  well  as  on  his  mind,  if  we  may  judge  from  thegenei-ous 
manner  in   ^vhIch  he  always  refers  to  tliat  event  when  Australia  is  the 
subject  of   his  utterance.      Tliere  was  nothing  new  in  what  he  said  on  this 
occasion,   but  the  old  or  obvious  things  were  said   in   a   way   that  gave 
them  a  new  force   and  authority.     Touching   upon    the   rapid  growth   of 
Australian  affairs,  he  said  that   "it  would  have  seemed  a  strange  thing  to 
our  grandfathers  a  century  ago,  even  at  the  time  that  he  was  born,  if  it  had 
been  supposed  that  five  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  come  back  to  the  old  country, 
instead  of  going  from  it,  in  order  to  bring  with  them  a  scheme  of  constitu- 
tion from  Australia,   which  was  not  to  separate  Imt   to  bind  closer  that 
distant  region  of  Great  Britain  to  the  mother  country." 

Referring  to  the  special  mission  of  the  delegates,  he  .said  :  -  "  We  see 
from  the  papers  that  our  friends,  wliom  we  welcome,  have  some  difficulty 
in  the  complete  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
anything  on  the  exact  point  in  dispute,  but  I  regret  that  at  this  moment. 
■  when  fecleration  has  travelled  in  .\ustralia  so  long  and  .so  arduous  a  road, 
tliere  shoultl  lie^  any  doubt  at  tlie  present  moment,  and  at  the  last 
moment  of  its  final  accomplislinicnt."  Turning  from  the  pa<t  and  from 
the  present  to  peer  for  a  moment  into  Australia's  future,  he  continued  :  - 
"  What  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth' will  be— whatever  may  be  the 
settlement  of  the  actual  points  in  dispute,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say".  When 
we  realize  that  there  are  four  millions  of  Englishmen  implanted  on  the 
continent,  of  which  the  possil)ilities  are  immeasurable,  ami  that  they  are, 
so  to  speak,  an  Imperial  and  predominant  outpost  in  tlic  centre  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  we  may  say  tliat  for  Australia  there  is  a  future  which  wc 
cannot  measure,  and  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  define.  One  lesson  wc 
learn  from  all  that  growth  of  Commonwealtli.  It  is  tliis :  that  no 
one  can  ever  measure  the  capacities  of  a  country  when  inhabited  b\-  a 
sturdy  and  industrious  population.  Australia  has  always  had  such 
a  population,  and  it  is  the  object  of  those  who  are  framing  a  bill 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  that  Australia  shoulil  recognise  in 
itself  a  country,  and  not  five  or  six  divei'gent  colonies.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  accomplished  the  work  in  a  manner  which  commends  itself  to 
those  who  love  the  Empire." 

Among  his  concluding  observations  were  these  :  *'  Now  we  see 
Australia  anxious  to  be  a  country,  anxious  to  be  a  nation,  but  anxious, 
not  for  purposes  of  independence  ;  anxious  only  that  she  might  be  a  nobler 
and  a  stronger  factor  in  the  British  Empire." 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Mr.  Kingston,  Sir  P.  Fysh,"Mr. 
Reeves,  Sir  Julian  Salamons,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  MeArthur,  of  the  well-known 
Australian  firm,  who  has  been  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  filled  the  position  of  "  whip  "  to  the  last  Liberal  (Govern- 
ment. Mr.  MeArthur  said  that  "  thougli  he  was  proud  of  his  association 
with  Englind  and  of  his  connection  with  Englisli  politics,  he  ha<l  never 
lost  and  should  never  lose  his  devoted  affection  for  the  loyal  city  of  Sydney 
in  which  he  was  born,  nor  for  the  dear  people  who  lived  in  it." 

Sir  Julian  Salamon's  contribution  w-as  far  too  serious  and  "  shoppy  " 
for  an  after-dinner  atmosphere.  He  became  so  earnest,  indeed,  in  his 
endeavour  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  Privj'  Council  Appeal  (piestion, 
that  he  solemnly  invited  Lord  Rosebery,  as  if  engaged  in  Court,  to  read 
one  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  clauses. 


A  VicTOKi.vN  corresi^ondent  hasrcnuc'stcd  tlic  Eilitor 

A  Fiscal  of  U-viTEi)  ArsTR.ii,i-\  to  briefly  .state  the  fiscal  posi- 

Qu  sry.  tion  under  the  tJommonwealth,  "as  affecting  merchants 

and    others   whose   interests  will    be   concerned   in 

the  interchange  of  goods  lietween  the  different  States. 

An  impression  appears  to  prevail  that  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Comuuiin\'ealtli  intercolonial  freetrade  will  at  once  come  into  force.  This 
is  not,  however,  the  ease.  Intercolonial  freetrade  will  not  prevail  until 
the  imposition  of  an  uniform  tariff  by  the  Federal  Parliament.     This  must 


be  w^ithin  iw..  years  after  the  eHtabli»hiiient  of  the  (V.mn.oiiwenlth  ;  but.  iw 
he  I'cdeial    I  arl. anient  may   couHider   Ihe  nu.tler  urgent,    the  tariff  will 
pi.ihalih  he  Nettled  long  befoiv  the  expiration  nf  timt  peiiixl. 

I  ill il  that  taiill  becmicK  law,  g.M»U  im|)orled  from  .me  .Stale  I.,  another 
«i  I  l.e  Hubjcl  to  paym.-nl    of  CuMlonis  dulicH  an  at   pn-Kent.     Ther.-  Ih  no 

oniigal  loii  on  the  Mates  to  iimintaiii  the  existing  ratcH;  emh  of  the  Mate  I'nr- 
laments  having  full  power  to  alter  its  taiiff  «»  it  plea«.«.  until  the  Federal 
1  ar  laiii.-iit  parses  a  law  imposing  uniform  dulic-s,  on  which  ev.nl  lb..  .«,wer 
ot  the  Stale  I  arliaments  vanishes  entirely  Even  after  tl..'  F.-.leial 
I  .irliaiiient  has  |)asMe.l  Kii.rh  a  law,  Irade  Im-1  ween  the  StatCH  will  ii.U  be 
entirely  free  fr.,ni  leHtrielion,  ho  far,  that  is,  a«  r-gnr<lM  g,H«l»  exiKirle-l 
tmni  .,ne  State  to  another  wlii.h  are  ii.,l  the  pr.,.|nct  .,f  the  exiiirtiiiK 
Male,  but  w-ere  in  the  hr-t  place  iinp..rle<i  fr..m  oiilsi.le  its  liniilK.  For 
Ihepen.Hlof  iw„  years  after  the  impositi.,n  .,f  i|„.  u,iif.,rm  larilV.  these 
must  pay  th.Mluty  hxe.l  by  th.'  Kclenil  tariff,  less  any  am..niit  that  may 
have  been  pai.  ..n  their  original  imp.irlali..n.  It  will  U-  re.i.lilv  un.lerHl.«Kl 
that  some  su.h  provisi.in  wiu.  iieecssaiy,  to  meet  the  .iiHe  ni  inenlianlK 
ilesirous  of  importing  gixMls  into  a  . Stale,  and  anxi.-ua  t.,  avoi.l  naviiieiil 
either  of  theexi-stingorof  the  Fe.leral  tariff ;  whi.h  could,  ..therw'me  la- 
elleit.rd  by  first  imp.irting  lli.,se  g.>o.ls  into  a  Slate  wli.-re  the  tariff  is  very 
low  or  does  not  apply,  and  then,  on  the  establishment  of  intercoI..ni.;i 
freetriule,  transhipping  tliein  to  the  jKirt  for  whi.h  tliev  were  originalU' 
destined.  •  " 


"Popular 

Legislation 

and  the 

Political 

Science." 


TiiK  following  letter  wan  lately  rc.-eive.l  by  Mr. 
liriice  Smith  frimi  .Mr.  Herbert  .Spencer.  Il  six-ak* 
f.ir  itself:—  ' 


".">  Percival  Terrace.  Brighton. 

••  February  27,  HKK). 
"  My  Dear  Sir,— Mr.  Collier  has  /..rwanle.!  to 
"•e  the  two  numbers  of  the  ./.»»/•».// o/ //.<  Iimtiliile  of 
milkers,  containing  the  reports  of  y<,iir  leclire  an.l  your  replies  To 
criticisms.  I  have  rea.l  with  ple,a.snre  the  vigonms  defence"  of  iiKlivhlualisI 
principles  which  you  have  inaile  -  principles  which  it 
courage  to  set  forth. 


iowa<layH   ixMjiiireK 


^  Some  ueneHcial  effect  cannot  fail  to  be  produced,  but  I  fear  the 
ilistu;  wave  has  bec.jine  too  high  and  strong  to  be  appreciably  cheeked. 
"Nothing  but  bitter  experience  to  he  Buffered   hereafter  will 


I  canoe  a 


reaction  towards  more  rational  views. 

"Still  it  is  desirable  to  .lo  everything  that  .an  be  .lone. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

,     _  , ,  ,  "  HkHIIKI.T  Sl-KNCKR. 

oi         ,','7;     "  •^"°"  8'^«  "><-•  the  r.^fcrenee  lo  the  pa.ssiige  in   which  .Mr. 
Sidney  \\  ebb  speaks  of  the  'anarchist  principle*  of  Mr.  Herbert  Siicii.er^' 
"  To  Bruce  Smith,  Esq." 

*  * 

Till-  TiniKi  of  March  26  .  .Milnined  a  spirited  and  far- 
Canada  reaching  article  on  "Canada  and  the  Empire," wdiiili 
Australia's        is  full  of  that  sort  of  magnetic  seiiliment  that  seems 
Exemplar.        t.)  draw  the  Empire   together.     Mr.    Fieliling.    the 
Canadian  Minister  <jf  Finance,  ha.l  just  delivcre.1  liis 
Budget  speech,  which  was  "punctnale.I  with  patriotic  cheers,  and  f.illoweil 
by  the  singing  of  the  Nati.uial  Anthem." 

"Mr.  Fiehlings  statvment."  says  The.  Tinifn,  "has  many  points  of 
interest  for  the  people  of  this  country,  but  the  one  point  of  interest  whi.h 
transcends  all  others  is  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Imperial  solidarity  in  wlii.h 
his  s|)eech  was  eonceive.1,  .lelivered,  and  acclainieil.  It  was  not  lb.' 
mere  statement  that  the  jiast  yearhad  been  the  most  jir.isperouH  in  thehistory 
of  Cana^la.  ...  It  was  rather  the  common  feeling  that  the  i)ast  yea"r 
of  prosperity  has  also  been  one  which  ha,s  witiiesse.l  and  sanctilieii"  the 
close  affection  which  bin.ls  the  Dominion  to  the  -M.Mlier  Country  in  a  cora- 
inunity  of  sacrifice,  .sorrow,  and  .achievement.     The.se  are  the   real   '  c.irils 

of  man,'  these  are  the  true  b.iii.ls  of  Empire The  most   ijr.is- 

perous  year  in  the  history  of  Canada  wa.s  also  the  first  year  in  which  the 
prefential  tariff  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom  operat"ed  with  full  force.'' 
Then  follows  this  exceedingly  cautious  but  truly  significant  passage  in 
regar.l  to  the  Dream  of  Imperial  Fiscal  Reciprocity.  The  italics  are  onra. 
"  V\'e  h.il.l  that  the  best  f.irni  of  reciprocity  is  "in  the  abstract  that  in 
which  two  countries  exchange  their  respective  pro<lucl8  ax  freely  a-s  pos- 
sible, without  let  or  hinilrance  from  fis.al  barriers  on  either  side.  "  Pn-h'iiix 
in  the  concrete  the  next  liest  form  iniijhl  he  that  of  a  conim.in  fiscal  tariff 
for  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  Ihc  time  for  that  is  evidently  nol  yd. 
The  two  ideals  are  econ.jinically  irreconcilable  perhaps,  but  mme.  day  it 
may  In  fouiul  (lolitic  to  subonlinate  the  pnnly  troiiomiral  ideal  to  the 
lani'i-  iihnl  of  a  consoli.Iated  an.l  L'iiite.1  Empire." 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  Tlif  Tliii<i  policy :  Ever  moving  with  the 
broa.lest  public  opinion.  Iiul  moving  slowly,  cautiously,  tentatively,  an  if 
in  a  .lini  light,  with  every  f.iotstcp  fully  assured. 

The    framers    of    the    Federal     Constitution     were 
Common-        a.lvisedly   silent   in   regard   to  the   possibility   of  a 
wealth  versus  citizen  becoming  a  memljcr   of    both    Parliaments. 
The  States        They  erreil  on  the  side  of  liberty— not  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary aspirant,  for  he  is  in  I  he"  hands  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  people  themselves,   wha  alone  can  invest   him  with  the  double 
trust,  sh.ml.l  they  deem   it  necessary  or  expedient.     The  world  is  full  of 
busy-bodies,   who  are  never  happy  unless  they  can  curtail  other  peoples 
liberty  :  and  this  possibility  is  attracting  their  attention.  As  the  pros  and 
cons  of  I  he    (|Uestion    are   now  being  much  discus.«ed    by  the  Press,    the 
following  is  worth  repeating.     It  is  from  the  columns  of  the  /irvrhiii  .Uar'th 
£■?/«•£.«  (Vic. ),  a  thoiightfnlly-edited  country  paper,  in  which  many  wise 
and  some  unwise  things  Imv  ...■.•.,  ^aid  during  the  hatching  of  the  Federal 
egg:- 
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"  Solicitude  respet-ting  Federation  is  continually  being  shown  in  the 
wrong  place.  Just  now  tlie  clamour  is  to  get  an  Act  passed  forbidding  the 
holding  of  a  seat  in  both  the  Federal  State  Parliaments.  There  is  no  need 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind  -  certainly  not  for  the  first  Fcdeial  Parliament. 
Both  electors  and  representatives  should  l)e  allowed  a  free  hand  to  do  as 
they  pleJse  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  more  inccmgniity  in  Sir  (!eorge 
Turner  being  a  member  nf  the  Federal  ilini,strv  and  a  member  of  the  Vic- 
torian Parliament  than  there  was  in  his  being  Prcjnicr  of  Victoria  anil 
JIayor  of  St.  Kilda.  The  Fedeial  Parliament  will  lie  all  the  stronger  for 
having  in  it  mendiers  of  the  various  State  Parliaments,  and  the  latter  will 
lie  none  the  weaker  for  the  combination.  In  fact  both  will  certainly  be 
strengthened  in  tlie  meantime,  and  we  see  no  evidence  that  they  will  ever 
be  the  weaker  for  it.  Su)]erticial  reasoners  are  for  ever  detecting  super- 
ficial evils  or  dangers  while  they  overlook  real  ones.  The  real  danger  or 
difficulty  in  eoiuiection  with  Federation  is  this  very  one  that  the  State 
Pailiaments  and  the  Federal  Parliament  will  not  be  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  each  other,  and  no  restraint  should  be  put  upon  candidates  and 
electors  as  to  election  for  one  Parliament  lieing  a  bar  to  sitting  a-s  a  niemlier 
of  the  other." 

Lord    Rosebery    recently    gave     expression,    when 

British   Empire  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Unity  of  the 

Tolerance.        Empire  Association,    to  some  interesting   thoughts 

in  relation  to  the  pacific  and  civilising  rule  of  the 
BritLsli  Empire.  "  I  ventured  on  a  former  occasion,"  he  said,  "  to  state  that 
in  my  opinion  its  fundamental  iiualities  are  that  it  is  free,  unaggressive, 
and  tolerant,  and  I  believe  that  can  be  said  of  no  other  Empire  under 
tile  sun.  Where  in  any  other  Empire  will  you  find  such  freedom — freedom 
in  the  first  place  of  trade,  and  freedom  in  the  next  place  of  the  indiviilnal ': 
Where  else  will  you  find  such  universal  toleration— .such  a  refuge  for  the 
pei'secuted  and  atflictefl  in  other  lands,  such  broad  and  wi.se  toleration  of 
all  churches  and  all  sects  ;  and  where  again  will  you  find  an  Empire  which 
is  so  essentially'  unaggressive  ?  I  know  that  there  are  many  who  think 
that  this  especial  moment,  when  we  are  engaged  in  warfare  in  South 
Africa,  the  word  '  unaggressive'  is  not  particuhirly  appropriate.  But  this 
is  not  a  war  of  aggression.  I  will  ask  these  i|uestions  :  Who  was  it  who 
declared  war  in  this  instance  ?  Into  what  State  was  it  that  the  ultimatum 
was  sent  ?  What  is  a  great  State  to  do  when  it  receives  an  ultimatum 
from  another  State  ?  We  have  had  in  this  war  to  ward  oft'  aggression. 
We  have  not  been  the  aggies.soi"s.  W^hy  should  we  wish  to  be  aggressors  ? 
We  have  in  all  conscience  enough  of  the  world's  surface  ;  we  do  not  wish, 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  increase  by  an  acre,  or  even  by  a  rood,  the  territorial 
extent  of  our  Empire.  What  we  do  wish  is  to  maintain  and  consolidate 
that  Empiie  which  we  have.'' 

The  Moriiiiii/  Post  pays  a  strong  tribute  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Deakin, 
in  connection  with  his  mission  to  England  as  one  of  the  Commonwealth 
delegates.  Referring  to  his  speech,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  dinner,  it  says  :  "  It  was  the  clearest  and  most  impoitant  which 
has  yet  been  made  by  any  of  the  delegates  since  their  arrival  in  London. 
It  was  elociuent  and  effective,  and  his  arguments  were  urged  with 
characteristic  force." 

In  Mr.  Spielmann's  "Life  of  John  Ruskin,''  the  following  uncon- 
ditional estimate  of  two  of  the  most  famous  of  his  contemporaries  is  quoted 
from  the  great  critic's  coirespondence  :— "  I  care  no  more  for  Mr.  D'Israeli 
or  Mr.  (jladstone  than  for  two  old  bagpipes  with  the  drones  going  bv 
steam:  but  I  hate  all  Liberalism  as  I  do  Beelzebub,  and  with  Carlyle  "l 
stand,  we  two  alone  now  in  England,  for  Ood  and  the  Queen." 

^  The  follow  ing  also  is  quoted  from  one  of  Ruskin's  conversations  :  — 
"  There  is  one  political  opinion  I  do  entertain,  and  that  is  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  an  old  wind-bag,  who  uses  his  splendid  gifts  of  oratory,  not 
for  the  elevation  of  a  subject,  but  for  its  vapourisation'in  a  cloud  of  words.'' 


one  good  thing  that  has  sprung  from  those  very  reverses  which  were 
inevitable,  because  you  were  inevitably  unprepared.  That  good  thing  is 
the  magnificent  su|)port  and  splendid  fighting  of  your  colonies.  That 
proves  what  I  have  just  said,  that  yim  are  good  colonizers,  and  it  confirms 
me  in  inv  ojiinion  of  the  justice  of  _\'our  cause." 


Ube  Mar. 

The    King    of     Sweden    and    Norwa\'    lately     ex- 
The   Opinion     pressed  the  following  opinion  on  the  South  African 

of  a  King.        War;  and,  as  it   involves  a  valuable  tribute  to  the 
colonizing  and  civilizing  influence  of  the  British  race, 
it  cannot  be  too  widely  published  as  a  corrective  to  the  bittt-r  falsehoods 
and  misrepresentations  of  some  of  England's  nearer  neighbours. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  to  a  representative  of  that  new  and  pushing 
journal,  The  Daily  E.cpie,^s,  and  was  published  hv  Tim  Time.t.  His 
Majesty  said  :  — 

"I  am  entirely  on  the  British  side  in  this  war  in  South  Africa.  You 
may  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  believe  your  cause  is  just,  anil  that  I  shall 
give  no  help  or  countenance  whatever  to  the  Boers  in  their  elTorts  to  obtain 
sympathy  or  assistance  from  Europe,  in  the  struggle  they  have  precipitated. 
.  .  .  I  do  say  that  you  Britons  have  proved  yourselves  better  fitted  to  ■ 
colonize  and  to  govern  the  savage  and  uncivilized  territories  of  the  world 
than  almost  Any  of  your  rivals  ;  and  as  the  Boers  have,  to  mv  mind,  proved 
themselves  to  be  exactly  the  opposite  in  these  respects,  mv  s\nipatiiies and 
niy  hopes  are  with  you.  But  you  find  it  a  harder  task  than"  you  imagine, 
do  you  not '/  I  would  cot  wish  for  a  moment  to  suggest  anythiiif  against 
your  army  or  \our  officers,  among  whom  I  have  so  many  friends."  But  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  your  officers  thought  a  little  too  gailv  of  the  task 
before  them,  and  took  the  terrible  business  of  a  «ar,  6000  miles  from  home 
in  a  very  difficult  country,  with  somewhat  too  light  a  heart.  But  they 
will  learn  quickly  enough -they  have  the  right  stuff  in  them-and  the 
British  Empire  will  e\-entually  get  good  out  of  evil,  and  reap  her  benefit 
after  an   unexpectedly  severe  and  serious  lesson.     Already  you  aie  finding 


An  Eloquent 
Vindication. 


.\  MKMEEK  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  lately 

moved  a  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his 

o\\  11  conviction  that  the  course  the  Government  had 

adopted  in  despatching  a  contingent  to  Africa  ought 

not  to  be  considered  a  ])recedeiit  which  committed  Canada  to  any  similar 

action  in  the  future,  unless  initiated  by  Parliament  and  .sanctioned  by   the 

people. 

The  division  .showed  1'2!)  in  support  of  the  action  of  the  Government, 
and  10  dissentients. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Luirier  ileli\ei-ed  an  eloquent  speech  in  \ indication  of  the 
war  :-  '•  My  honourable  friend  has  the  same  right  to  believe  the  war  unjust 
as  Ml-.  Morley  or  Mr.  tlourtney.  but  if  my  honourable  friend  believes  the 
war  is  unjust,  for  my  pan  I  am  just  as  fully  convinced  in  heart  and 
conscience  that  there  ne\er  was  a  juster  war  on  the  part  of  England  than 
the  present  one.  It  will  b.-  to  the  eternal  glory  of  England  tha't.  instead 
of  preparing  for  war  last  .summer,  war  found  her  practically  unprepared. 
Mr.  Kruger  had  been  preparing  for  years  for  wai-,  buying  munitions, 
accumulating  provisions,  importing  Euro|}ean  officers,  and  drdling  his 
jieople.  and  when  the  time  came  and  he  thought  he  was  ready,  and  he 
issued  his  insolent  ultimatum  calling  upon  England  to  give  up  her 
possessions  in  .South  .Africa,  England  was  found  absolutely  un])repared, 
and,  consequently,  had  to  submit  at  the  outset  to  successive  dtfeat.s.  What 
we  did  we  did  of  our  wn  free  will,  and,  as  to  future  wars,  I  have  only  this 
to  say,  that  if  it  shouhl  be  the  »ili  of  tile  people  of  Canada  at  a  future 
stage  to  lake  part  in  any  war  of  England,  the  people  of  Canada  will  have 
their  way.  (Cheers.)  Of  course,  if  our  future  military  contribution  were 
to  be  considered  compulsory — a  condition  which  does"  not  exist— I  would 
say  to  (ireat  Britain  :  'If  you  want  us  to  help  you.  call  us  to  your  councils.'  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion  when  we  should  not  have  a  voice 
of  dissent  in  this  House  it  is  the  present  occasion.  My  honourable  frienil 
dreads  the  conseipiences  of  our  .seniling  out  a  military  contingent  to  South 
Africa.  Let  me  tell  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  "heart,  that  it  is  full  of 
the  hojjes  I  entertain  of  the  beneficial  results  that  will  accrue  from  that 
action.  When  our  young  volunteers  sailed  from  our  shores  to  join  the 
British  army  in  South  Africa,  great  were  our  expectations  that  they  would 
display-  on  those  distant  battlefields  the  same  courage  wliicli  hiul  been 
displayed  by  their  fathers  when  fighting  in  the  last  century.  In  many 
breasts  there  was  a  futjitive  sen.se  of  uneasiness  at  the  thought  that  the 
first  facing  of  musketry  by  raw  recruits  is  always  a  severe  trial.  But  when 
the  telegraph  brought  us  the  news  that  such  was  the  good  im|)ression  made 
by  our  volunteers  that  the  Coniniander-in-Chief  had  placed  them  in  the 
post  of  honour,  in  the  first  rank,  to  share  the  dangers  w  ith  that  famous 
corps,  the  (iordon  Higlilanilers;  when  we  read  that  they  had  justified  fully 
the  confidence  placed  in  them,  that  they  had  charged'  like  veterans,  that 
their  conduct  was  heroic,  and  hail  won  for  them  the  encomiums  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  unstinted  admiration  of  their  conirailes  who 
had  faced  death  on  a  hundred  battlefields  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  was 
there  a  man  whose  bo.som  did  not  swell  with  pride  — that  noblest  of  all 
pride  that  pride  of  pure  patriotism,  the  pride  of  consciousness  of  our 
rising  strength,  the  pride  of  consciousness  that  that  day  it  had  been 
revealed  to  the  world  that  a  new  Power  had  been  born  "in  the  West? 
(Vociferous  cheers,  in  which  both  sides  of  the  House  joined  )  Nor  is  that 
all.  The  work  of  union  and  harmony  between  the  chief  races  of  this 
country  is  not  yet  complete.  We  know  by  the  unfortunate  occurrences 
that  took  place  only  la.st  week  (referring  to  the  students"  den.onstration  at 
Montreal)  that  there  is  much  to  do  in  that  way.  but  there  is  no  bond  of 
union  so  strong  as  that  created  by  common  dangers  shared  in  common. 
To-day  there  are  men  in  South  .\frica  representing  the  two  branches  of 
the  Canadian  family,  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  honour  and  the  fame 
of  Canada.  (Cheers.)  Already  some  of  them  have  fallen,  giving  to  their 
country  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion.  Their  remains  have  been  laid 
in  the  same  giave,  and  there  they  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time  in  that 
last  fraternal  embrace.  Can  we  not  hope  that  in  that  grave  shall  he  burietl 
the  last  vestiges  of  our  former  antagonism  ?  If  such  shall  be  the  result,  if 
we  can  indulge  that  hope,  if  we  can-  believe  that  in  that  grave  shall  be 
buried  the  former  contentions,  the  .sending  of  the  contingent  would  be  the 
greatest  ser\ice  ever  rendered  to  Canada  since  the  Confederation.  These 
are  the  motives,  at  all  events,  whicli  guideil  us.  These  are  the 
thoughts  which  inspired  us,  and  the\-  are  thoughts  which  ought  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  heart  and  judgment  of  my  honourable  friend, 
and  which,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  induce  him  not  to  press  further  this 
motion  which  he  has  presented.'' 

The  Premier  resumed  his  seat  amid  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the 
Chamber,  in  which  none  joined  more  heartilv  than  tlie  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

:;:  :;:  * 

A.MONr.    what   may   be    termed    "  questions   of    the 
British    Army     liour."    none   is   more   important    than    that    of    the 
Reform.  reorganization  of  the  British  army.     The  subject  has 

already  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  that  all- 
powerful  organ -y/ie  Timen ;  and  there  are  many  other  signs  in  current 
journalism,  as  well  as  in  the  current  plainly-expre"s.sed  -'temper"  of  the 
British  people,  that  we  shall  shortly  witness  what  (in  domestic  phrase- 
ology) is  known  as  a  "  hou.se  cleaning"  of  that  particular  department  of 
the  Empire  The  foundation  of  an  army  is  nndoubtedlv  the  fighting 
soldiers  themselves  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  South  Afric-an  war  is  concerned,  no 
soldierly  quality  has  been  wanting.     As  Tlit  Timts  lately  observed  :  "  The 
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valour  anil  eiiduiaiice  of  our  men,  and  the  gallantry  of  our  company  oIVicim-h 
have  shown  that  the  stull'  of  whk-h  our  armies  are'maile  is  the  same  as  il 
has  ever  been."  We  quite  reeognize  thai  il  is  impossible  for  anv  civilian, 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  soldier,  unless  he  he  familiar  with  all  the 
circumstanees,  to  oft'er  critieism  of  any  real  value  upon  what  has  heen  dojie 
or  left  undone  ;  but  there  is  undoul>tedly  room  for  the  generally  enter- 
tained opinion  tliat  in  regard  to  our  prepareilness  for  war  (to  use  Tenny- 
son's now  classical  words)  "someone  has  blundered." 

The  Time.t  lately  said  :  "  The  tine  (lualitiea  exhibited  by  our  troops 
only  serve  to  make  more  prominent  the  defects  and  the  blunders  wlii<-li 
have  neutralized  them."  And  here  are  some  more  incisive  sentences  from 
the  same  plain-speaking  journal :  "  The  system  has  broken  down,  and  it 
will  be  our  business,  when  the  war  is  done,  to  investigate  without  respect 
of  persons  or  of  interests,  the  reasons  of  its  failure.  Strenuous  ellbrts  of 
the  usual  sort  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  bafUe  ennuirv,  and  to  shift  re- 
sponsibility from  one  set  of  sliouhlers  to  another  ;  but  if  the  nation  are  in 
real  earnest,  as  they  have  too  good  reason  to  l)e,  they  will  not  be  baulked  of 
the  truth  and  of  the  whole  truth  by  all  the  adroit  combinations  of 
otficialdom." 

We  shall  watch  with  a  keen  interest  the  fulfilment  of  this  comprehen- 
sive resolution  of  "  the  great  Thunderer  of  Printing  House  S<iuare." 

The  Australian  people  are  so  flooded  witli  accounts 
Colonial  of  the   war  from   the  pens  of  their  own  newspaper 

Troops.  correspondents,  in  which,  naturally,  great  prominence 

IS  given  to  the  valour  of  their  own  coxuitrymen,  that 
their  sense  of  propoi-tion  has  been  put  somewhat  out  of  balance.  Many 
colonials,  whose  reading  does  not  extend  beyond  Australian  newspapers, 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  turn  which  eveiits  have  taken  is  largely 
due  to  Australian  help  ;  and  the  letters  of  one  prominent  correspondent 
would  almost  lead  his  readers  to  suppose  that  the  Australian  forces  ha\e 
played  a  similar  part  in  South  Africa  to  that  which  was  claimed  by  "Hill 
Adams"  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  !  Persons  of  wide  reading  are  not 
thus  beguiled ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  their  countrymen  will  have  made  their  mark  in  the  history 
of  the  war,  when  it  comes  to  be  calmly  told ;  and  here  is 
some  valuable  testimony  as  to  colonials  generally,  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  temperate,  and  of  coming  from  a  strictly 
impartial  source.  The  Ti7iie-<i  correspondent,  in  writing  from  Modiler 
River,  said;  "  The  liehaviour  of  the  colonial  troops  is  described  as  brave. 
Their  success  is  viewed  with  pride  by  every  branch  of  the  Regular  Army, 
and  will  not  be  without  ett'ecl  upon  all  colonists,  disloyal  as  well  as  loyal." 
■*  *  * 

Whes  JSIr.  Balfour  recently  replied  to  thecliarges  of 
The    Imperial     want   of    readiness   which  were  levelled  against  the 
Government  in    Imperial   Government,    he   dealt  with   two  distinct 
Defence.  (juestions,    which  will  have   to   be   answered   more 

fully  hereafter.  "It  might  be  asked,"  he  said, 
"  whv  tile  (Government  had  not  long  before  the  war  stopped  the  importa- 
tion o'f  armaments  into  tlie  Transvaal  ?  Tlie  reason  was  that  their  hands 
were  tied  and  their  mouths  closed  by  the  .Jamiesou  raid." 

"With  regard  to  the  question  of  artillery,  it  was  necessary  in  the  choice 
of  guns  to  make  a  compromise,  and  sacrifice  mobility  to  destructiveness, 
and  rice  versa.''  ^       ,■  . 

He  added  :  "That  the  m.jbilization  of  thi-ee  army  corps  at  a  lUstance 
of  7000  miles  was  a  thing  which  the  world  had  never  seen  or  attempted 
before." 

When  this  official  head  of  the  Free  State  people  was 

Ex-President      "on  top,"  he  was  wont  to  indulge  inswoUen  language 

Steyn  as  a         regarding  the  future.     We  learn  from  the  Twiie-s  that 

Prophet  in  addressing  a  New  Year  message  to  the  Free  State 

bur^'hers  he  told  them  that  "  next  year  the  Afri- 
kander nation  will  enjoy  |eace  and  rest,  and  that  peace  will  lie  established 
on  the  basis  that  the  enenn',  who  has  oppressed  and  persecuted  us  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  centurv,  shall  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  spill 
innocent  blood."  One  is  reminded  of  the  Americans  comment  on  the 
millennial  prospect  in  which  the  lion  shouhl  lie  down  with  the  Iamb. 
"  I  "uess  "  said  he,  "  that  the  lamb  will  be  mside  the  lion  . 


^Literature. 

By  a  melancholv  coincidence,  one  of  the  most  recent 

Losses  to         leading  articles'written  by  the  late  H.  D   Traill  for 

Literature,        Liferafure-only  a  month  before  his  own  death  -was 

Uixeraxurc,       ^_^   ^,^^  ^,j,,j^^t''„f    ..  Losses  to    Literature."       The 

article  in  question- which  derives  increased  interest  from  its  being  one  ot 
hi  latest  and  most  earnest  utterances-  dealt  with  the  deaths  of  John 
Ri.kn  l)r  Mantineau,  R.  IX  Blackmore,  and  G.  W.  Steevens.  Con- 
cernh^'tle  lirst  two  he  said  :  "  For  both  of  them  literature  was  no  mere 
a?t  tolie  cult  vated  for  its  own  sake,  still  less  a  profession  the  successful 
pursuit  of  wc  1  ight  lead  to  fortune.  It  was  for  them  the  vehic  e  of  ,a 
message-a  message^.f  no  special  or  limite.l  scope,  but  concerned  with  the 

•^'^•^S^^^^iik^ZJ^:!^"!^^  "Behind  the  ^einatin,  styji^t,  the 
|;:;:t"a\  HfJ:"o  t:/tir  in  his  worship  of    the   beautiful  in  art   and 

:C^li^ni[:^i'iit^:e:aLfXM^^ 


creiliteil  the  ifoHscHHion  of  "one  Hiinreiiie  merit  hn  ii  lit4*riirv  iiltiii,  for  which 
he  ileHcrves  o'lr  cKpeciiil  rcK|H'cl.  Mo  wishi-)!  the  piibliitj)  jii<l({''  Id"'  "oli'ly 
hy  hiH  hiHiks.  lie  woiihl  not  i'<iiiKi-iit  to  Ktiiinilnti-  their  inlcrcKt  in  him  by 
anpcurances  at  literary  dinners,  by  intvrvii'WH,  or  by  suiiplvin;;  paragi'aphK 
aliout  himself,  Iiih  habits,  or  liin  euriiiii){H,  Iji  the  PresK.'  In  liicse  ihiyn  of 
"  .sounding  brass  "  iinil  "houiMJlop"  reputatioUH,  Mr.  IlliK-kniorc  wum  indeed 
singular  in  this  icHpcct. 

"Nothing"  Knys  Mr.  Traill  in  the  conduiting  words  of  this  notjilih' 
article,  "is  more  inipaliiahle  than  inlluiMice,  iiiiil  lliroii^h  many  itii  UMMren 
channel  the  Hlrenm  of  KuskiiiH  i<lealiMni  may  even  now  Im'  lluwing  to  HWell 
the  current  (jf  enlightened  progretw." 

Mr.  Traill  said  elsewhere  in  the  same  number  of  LitriiUnrc.  :  "  The 
passing  of  Mr.  Kuskin  suggeslK  rather  p<'ssiniistie  reflections.  Whatever 
the  value  of  his  writings,  tlu'y  aroused  controversy,  they  Htimulnled 
enc|uiry.  Scunely  a  decade  of  the  juist  century  lackol  its  note  of  stir - 
either  in  religion,  philiMopliy,  science,  art,  literature,  politics,  or  social 
movement-conipare  IKIK)  with  l!NK).  In  MMXI,  so  far  a«  the  things  of  the 
niinil  arc  concerneil,  the  heavens  me  tin  liraHs — not  even  a  little  chtiid  like  a 
nmn's  hanil  breaks  their  arid  brilliance.  Aiuirt  from  the  war.  ami  from  the 
march  of  mechanical  invention,  are  we  thinking  alioulanything,  or  creating 
anything  new  If ' 

•  *  <■■ 

The  great  hulk  of  Mark  Twain's  readers  not  only 
Mark  Twain  look  to  him  fm-  humour,  but  suppose  his  literary 
on  Copyright,  capabilities  eml  with  thol  fonn.  If  they  look  in  the 
7'iHi€«  of  April  4  they  will  tind  a  column  of  very 
sober  and  serious  evidence  given  liy  Mr.  Samuel  t'lemens  (Mark  Twain) 
before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  certain 
CNipyright  Bills  which  have  been  before  that  House  for  several  sessions. 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  evidence  was  to  assist  in  securing  for  British 
authors  a  coj)yright  in  their  lit<-rary  priKluctioiis,  which  should  extend 
beyond  the  4-2-year  limit  which  now  obtains.  Mr.  •.'leniens  contended  that 
there  should  be  IM  such  limit,  that  in  fact  it  should  be  per|>ctual.  He 
said  that  a  man's  proi)erty  in  the  product  of  his  brain,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  book,  was.  or'  ought  to  be,  as  goisi  as  that  of  real 
estate.  "There  was  no  properly  of  any  kinrl  which  was  not  the 
result  of  the  application  of  sonic  man's  intellectual  gifts,  some 
man's  labour  of  brain  a.s  well  as  hanil.  some  man.s  successful  com- 
bination of  ideas.  The  man  who  purchasi^l  a  landcMl  estate  had  to  earn 
the  money  by  the  superiority  of  Ins  intellect  at  the  Bur,  in  trade,  in 
manufacture,"or  the  like.  His  land  w.as  what  a  book  was— the  result  of  his 
brain  work,  of  combination  and  exploiting  of  ideas.  There  was  no 
difterence  between  the  two.  All  property,  of  whatever  kind,  stood  for  the 
same  thing -some  man's  successful  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers -and 
the  law  allowed  him  to  hold  it  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  posterity  fiir  ever. 
The  only  exception  which  the  law  made  w.as  in  the  case  of  a  liook.'' 

He 'said  that  (Jreat  Britain  i-ssued  otKMI  new  books  i)er  year.  Only  O.J 
of  these  would  continue  to  be  solil  for  the  42  years.  The  hulk  of  them 
would  be  dead  and  gone  within  five  years.  In  the  pa.st  century,  O'lD 
volumes  only  out  of  a  total  of  500,000  were   proiluce<l,  which  outlivwl  the 

4"2  years.  i       r<         ■ 

"  As  there  seemed  to  In?  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Select  C-orannttec  tliat 
with  a  perpetmd  copyright  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  the  public 
obtaining  cheap  editions,  Mr.  Clemens  suggested  that  Parliament  iniglit  fix 
a  periodfat  the  end  of  which  the  author  shouhl  be  compelled  to  pulilish  a 
cheap  edition  at  one-eighth  of  the  published  price,  or,  .as  an  alternative,  give 
up  his  copyright.  Uird  Fairer  asked  Mr.  Clemens  how  the  properly  of  a 
literary  man  couhl  Iw  taxed,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  "  actually  taxed 
under 'gasworks.  "     That  he  said  Wiis  "  literally  true,  ami  it  hurt  him  :  " 

Mr.  Clemens'  views  are  no  doubt  (|uite  original  ;  but  we  remember 
readiii"  something  strangely  similar  in  the  preface  to  an  old  but  once  well- 
known  work,  "The  .Mythology  of  the  Greeks,"  by  Thomas  Keightley, 
published  in  ISHS. 

»  «  ♦ 

It  is  more  than   refreshing— it  restores   onc\   ...n 
The  Kipling      tideiice  in  the  ultimate  levelheadedness  of  literary 
and  otner        critics -to  fiml  temperate  language  once  more  being 
"Booms."         resorted  to  in  judging  a  long-boomcJ  author.      Mr. 
Kipling  has  certainly  been  the  victim  of  a  sort  of 
liter.ary  "  South-sea  bubWe":    .and  there  is  a  danger  that  his  really  great 
ability  may  suffer  in  public  appreciation,  when  the  fever  is  over,  and  the 
"thii-ty  m'illions"  begin  to  feel  confident  enough   to  say  what  they  really 
think -"for  the  great  majority  who  have  sheepi.shly  foUowed  the  rhapsodical 
few   who  coupled  Kipling  and  Shakespeare.  Kipling  and  (Jocthe   do   not 
really  know  whv  they  have  worsliipjied  their  idol— do  not  really  appre- 
ciate" the  filirous  "grip  a'nd  swift  t  ruth  of  thought  that  are  his  greatest  gifts  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  when  they  see  him  removed  from   the 
Ions-occupied  pedestal,   to  make  room  for  another,  who  is  possibly  pot- 
boiling  at  the  present  time  to  make  ends  meet,  they  will  veer  round  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  vow  that  they  "  never  did  think  much  _   of  his  work 
To  be  a  successful  publisher  now-a-.lays  demands  some  of  t he  commercial 
qualities  which  go  to  making  "  wheat  comers,"  "  oil  trusts,    and  such  like 
combinations  for  the  circumventing  of  the  "  gentle  public  ;    and  lookers-on 
can  already  see  some  results  of  the  intro<luction  of  those  qualities  in  the 

book  business.  ,,,  ,.,,    , 

It  is  scarcely  two  or  three  years  ago  since  poor  Stevenson  was  lifte<l 
bodily  on  to  the  top  of  the  publishing  wave  and  talked  about  in  the  papers 
and  magazines  as  if  angels  had  been  seen  guiding  his  i>en,  and  now  \V  ell, 
vou  will  not  find  one  per  cent,  of  those  who  showed  the  whites  of  their 
ives  in  ecstasy  over  his  pot -boiling  hoys'  storie-s,  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  his  indescribably  beautiful  letters  which  were  published  a 
vcar  aeo  and  which  reveal  the  real  man,  the  real  philosopher  as  he  has 
never  been  revealed  before,  in  any  or  all  his  melodramatic  novels. 
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And  Hall  Caine's  "  Clnistian,"  too,  that  every  milliner's  apprentice 
was  tlumihing  and  breathlessly  ilevouring  :  what  do  "  the  p\iljlic  "  say  of  it 
now  V  It  would  be  difficult  "indeed  to  name  any  kind  of  merchandise, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  soap,  patent  medicine,  bicycle  fittings,  or  women's 
corsets  that  underivent  so  thoroughly  commercial  a  puffing  on  the  eve  of 
its  appearance  as  that  same  SaiUer's'  Wells  sort  of  romance.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  average  novel  reader,  who  reads  just  what  he  is  told,  and  thinks 
just  what  other  people  think,  will  not  turn  round  too  suddenly  on  Mr. 
Kipling.  He  can  just  now  (just  at  this  moment)  command  a  sovereign  a 
word  forthetirst  copy  of  his  work,  but  when  the  rocket  has  determined  its 
parabola,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen. 

Litn-dtiirf,  that  most  courageous  of  reviews  (we  speak  of  it  under  the 
Traill  ,>;//«"),  has  "  noticed  "  Mr.  Kipling's  From  Sea  to  Sea,  a  collection 
of  early  productions,  foi-  which  due  allowance  shouhl,  of  course,  be  made. 
But  the  writer  of  the  "notice"  is  evidently  "not  afraid;"  and  his 
attitude  is,  we  think,  significant  of  the  coming  "change  in  literary  perspec- 
tive. This  is  what  he  says  :  — "  There  is  not  a  paragraph  which  does  not 
arrest  attention  ;  but,  after  reading  the  book  as  a  whole,  the  lover  of  books 
of  travel  mai/  perliaps  jVel  the  need"  (the  italics  are  ours,  and  we  use  them 
to  indicate  the  lingering  hesitation  to  speak  out)  "  of  some  relief  from  [he 
insistence  of  this  very  knowing  and  alert  ymuig  man.  He  may  turn,  not 
nnirillingly,"  (the  italics  are  again  ours)  "to  the  older  travellers,  and  ask 
for  some  sign  of  the  culture  which  is  not  engrossed  in  the  present,  but 
knows  the  past,  and  looks  foniard  to  the  future  ;  which  is  interested  in 
art.  history,  folklore,  ethnology,  and  is  able  to  illuminate  what  it  seesby 
applying  to  it  the  lamp  of  knowledge  and  reflection  ;  and  which  can  find 
time"  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  a  leisurely,  rinished  style.  But  what  Mr. 
Kipling  gives  us  is  .so  good  of  its  kind  that  we  miuit  not  rom/ilain."  Here 
follows  a  reference  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  type  and  binding,  a.s 
"  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  r'  It  would  smnd  humourous  in  a  notice 
of  one  of  Turner's  pictures  to  conclude  with  a  consolatory  reference  to  the 
chajacter  of  the  frame,  which  "left  nothing  to  he  desired  I"  Mr.  Kipling 
should,  indeed,  remembering  the  "rocket"  commonplace,  be  looking  for 
soft  ground  I 

«  -ir  * 

Professor  JI.icC-4LH'.M,  of  Sydney  University,  has 

Shakespeare    just   embarked    upon   a   course   of   three   (since   in- 

Again.  creased  to  four)  lectures  on    the   play   of   Hamlet. 

The  first  has  already  been  ilelivcied  to  an  o\er- 
flowing  audience  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Syilncv  Public  Library. 
The  lectures  are  exceedingl\'  microscopic  and  learned,  and  will  probablj' 
assume  a  permanent  form  at  a  later  date.  The  Professor  has  issued  a 
sort  of  synopsis  of  his  notes  of  the  first  lecture.  In  it  we  are  informed 
that  Hamlet  is  Shakespeare's  favourite  play  "  with  the  pul)lic  and  with 
thinkers,''  from  wiiich  distinction  we  ma^'  infer  that  Professor  MacCallum 
is  a  humourist  ;  that  his  own  preference  for  Handet  is  the  result  of  its 
having  been  "  Shakespeare's  own  favourite,"  as  shown  by  "his  insertion 
of  personal  matter,  his  long  occupation  witii  it,  and  its  repeated  revision.'' 
The  relations  of  the  Quartos  of  1603,  and  "  161)4  on,"  and  of  the  Folio  of 
162.?,  are  carefully  noted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  inteiested  in  such 
distinctions.  The  history  of  the  story  of  the  play  is  traced  back  to  the 
10th  century.  In  regard  to  the  "  critical  interpretation  of  the  play,"  we 
are  told  that  "  the  theory  that  Hamlet  was  mad  is  only  tenable  in  a  sense 
which  is  useless  to  the  literary  critic  ;"' that  "l4oethe's  theory  {Wilhelm 
.Vcw/er)  is  the  only  adecpiate  one,  i.e.,  that  Hamlet  was  uneijual  to  his 
task.'"  Then  follow  a  series  of  verbal  lightning-sketches  of  the  characters 
of  the  secondary  personages  in  the  play,  and  a  subtle  psychological  analysis 
of  Hamlet's  character,  the  mere  summary  of  which  brings  forcibly  home  to 
us  the  shortness  of  life  1 

*  *  :.; 

.\  SCEPTICAL  correspondent,  signing  herself  "  Bush- 
A  Kipling  Error,  woman,"  wTites  to  us  as  follows  :  — "  I  read  a  letter 

in  the  Sydney  Mornhiij  Herald  quite  recently,  simply 
because  it  was  from  the  pen  of  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  I  smiled,  consoled,  to  find  that  to  err  is  possible,  even  to  Kipling — 
at  least  when  he  exploits  the,  to  him,  unexploited.  In  the  letter  referred 
to,  under  the  head  of  ■  The  Australian  Twins,'  he  wrote  from  South 
Africa  :  ■  A  few  daj-s  back  talk  turned  on  what  a  blackfellow  could  do 
with  a  boomerang.  They  had  a  file  of  Australian  papers,  with  pictures  of 
boomerangs.  Would  the  9th  Lancer  get  them  out,  and  the)-  would 
explain.'  "  Would  the  twins,"'  asks  our  correspondent,  "  keep  that 
'  Australian  61e'  of  papers  illustrating  the  boomerangs,  for  lif  they  exist, 
except  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  imagination)  they  are  the  only  file  "extant, 
and  would  lie  an  instructive  literary  curiosity  to  Australians  f" 


The  British 
Colonial  Office 
How  \we    are 
Governed. 


Mr.  Arnold  White  contributed  to  a  recent 
number  of  Harper  an  article  on  "The  British 
System  of  Colonial  tJovernment,''  in  which  are 
contained  some  facts  of  Australian  interest  well 
worth  reproduction. 

It  was  not  till  18o-l  that  the  business  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  separated  from  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  by  whom  both  branches  had  been  previously  administered.  Men 
were  frei|uently  appointed  to  tlie  joint  position,  who  "had  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  the  Colonies  which  they  were  called  upon  to  control.  When 
Lord  Palmerston  was  appointed  Secretary  for  "War  ami  Colonies  "  in 
IS09  he  is  said  to  have  observed  to  one  of  "the  higlier  permanent  officials, 
"Let  us  come  upstairs  and  look  at  the  maps,  and  see  where  these 
places  are." 

The  work  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  is  now  one  of  the  most 
responsible  in  the  Cabinet.  "Public  opinion,"  according  to  the  writer  of 
the  article  from  which  we  are  quoting,  "regards  the  Colonial  Secretary- 
ship as  the  chief  place  in  the  Cabinet,  excepting  that  of    the  Foreign 


Minister  and  the  Premiership."  He  has  under  his  admini.stration  "  forty 
distinct  and  independent  Governments.''  Of  the  forty,  eleven  have  elective 
Assemblies  and  responsible  (Jovernments.  the  remaining  twenty-nine 
being  under  more  din'ct  control.  The  estalilishment  of  the  Colonial  Office 
is  formidable.     They  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary. 

The  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 

Three  Assistant  L'nder-Secrctaries. 

A  Legal  Assistant. 

A  Private  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  .State,  with  three  Assistant 
Private  Secretaries. 

A  Chief  Clerk. 

Twenty-four  principal  and  first-class  clerks,  twenty-nine  secoud-class 
clerks,  a  large  staff' of  lady  type- writers,  besides  messengers  and  temporary 
writers.  In  former  days  the  principal  work  of  the  private  secretary  was 
"  to  assist  the  chief  to  get  into  liis  top  coat,"  to  give  a  pleasant  turn  to 
refusals  to  tniwi'lcome  callers,  and  so  on  ;  but  things  are  much  changed  ; 
and  a  private  secretary  now  "  requires  intellectual  equipments  of  the 
highest  order."  Even  the  twenty-four  first-elass  clerks  are  "  men  of 
mark,"  all  being  University  men  ;  and  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty -four 
possess  the  highest  University  degrees.  Dr.  Jowett's  pupils  are  said  to 
"  take  a  leading  place  "  in  the  administration  of  the  Colonial  part  of  the 
Empire.  Jlr.  Frederick  Rogers,  whose  name  was  so  well,  and  yet  for  a 
time  so  unfavourably  known  in  Colonial  parliamentary  circles,  was  eleven 
years  Permanent  Uniler-Secretary :  and  during  that  time,  according  to  Mr. 
Arnold  White,  he  "  continued  to  inspire  the  Colonies  with  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  Downing  street."  In  writing  to  his  sister,  he  once  said  of  his 
chief,  Loril  Granville  :  "  He  is  very  pleasant  and  friendly,  and  I  think  will 
not  meildle  beyonil  h  h.it  is  recjuired  to  keep  us  clear  of  political  slips." 

The  Australian  Colonies  come  under  one  of  five  seiMrate  departments, 
being  coupled  with  the  .American  colonies— Canada.  This  department 
is  "controlled  "  by  Mr.  .1.  Anderson.  C.M.tJ. 

The  article  contains  some  interesting  and  even  annising  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  titles  which  are  conferred  on  what  the  writer  calls  "eminent 
colonials,"  but  there  is  an  element  of  guile  in  nnich  of  it. 

The  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
be  "secretly  kiu)wn"  in  the  office  under  an  opprobrious  nickname  ;  and 
%ve  are  told  that  "during  the  Transvaal  war,  a  few  British  sympathisers 
were  invested  with  the  C.M.G.—  the  lowest  rank  of  the  Order." 

The  writer  of  the  article  speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  the  titles  con- 
ferred on  prominent  colonials.  Ho  says:  "Although  not  equal  to  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  a  K.C.M.G.,  o"r  still  more  a  G.C.M.G.,  is  a 
distinction  that  is  highly  prized.  It  rescues  the  Christian  name  of  the 
holder  from  obscurity,  and  entitles  his  wife  to  be  addressed  as  'My  Lady.'  " 
He  adds  :  "Former "Colonial  Secretaries  have  not  al  ays  exercised  due 
discretion  in  the  distribution  of  the  Order." 

So  much  for  .Mr  White's  infornuition.  He  passes  on  to  make  a  number 
of  comments  upon  (rolonials  and  colonial  governors,  which  are  perhaps  amus- 
ing, though  indicative  of  inexperience  and  want  of  knowledge  in  the  writer. 
"If  there  is,"  he  says,  "  one  (luality  more  than  another  which  is  regarded 
in  colonial  administration,  it  is  that  which  makes  a  man  a  gentleman.  He 
should  respect  himself,  be  specially  courteous  to  colonial  visitors  and 
others,  who  hare  rarely  enjoyed  the  vtme  educitionrd  and  KOrial  adrantai/ex 
:t.i  him'elf."     The  italics  are  ours  :   the  .style  is  Mr.  Arnold  White's. 

On  the  subject  of  governors,  Mr.  \Vhite  is  delightfully  patronising. 

"Modern  (iovernors.'  he  says,  "are  now  really  little  more  than 
splendid  and  dignified  clerks  at  the  end  of  a  wire,  whose  real  masters  sit 
in  little  rooms  in  London,  and  draw  but  a  fraction  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  docile  satraps  of  Britain.  .  .  .  (;overnors  of  the  great  colonies 
to-day  are  obliged  to  be  lieh.  .  .  .  The  Governorship  of  an  important 
colony  was  recently  offered  to  a  Peer,  %vho  cabled  to  his  predecessor  to 
know'  how  much  in  excess  of  his  salary  the  tenure  of  office  would  cost 
him.  The  answer  was  as  follows  :--'  With  severe  economy  yo\i  may  do  it 
for  £15,000.'  One  distinguished  Governor,  who  was  very  popular,  during 
his  terra  of  office,  spent  no  less  than  £70,000  in  addition  to  his  salary. 
Sometimes  his  outlaj-  was  wasted.  Desirous  of  giving  the  colonists  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  a  liall  supper  was  served  in  London,  he 
provided,  at  great  expense,  a  numljer  of  delicacies  which  came  out  by  the 
mail  steamer.  Among  them  was  £40  worth  of  fresh  salmon.  This  was 
duly  prepared  by  the  vice-regal  chef,  but  nobody  touched  the  delicacy. 
The  viands  the  colonists  preferred  were  boiled  turkey  and  roast  lieef.  To 
these  they  were  accustomed  :  and  a  profusion  of  food  to  which  they  were 
habituated  pleased  them  better  than  the  provision  of  unlimited  quantities 
of  strange  delicacies."  The  article  contains  much  other  matter  of  an 
equally  ill-natured  character  ;  and  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Arnold  White,  who  contributes  it  to  Harper'n  Maijazine,  is  a  man  "  with 
a  grievance." 

■*  *  « 

It  is  not  generally  known   that   Professor   Huxley 

Prof.    Huxley     visited  Australia  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and 

and  Australia,   that,  shortly  afterwards,  he  seriously  entertained  the 

idea  of  settling  in  one  or  other  of  the  colonies,  and 

adopting   a  vocation   (luite  different    to   that   into   which    he   ultimately 

settled  down,  and  in  connection  wi'h  which  he  became  so  justly  famous. 

Under  the  title  "  Professor  Huxley's  Start  in  Life,"'  Leonanl  Huxley 
(the  late  Professor's  son)  has  contributed  to  the  April  luimber  of 
MrClure's  Maijazinc  a  highly  interesting  article,  which  embodies  a  number 
of  letters  written  by  his  father  in  the  years  l8i50-53. 

We  learn  from  the  article  that  the  Professor  became  engaged  to  his 
future  wife  in  Sydney,  in  1847,  whilst  visiting  that  port  in  H.M.S. 
"  Rattlesnake,"  on  which  he  served  as  assistant  surgeon.  He  was  then  22 
yeai-s  of  age.  He  returned  to  England  in  1850,  having  in  the  meantime 
written  a  volume  of  Researches.     It  is  said  that  he  had  already  published 
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a  volume  of  Memoirs,  which,  in  his  absence,  had  placed  him  "  in  the  front 

rank  of  naturalists  '' 

He  was,  too,  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  ISol.  (Aueil 
■26.)  J  .  \    b 

Writing  to  his  eldest  sister  in  1850,  on  his  arrival  in  Kngland,  he  tells 
her  that  the  voyage  home  had  i)con])ied  from  Mav  2  to  Noveniher  2— si.\ 
months.  The  primitive  character  of  the  life  he  hall  witncsscil  in  .-Vustraliu 
is  suggested  by  the  following  passage  :— "  1  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  bush 
life  in  Australia.  ...  I  could  have  enlightened  the  good  folks  as  to 
the  means  of  carriage  in  the  colonics,  and  oould  have  t.ild  them  that  the 
two  and  twenty  thousand  miles  over  sea  is  tlie  smallest  part  of  the 
ditticulty  and  expense  of  getting  anything  to  people  living  iidand." 

In  18.51  he  writes,  "  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  decent  position  in 
England,  in  anything  like  a  reasonable  time,  seems  to  me  greater  than  ever 
they  were.  To  attempt  to  live  by  any  scientific  pui-snit  is  a  farce.  Nothing 
but  what  is  absolutely  practical  will  go  down  in  England.  A  man  of 
science  ma}'  earn  great  distinction,  but  not  bread.  He  will  get  invitations 
to  all  sorts  of  dinners  and  conversaziones,  but  not  enough  income  to  pay 
his  "  cab  fare." 

His  "  friends  "  are  said  to  have  advised  him  to  emigrate  to  Australia, 
as  he  found  so  much  ditficulty  in  securing  suitable  employment :  but  he 
wrote:  "I  look  upon  such  a  life  as  would  await  me  in  Australia  with  great 
misgiving.''  At  a  later  stage,  however,  when  tliRap]>oiuted  over  an 
expected  professional  position,  he  wrote:  "1  was  talking  seriously  the 
other  night  about  tlie  proljability  of  fin<ling  some  employment  of  a 
proiitable  kin^l  in  Australia — storckeeping,  squatting,  or  the  like." 

A  little  later  the  cloud  broke.  In  18.53  he  was  commissioned  to  write 
a  "  ilanual  of  Comparative  Anatonn', "  and  was  being  regularly  employed 
to  write  for  the  Wcttminxler  Bevieir  ;  and,  subsequently,  he  was  appointed 
Naturalist  on  the  Geological  Survej-  of  (Jreat  Britain — a  position  that 
enabled  him  to  marry,  which  he  did  in  1855,  when  Miss  Heathorn  and  her 
parents  paid  a  visit  to  England. 

For  forty  years,  we  are  told,  they  faced  life  together,  not  in  the  mere 
happiness  of  repose,  but  in  the  strong  fellowship  of  strenuous  effort,  of 
difficulties  surmounted,  of  common  joys  and  sorrows,  of  utter  confidence, 
each  in  the  other.  That  those  forty  years  of  married  life  brought  many 
cares  and  anxieties,  as  well  as  pleasures,  is  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the 
contents  of  a  volume  of  poems  which  Huxley  and  liis  wife  wrote — many 
being  addresses  to  one  another,  published  privately. 

^:  •^'  * 

One  of  the  most  urgent  questions  of  the  present  day 
Intellectual      is  :  How  to  economize  one's  brain  power?  The  world 

Economy.  is  being  flooded  with  literature  which  is  paid  for  out 
of  the  author's  own  pocket ;  and  as  the  publisher's 
judgment  as  to  what  is  worth  printing  is  not  brought  to  bear  as  a  check 
upon  the  vanity  of  ambitious  scribblers,  one  has  to  wade  through  a  veritable 
sea  of  what  Carlyle  called  "  hogwash "  in  order  to  find  an  occasional 
volume  of  wholesome  mental  food. 

There  are,  too,  so  few  journals  whose  critical  staff  can  be  uniforndy 
trusted,  that  the  printer's  and  bin<ler's  output  goes  on  increasing  in  Indk 
from  year  to  year,  and  many  men  and  women,  who  live  "  in  a  hurry,  ' 
spend'a  large  part  of  their  leisure  in  "  sampling"  trickily  and  riskily-titled 
books  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  ;  while  scores  of  proved  authors, 
who  have  gained  their  niches  in  the  temple  of  fame,  stand  silent  and 
neglected.  Literature  occasionally  hits  out,  irrespective  of  consequences. 
In  re\iewing  Sir  M.  Grant  Duff's  "Notes  from  a  diary,"  under  the  hcadnig 
"  Memoirs  Serious  and  Trivial,"  it  brings  matters  to  a  head,  thus  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  adequate  reason  for  the  publication  of 
further  volumes  of  these  notes'.  We  do  not  say  that  the  autlior  has 
nothing  to  say  worth  recording,  but  what  there  is  n)ight  perhaps  furnish 
forth  one  volume.     As  it  is,  there  are  to  be  eight  volumes,  perhaps  more.  ^ 

The  question  is  :  Who  reads  this  sort  of  literature  ?  "  One  class, 
says  Literature,"  who  will  find  it  to  their  ta.ste  is  that  which  has  its  literary 
aspirations  satisfied  wdien  a  sufficient  number  of  distinguished  persons  are 
mentioned  by  name.  It  likes  to  know  that  they  Ijreakfasted.  that  they 
dined.  It  hangs  longingly  over  the  l1e^^■s,  solemnly  recorded  m  the  morning 
paper,  that  they  were  "seen  in  the  park,  or  that  they  were  shopping  in 
Bond  Street."  ,  ^  ^l  i 

The  critic  gives  the  following  sample  of   the  matter ^of^the  '^olumc 


Northbrook  before  he  went  to  India  (see  that  for  18/2).  And  there^wer 
adds:  -'Surely  an  eminent  Indian  administrator  (that  was  Sir  M.  Grant 
Duff^s  positioA)  can  find  better  employment  for  his  time  than  this.  V\  lo 
wants  to  know  when  he  met  Bishop  Ridding  at  dinner,  or  to  verity  the 
the  date  by  a  reference  to  a  previous  volume 

We  should  go  deeper,  and  ask 
at  all  ? 


\Vh\-  review  such  obvious  trivialities 


The  world  was  led   to  expect   that   this   ambitious 
magazine,   which  was  established  by  Lady  Randolph 


iiized"  by    the    British 


The 
AnslO-Saxon     Churchill,    and   largely   patroni 

Review  aristocracy,  «-ould  surpass  all  others  ni  its  matter  as 

well  as  in  'the  manner  of  its  production  In  regard  to 
the  latter  attribute,  no  expense  seems  to  be  spared  :  for  the  Ijinding  of  he 
current  number  has  been  "  copied  from  one  of  tli^'^ane^ri  bindings  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  well-known  stanip  of  ■■\P°"°  "  ^' ^Ac  y  °  .V 
in  which  an  infinity  of  tooling  is  involved.  But  we  are  '■^^^J'^^.^^''^ 
reviewer  that  "  the  articles  -lo  not  .liffer  'M^PV^^ciaby  from  what  mght  be 
found  in  any  of  the  other  leading  reviews.  ^f,  Vu?  u^7'i*nding  everv 
things  is  sureh-  being  lost  sight  of  ;  for  who  would  think  of  binding  e^er^ 
volume  of,  say",  the  British  Qmrlerly,  in  a  Canevari  co^el  . 


Lord  Roscbery 
as  a  Satirist. 


.Many  Htii<lontn  of  clniriictiT  have  iibKcrvtsI  how 
ilitlicidt  it  KceniH  fur  Ivoiil  KoHclivry  l<i  mhlivHK 
hiiimi-lf  (<■  any,  even  the  griivci.!,  Hid>jcH:t  with  a 
ri'ally  MUNtiiini-d  M<-i'ioUHncMiH.  \{\h  diK|HiHitioii  it*  iiiitu- 
rally  buo\ajil  ;  and,  being  frecil  from  the  grinding  careH  of  cxiHlviMc,  whiih 
act  as  a  sort  of  dead  weight  upon  the  iiioHt  jaunty  of  illK|io»iliiiiiH,  he  wciuh 
to  Ihiat  through  life  an  a  slorniv  IK'lrel  lh.jilsi.vei  the  nea,  lighl  ly  and 
ileftly  touching  only  thone  |iarl«  yi(  it  which  happen  lo  i  (inie  in  hiH 'uihv, 
graceful  course.  Nlyst  of  iih  rcineniber  hiK  Houi«'  of  IxmU  Bpeecli,  when  fie 
inlroiliued  .\Ir.  (ilailstone's  Heine  Rule  Hill  to  that  augiiHt  iKMJy.  There 
>vere  many  who  doubled  his  earnestness  on  that  thorny  subji'it  ;  but  as  he 
had  comniittcd  liimself  lo  it,  it  was  expected  that  hewiuild  go  through  with 
it.  Heaven  knows  :  it  was  a  Berinus  I'lii.ugli  siibji-cl,  whether  to  the 
a<lvocateK  or  the  opponents  of  the  measure  ;  but,  Ihoiigli  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  nlterance  he  preservcKl  a  high  level  of  gravity,  liefore  he 
reached  its  close  he  \\<u\  ailoptwl  a  tone  of  -what  hIiuII  we  say  7  -perhaps 
not  levity,  but  lerlaiidy  lightheartedness,  which  sniiiewhnt  shocked  one's 
sense  of  the  inqiorlance  of  the  occasion,  and  certainly  did  not  heighten  his 
chances  of  success.  We  have  often  wondereil  what  l..<.rd  KoselMMy  w.iulil 
be  like  if  he  had  an  opportiinilv,  siiHiciently  inesponsible,  lo  ailniil  of  hill 
putting  on  what  engineer's  calf  "a  full  heail  "  of  Iniinour.  After  all  this 
preliminary,  we  will  supply  an  iiiHlance.  .Mr.  Heeves,  Agent-General  for 
New  Zealanil,  indulged  in  an  oratorical  effort  at  the  dinner  lately  given  by 
the  City  Lilicral  Club  to  the  ,-\uslralian  ilelegates  ;  and  when  \jitri\  Roscbery 
returned  thanks  for  a  loa.st  in  his  own  favour,  he  fairly  let  himself  go-  at 
.Mr.  Reeves'  expense.  As  a  piece  of  after-dinner  frolic,  it  would  licditlicult 
lo  surpass  ;  but  Mr.  Reeves  must  have  ex|)erieiiced  an  uncomfortable  time 
during  its  delivery.     We  give  it  in  full  : 

"Then  ve  have  hail  a  Balaam  sudilenly  arise  (laughter)  -that  has 
given  that  squeeze  of  the  lemon  to  the  enlertainiiiont  whiili  might  other- 
wise jiossibly  have  lieen  wanting.  I  am  not  sure  if  Mr.  Reeves  was  a 
Bahuun  lu-  not — there  was  something  Balaam-like  in  his  t«.ueh  of  the 
thorny  suiiject  which  we  have  t;onic  here  toiliscuss  and  avoid— (laughter)- 
but  with  the  ability  of  a  pia<ti8C(l  orator,  he  allowed  us  to  remain  in  doubt 
as  to  what  his  real  sentiments  were.  (Laughter.)  But  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  cable  at  some  expense  lo  his  (iovernmont  to-morrow,  anil  be  able  to 
speak  those  sentiments  in  a  more  certain  tone  at  his  llHlh  banquet. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  always  had  a  great  respect  for  New  Zealand,  I  maile 
the  greatest  sacrifice  that  I  ever  imnle  in  my  life  to  attend  the  .\nstralian 
Convention  in  1881!,  and  by  iloing  so  1  was  only  able  lo  touch  at  New 
Zealand,  and  avoided  a  meditated  visit  to  those" pink  terraces  which  I  can 
now  never  sec,  because  thev  have  cea.se<l  to  exist.  .Mr.  Reeves  has  given 
nic  ijuitc  a  new  view  of  New  Zealand  to- night.  He  says  he  speaks  on 
behalf  of  the  thiril-class  orators  of  that  country.  All  I  can  say  is  this — 
that  if  even  the  second-class  oiatoi*s  (»f  the  country  to  which  he  lielongs, 
and  still  more  the  first-class,  shouhl  think  it  necessjiry  to  come  ..vcr  here 
to  attend  public  dinners,  I  must  say  1  myself  shouhl  regard  any  function 
that  I  hail  in  that  coniicetion  as  8uper,seii"d.  and  should  retire  into  private 
life.  (Laughter.)  It  is  painful  to  think  what  must  be  the  merits  of  the 
first  or  second-cla.ss  orators  of  New  Zealand  if  Mr.  Reeves  represents  only 
the  third.     (Laughter.) 


Thk  somewhat  sudden  deatli  of  Mrs.  .lulian  Ashton 

A  Loss   to         may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  distinct  loss  to  Austra- 

Australian        lian  journalistic  literature.     .She  was,  too,  sufficiently 

Journalism,     identified  with   the  art-world  to  make  her  loss  felt 

beyond  her  own    particular    sphere.      The   .Sydney 

Daih/    Tiiitirii/ili    records    ihal    "up    to   a   week    before   her   illness  she 

regularly  contributed  to  that    journal   under  the  head  of    "  Literature," 

and   that  book-lovers   generally  sustain    an   irre|>arable   hiss  ; "    adding  : 

"  Her  style  revealed   the  cultured.   |)olished   writer  ;  her  matter  was  the 

outpouring  of  a  mind  ranging  wide  through   the  worhl  of  htwUs.     It  was 

in  literature  pure  and  simple  that  her  strength  lay.     C'onscicntious  to  a 

fault,  generous  in  criticism,  and  )OTs.sessed  of  a  vast  knowledge  of  letters, 

her  colunins  were  filleil  with  the  highesi  form  of  literary  matter." 

For  ourselves,  we  wouhl  add  that  she  was  a  woman  of  great  intel- 
lectual courage,  whose  mind  rel>elled  against  the  narrowing  and  stunting 
tendencies  with  which  she  found  herself  encircled  in  the  social  sphere  amid 
which  she  worked.  In  this  resix-ct  she  wa,s  no  lemporiser,  holding  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  all  cosmopolitan  minds  to  speak  out  on  the  larger  issues 
which  concern  their  generation.  It  may  Ix-  truly  said  of  her  that  she 
exercised  a  distinctly  Ixjncficial  induence  upon  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
readers  by  her  strength  and  genuineness  of  character,  as  well  as  by  her 

personal  worth. 

'  *  *  * 

Oi'R  attention  has  Im^ii  drawn — not,  as  might  be 
'■  Advanced"  suspected,  in  an  >idvertisinL'  sense,  but  purely  on  the 
Publishing,  score  of  merit— to  new  e<ritions  of  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  which  are  being  published  by  Thos.  Nelson 
and  Sons.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  points  of  sizeconden.sation, 
of  clearness  of  type,  of  cheapness  and  of  daintiness  of  binding,  they  have 
never  been  surpiisscd  or  even  e(|nalled  in  the  history  of  book  publishing— a 
.sort  of  high -water  mark  in  th.at  practical  department  of  literature.  The 
Indian  (or  .lapancsc)  paper  upon  wliich  they  are  printed  is  so  thin  —though 
sufficiently  substantial— that  the  whole  of  "  Pendcnnis''— one  of  Thacke- 
ray's longest  books— consisting  of  WlO  pages,  is  contained  in  a  small 
pocket-sized  volume,  not  more  than  half-an-inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
tvpc  is,  notwithslauding.  both  large  and  clear.  The  binding  is,  as  we 
have  said,  dainty,  and,  besides,  in  tlie  Iwst  possible  ta-ste.  being  coraposeil 
of  a  material  as  "near  as  possible  to  Russian  leather,  finely  tooled  on  the 
back  and  inner  edges  :  and,  what  is  equally  iinjxatant  in  this  calculating 
a>'e,  each  volume,  containing  a  whole  novel,  is  sold  in  (Jreat  Britain  for 
half-a-erowri,  or  in  Australia  for  three  shillings.      The  books  are  a  positive 
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pleasure  to  handle,  and  the  publishers  deserve  much  praise  for  having 
distanced  all  competitors.  The  "  New  Century  Library  "  is  the  title  under 
which  these  volumes  are  being  published. 

*  *  * 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  already  some 
Parliamentary  Australian     writers     are    producing     literature    in 

Practice.  various    forms,     such    as     English     specialists    are 

prepared  to  acknowledge  to  be  of  real  value.  We 
have,  for  instance,  seen  a  short  summary  of  tlie  opinions  of  several 
distinguished  House  of  Commons  Speakers  on  the  writings  of  Mr.  h.  (». 
lilackinoie,  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  of  South  Australia,  on  the  subject^  ot 
I'ailiamentary  Practice;  and  it  clearly  emphasises  the  old  truth  that  "a 
prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country,"  as  well  as  proves 
how  little  the  people  of  one  colony  know  of  those  of  another. 

In  addition  to  two  substantial  volumes  on  Parliamentary  Practice, 
Mr.  Blaekmore  has  produced  four  volumes  of  collected  "  Decisions  "  of  the 
different  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  last  forty  odd  years. 

Witli  regard  to  these  volumes,  tlie  whole  of  the  English  Speakers  of 
the  period  named  have  spoken  in  the  highest  terms,  both  in  regard  to  the 
research  which  tliey  involved,  as  well  as  to  the  judgment  and  skill 
exercised  in  tlieir  selection  and  digestion  ;  while  Thv.  Times  has  spoken  of 
tiiem  as  containing  "the  pith  of  many  \olumes  iii  Ilamard"  and  as 
calculated  '"to  extend  to  our  flourishing  constitutional  offspring  of 
Australia  the  principles  which  are  acted  njiun  by  the  mother  l^egislature 
of  England.''  These  handy  volumes  are  essential  to  tlie  political  education 
of  every  aspirant  to  political  life. 

::;  *  :;: 

SiK  Walter  Bes.vnt  and  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan 
Besant  versus  lately  di.sported  themselves,  free  of  charge,  in  a  sort 
Buchanan.  of  literary  wrestling  match,  the  ostensible  issue  being 
Ml-.  Kipling's  merits  as  a  writer,  the  real  issue  being 
whether  literary  men  should  refrain,  on  grounds  of  professional  etiquette, 
from  criticising  one  another.  In  regard  to  the  balance  of  skill  displayed 
in  tlie  contest— apart  from  the  merits  of  the  controversy— there  could  be 
no  question.  Mr.  Buchanan  used  his  wor<ls  with  the  instinct  of  a 
Spaniard  with  a  lassoo,  whilst  Sir  Walter  Besant  handled  them  as  a  sailor 
does  a  cricket  bat.  Mr.  Buclianan,  who  was  at  one  time  recognised  as  a 
"  coming"  poet  laureate,  though  he  did  not  "  come,"  seemed  to  witness  the 
"ascension"  of  Mr.  Kipling  with  disfavour,  and  launched  a  bolt  to  arrest 
his  enviable  course.  Sir  Walter  questioned  his  right  — by  the  etiquette  of 
the  profession — to  do  this.  The  issue  is  still  open,  and  will  remain  so  ; 
but  we  are  all  entitled  to  our  opinions. 

It  reallv  seems  to  be  a  simple  issue.  Undoubtedly  writers  must  be 
criticised  ;  and  if  it  be  not  done  by  those  wdio  have  made  writing  a  pro- 
fession, and,  therefore,  understand  true  literary  standards,  by  whom  is  it 
to  be  done?  If  this  reasoning  be  sound,  it  follows  that  professional 
writers  must  criticise  one  another,  and  the  etiquette  that  holds  otherwise 
must  be  built  on  logical  quicksands. 

Mr.  Buchanan  openly  criticised  Mr.  Kipling.  And  why  not?  If  such 
men  are  to  treat  one  another  as  "pals,"  and  act  accordinglj',  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  interests  of  the  gentle  and  unsophisticated  public  are  to 
come  in.  But  the  interests  of  the  public  are  not  important,  we  know — 
either  in  law,  medicine  or  literature — when  a  question  of  etiquette  arises  I 

Mr.  Herliert  Paul,  who  was  asked  to  "sum  up"  the  discussion  in 
Literature,  evidently  considers  Sir  Walter  Besant's  attitude  an  untenable 
one.  He  says  of  that  writer,  in  particular:  "One  may  say,  in  the 
language. of  sincere  compliment,  that  he  is  happiest  in  fiction  ;"  and  of  the 
controversy  in  general  he  says:  "If  Mr  Buchanan  conscientiously  holds 
that  Mr.  Kipling's  poems  and  stories  deprave  and  brutalise  the  public 
taste,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  so,  just  as  Sir  Walter  Besant  has  a 
right  to  say  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  '  come  to  coiHiuer  the  world.'  Mr. 
Kipling's  disciples  will  be  telling  us  before  long  that  he  has  come  to  redeem 
the  world  :  so,  perhaps,  we  should  lie  grateful  to  Sir  Walter  for  his 
moderation  and  self-restraint." 

*  *  =;•• 

A   ST.VTEMENT  appears  to   have  gained  currency  in 
Mr.    Ruskin's     England   to    the   eft'ect   that    Ruskiii   "deliberately 
Income  and      reduced  his  income  in  1877  to  £1  a  day,  on  which  he 
Expenditure,     has  since  lived."     In  commenting  upon  this  state- 
ment, Literiiture  says: — "As  a  matter  of  fact,   the 
sales  of  his  liooks  during  the  past  11  years  have  brought  him  an  average 
profit  of  £4000  a  year." 


/Ilitscellaneous. 

Whilst  almost  every  country  in  Europe  is  feverishly 
Russian  exerting   itself    to    obtain    colonizing    territory    in 

Colonization,  different  and  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  Russia 
remains  apparently  contented  with  what  she  already 
possesses.  The  more  we  know  of  Russian  policy,  the  less  shall  we  be  sur- 
prised at  her  apparent  indift'erence  to  the  widely  scattered  colonizing 
enterprises  of  other  peoples  ;  for  she  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having 
all  the  territory  she  desires  at  her  door,  an<l  so  placed  that  no  seas  need  to 
be  traversed  to  reach  it,  and  no  enormous  navj-  requires  to  be  maintained 
to  secure  it  from  the  encroachments  of  others. 

Until  about  a  quarter  of  a  centurj'  ago,  that  enornioiis  territory  which 
is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  "  Siberia  "  was  supposed,  by  all 
but  those  whose  business  it  was  to  know  otherwise,  to  be  an  almost  unin- 
habited and  uninhabitable  tract  of  the  world's  surface,  useful  only  as  a  sort 
of  natural  jirison.  to  which  Russian  criminals  could  be  exiled  for  the 
remainder  of  their  wretched  existence,  there  to  perish  amid  perpetual  snow 
and  ice.     This  lieart-rending  picture  is  gradually  dissolving,  and  its  place 


is  being  filled  by  one  of  a  much  less  harrowing  and  more  eye-opening 
character.  It  isnow  being  recognised  by  those  w'ho  find  interest  in  the 
history  of  that  partially  barbarous  nation  that  there  has  been  a  method  in  the 
mad  indifference  of  Russian  monarehs  and  statesmen  to  the  over-sea  earth- 
hunger  of  their  European  neighbours;  and  I  hat,  meanwhile,  they  have 
themselves  been  consolidating,  extending,  and  rendering  more  secure  as 
they  go,  that  enormous  territory  forming  the  whole  northern  portion  of 
Asia,  in  whicli  no  other  European  nation  has  seemed  to  take  any  active 
interest. 

Mr.  Ari-hiljald  A.  Col(|ulioun,  whose  writings  upon  other  aspects  of 
Eastern  problems  have  of  late  attracted  much  attention,  recently  began  a 
series  of  papers  in  Harper's  Mwjndne  on  the  subject  of  "  Siberia  ;"  and 
a  perusal  of  those  contributions  will  most  assuredly  open  the  eyes  of  many 
thinking  readers  who  are  able  to  recognise  their  present  and  future  bearing 
on  the  progress  of  nations.  The}'  will  see  tliat,  while  all  the  world  has 
been  watching  or  taking  part  in  the  gradual  distribution  of  the  remaining 
accessible  and  unappropriated  pcn-tions  of  the  earth,  Russia  has  been 
stealthily  extending  the  outward  boundaries  of  her  vast  ilominions, 
wherever  the  lines  could  lie  pushed  forward  without  actual  conflict  with 
any  of  the  recognised  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  extent  of  Russian  territory,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  indeed  startling, 
when  presented  in  actual  figures  ;  and  when,  further,  it  is  recognised  that 
it  is  all  contained  in  one  unbroken  sweep,  travei-sed  by  modern  railway, 
almost  from  end  to  end,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  most  perfect  development 
and  defence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  Russia's  indifference  to  the 
disconnected,  piebaUl  possessions  of  her  nearer  neighbours  in  dift'erent  and 
distant  parts  of  the  glotie. 

Speaking  only  of  the  established  portions  of  Siberia,  Mr.  Colqulioun 
says  :  "It  covers  an  area  twenty-five  times  greater  than  that  of  Germany." 
"One-fourteenth  pi.rt"  of  this  huge  dominion  is  suitable  for  agriculture, 
lying  in  a  belt  from  east  to  west  3500  miles  long,  by  350  deep  ;  and, 
thiough  the  whole  length  of  this  fertile  zone,  the  great  Siberian  railway 
will  shortly  run  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Siberia  contains,  according  to  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  four  gigantic  rivers,  each  3000  miles  long,  which  divide  the 
whole  of  its  territory  into  five  portions.  The  country,  he  says,  has  great 
mineral  potentialities,  but  is  more  dependent  cm  agriculture  ami  cattle- 
raising.  The  portion  of  this  enormous  territorj-  suitable  for  agriculture  is 
again  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  as  "  four  times  the  area  of  the  (ierman 
Empire,"  and  as  "  almost  a  paradise  for  the  peasant  settler." 

It  is  clear  from  what  Mr.  Colquhoun  says  that  everything  which 
depends  upon  private  enterprise  is,  so  far,  in  an  embiyonic  condition.  In 
many  of  the  more  settled  portions,  the  holdings  are  limited  to  13  acres,  and 
the  average  holding  of  the  areas  lield  throughout  Siberia  is  only  48  acres 
per  head.  In  some  "  newly  settled  "  districts  settlers  may  have  whatever 
extent  of  country  they  choose,  but  in  time  the  area  becomes  restricted. 
All  land  belong.s  to  the  Crown,  the  tenant  having  merely  the  usufruct. 
The  gold  mining,  which  is  extensive,  seems  at  present  to  be  carried  on 
according  to  the  most  primitive  methods.  -Machinery  is  almost  unknown, 
and  explosives  are  only  now  being  gradually  adopted. 

Some  idea  of  the  railway  and  other  travelling  acconimoilation,  and 
generally  of  the  advanced  state  of  things,  can  be  obtained  fiom  the  fol- 
lowing facts  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  paper  that  "delicate  ladies  have 
repeatedly  made  the  journey  from  Pekin  to  St.  Petersburg,"  and  that  "  a 
single  lady  may  travel  in  Siberia  without  the  escort  she  would  need  in 
France.'' 

In  Mr.  Colquhoun's  opinion,  "  A  new  era  is  dawning  for  Siberia -the 
era  of  her  full  development.  Improved  methods,  systematic  conservancy 
of  forest,  fishery  and  hunting  grounds,  organised  credit,  comniunieations, 
markets — will  soon  throw  her,  armed  at  all  points,  into  the  commercial 
arena.  The  gravity  of  the  prospect,"  he  concludes,  "can  hardly  be 
exaggerated." 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  predictions  of  far-seeing 
An   Australian     persons   are  unearthed   from    the   writings   of   past 

Prophet.  3'ears,    and  shown  to  have  been  verified  ;  or  at  least 

to  be  surely  approaching  realization.  But  one  in- 
stance of  the  kind  comes  under  our  notice,  which  merits  mention,  and  even 
emphasis  ;  for  the  man  who  could  predict  20  years  ago  what  would  happen 
to-day,  might  lie  expected  to  iiredict  today  what  would  happen  20  j-ears 
hence  ;  and  so  we  may  learn  to  value  such  prevision,  which,  after  all,  is  a 
form  of  intellectual  calculation,  based  on  a  wide  knowledge  of  universal 
history. 

In  this  year— 1900 — we  hear  of  practical  politicians  openly  discussing 
the  feasibility  of  bringing  the  whole  British  Empire  together,  under  some 
scheme  of  Imperial  Federation.  We  hear,  too,  of  projects — not  spoken  of 
by  mere  visionaries,  but  by  work-a-day  politicians  and  level-head  states- 
men— for  the  fiscal  union  of  the  Empire,  by  the  adoption  of  some  uniform 
tariff  against  the  whole  world  ;  and  we  have  seen,  during  the  last  year  or 
so,  Avith  our  own  e^'es,  soldiers  going  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  Emjiire  to 
assist  the  Mother-Country  in  waging  war  against  her  enemies.  Not  much 
of  this  was  anticipated  '20  years  ago  by  average  men  and  women,  liut  an 
old  file  of  the  .1 /•<;«.<  (.luly,  1883)  discloses  a  letter  written  by  a  Melbourne 
citizen — Mr.  H.  Bj'ron  Moore  -  in  which  all  these  things,  and  more,  were 
seen  to  be  "coming.'' 

Then,  according  to  the  letter,  federation  was  "pooh-poohed"  by 
Great  Britain,  "  because  it  was  not  understood."  Mr.  B3'ron  Moore  wrote 
"  to  ventilate  a  long-cherished  iilea  of  mine  for  federation  such  as  would  be 
worthy  of  the  name."  He  wanted,  he  said,  "a  federated  Empire."  He 
spoke  of  "two  agencies"  by  which  it  might  be  brcuight  about  :  "The 
-first  is  war  ;  the  .second  is  c(unmerce."  On  the  supposition  that  "  the 
British  Empire  was  joined  together  in  one  great  bond  of  federal  union," 
he  says  :  "  Supposing,  at  a  given  moment,  the  intelligence  was  announced 
that  an  aggressive  assault  had  been  made  by  some  foreign  power  on  some 
part  of  its  dominion,  or  that  a  like  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  terri- 
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tories  of  some  nation  with  wliioli  Great  Britain  holrls  friendly  alliance  ; 
with  the  submarine  telegraph  the  alarm  coulil  be  rung  to  India,  to 
Australia,  to  the  Cape,  etc.,  for  the  ready  and  willing  armies  and  navies 
supplied  from  500,000,000  of  people  in  "all  quarters  of  the  globe.  This 
iunnense  armed  force  could  be  conccntratcil  on  any  one  point  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  such  an  army  would  be  overwhelming."  Something  very 
much  like  this  has  already  happened. 

Then,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  conunerce  is  dealt  with,  as  also  its 
possibilities.  Mr.  Byron  Moore  points  out  that  British  possessions  co\er 
about  one-seventh  of  the  land  area  of  the  glolie,  and  contain  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  population  ;  and  he  shows  tliat  among  them  all  "  iic/irly 
every  habitalde  degree  of  north  and  south  latitude  is  covered";  that 
"  this  vast  dominion  embraces  climate  and  soils  capable  of  producing  every 
nesessary  and  luxury  of  life  and  of  supporting  a  very  dense  population." 

The  proposal  then  made  is  for  an  all-British  ZoUvorein  or  duty-union, 
under  which  such  an  Empire  could  "  with  one  lever,  so  to  speak,  open  ov 
shut  all  our  ports  at  once." 

This  is  now  Mr.  Cliamberlain's  idea,  though  he  had  not  mentioned  it, 
and  possibly  not  thought  of  it,  as  a  practicable  sclieme  in  1883.  TIk 
Timet!  has  recently  spoken  of  it  as  a  project  which  is  becoming  feasible, 
since  the  first  step  towards  a  differential  tariff  was  taken  by  Canada. 

Mr.  Byron  Moore  was  therefore  "  before  his  time"  in  regard  to  two 
great  national  or  Imperial  developments  ;  but  it  is  (piitc  clear  jthat  when 
he  wrote  he  stood  very  much  alone.  "My  scheme,"  he  said,  "may  be 
called  Utopian,  impracticable,  sentimental,  impossible  ;  but  the  apparently 
impossible  of  to-day  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  to-morrow." 
*  *  * 


American 
Competition. 

the  writer  ol>i 


The  Times  recently  published  a  series  of  most 
pregnant  and  able  articles  on  the  above  subject,  from 
the  introductory  part  of  which  the  following  facts 
and  statements  are  culled.  In  the  opening  passage 
"An  Englishman  visiting  the  Uniteil  States  at  the 
present  time  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  his  own  countrymen's  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  growing  maiuifacturing  industries  of  America,  and  the 
indifference  displayed  by  British  manufacturers  towards  the  increased 
rivalry  to  which  they  may  any  day  be  subjected  from  across  the  Atlantic— 
a  rivalry  which  will  surely  come  as  soon  as  the  present  excessive 
home  demand  in  American  slackens." 

Referring  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  American  people,  and  to  the  unique 
mixture  of  races  «hich  its  population  contains,  the  writer  says  :  — 
"Since  England  built  up  her  industrial  supremacy,  a  new  I'ace  has 
arisen.  Probably  ethnologists  do  not  give  it  a  place  in  their  classifications  : 
but  for  industrial  and  economic  purposes  it  is  a  new  race  ;  just  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  a  new  race  when  it  founded  our  Empire.  We.  in  England, 
who  are  proud  of  our  relationship  with  America,  are  fond  of  speaking  of 
this  new  land  and,  industrially,  most  puissant  people  (who  should  really 
invent  a  generic  title  for  themselves),  as  "  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 
This  is  true,  so  far  as  that  the  stiffening  of  the  people  comes  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestry.  But  tlie  blood  has  been  so  blended  by  crosses  from  all 
peoples  of  the  world,  and,  moreover,  the  environment  of  the  race  during 
its  infancy  and  later  growth  has  been  so  different  from  anything  that  has 
attended  the  progress  of  any  other  nation,  that  tlie  character  of  the  people 
is  sui  generiti :  a  race  apart  :  a  fact  which  would  be  more  apparent  to  Eng- 
lishmen, were  it  not  for  the  common  tongue.  The  history  of  our  industrial 
success  in  the  past  may  interpret  mucli  of  the  present  success  of  America. 
Our  commercial  supremacy  has  been  built  up  largely  by  foreign  immigra- 
tion. What  religious  persecution  and  political  oppression  abroad  did  for 
us  in  the  past,  free  emigration  is  doing  for  America  in  this  present  day.  It 
is  producing  a  people  so  versatile,  so  far-seeing,  and  so  enduring  in  eff^ort, 
that  the  present  forces  of  nature  seem  to  take  more  plastic  shape  in  their 
nervous  hands."  i       -i  j  t 

The  figures  which  are  set  out  in  these  articles  are  far  too  detailed  lor 
the  taste  of  the  ordinary  reader,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  condense 
them  ;  but  some  of  the  most  impressive  may  be  extracted  :— 
The  total  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1888  amounted  to  14.5  millions. 
The  total  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1898  amounted  to  in  mi  ions. 
The  total  imports  of  the  United  States  in  1888  amounted  to  ol  mi  ions. 
The  total  imports  of  the  United  States  in  1898  amounted  to  1'28  millions. 
Thus  in  1888,  the  United  States  were  buying  six  millions  more  than 
they  were  selling,  while  in  1898  they  were  selling  150  milhon.s  more  than 
they  were  buying.  A  comparison  of  these  figures,  with  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  somewhat  startling.  . 

The  total  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1888  were  299  mi   ions. 

The  total  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1898  were  294  mi   ions. 

The  total  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1888  were  388  nn   ions. 

The  total  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1898  were  4,0  millions. 
Thus,  in  1888,  the  United  Kingdom  was  buying  90  millions  more  than 
it  was  selling,  while  in  1898  it  was  buying  176  millions  more  than  it  was 

''"'The  United  States  thus  has  a  creM  balance  oHoO  .nillions  per  annum, 
as  against  the  United  Kingdom's  debit  balance  of  1  ,fa  millions 


like  thin  1(1  an  exlreme  which  would  bo  niiHlendiii, 
plain  that  lor  a  country  to  carry  un  on  cxpor 


mdiiiu  : 
t  triidi- 


can  meet  and  beat  other  iiutionH    in 
point  wcliave  to  ileal  with  jutil  now 


iimpetitiun. 
Moicover,  th 


,  difference 

in  favour  of  America  of  326  millions  per  annum.     This  is  certainly  a  hue 

ambitious  economists:    but,    according  to  the  write    of  the 

for  Sir  Robert  (»iflen. 


problem   for 

article,  the  English  people  need  not  become  nervous,  n,nnn<rranh 

the  fatuous  statistician,  "in  his  admirable  and  "'°^'  ,^""!'>J°Xmed 
read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  taught  us  not  ^^ ''^^.^^^'j-^^^™ 
by  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  because  we  had  ^°°'J'^'^J°f°^^^" 
freights  and  the  return  on  our  invested  capital  on  railways,  public  works, 

''"'""are some,"  continues  The  yf"-^'; -'^°g°f-tr"if"we"^'not 
imports  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  industri.a  success  ■  /°^ /' ;;«, '''^  "^^ 
have  the  wealth,  we  could  not  spend  it ;  and  ^^e  Possession  of  wealth  is  the 
measure  of  material  prosperity.     It  is  an  easy  thing  to  push  an  argument 


but,  ill  any  caw,  it  ib 
in  an  iiulicatioii  thnt  it 
That  i»  tlie  practical 
fuUiiiK-olI'  in  .-(iiiericjin 
imports— tbou;;h  it  limy  be  caused  by  a  jirntci  live  lanll  iHcvideiice  of  Iho 
nation's  givaler  ability' to  iiiaiiufailnre  for  iln  own  iieedM,  and  for  the  ooii- 
Humer  to  poy  the  price  deiiiaiided  by  the   pitKlucer,  always  piiiyided  that 

the  people  an'  Hupnlied  with  the  c- forls  and   liixuricN  of  civili^jvlicm,  an 

lh«  .\iiicrlcanM  iindoubtedly  ale,  and  that  to  a  lenmrkable  extent." 

The  article  then  goei  on  to  dial  with  the  ipiestioii  of  iiii)K)rl«  and 
exports,  from  u  /i<  r  ni/iiln  standpoinl,  and  showh  that  in  \HW,  whilst  the 
Uniteil  Stales  exported  lo  the  extent  of  t'3  7s.  <I<1.  per  head,  the  l'iiit"'<l 
Kingdom  exported  to  the  extent  of  £5  Kis   2<l.  [ler  liiwl. 

The  figures  contained  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  arlicIcK,  reUliiig  to 
ihe  production  of  pig  iron,  are  rerUiiily  remarkable. 

In   1884  the  United   Kingdom  pnxluced  K  million  loux 
,,       ,,     the  United  Stat««  ,,  4         ,,  ,. 
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II  in  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  the«u  articles  by  any   methoil  of 
condensation  ;  but  the  short  extracts  wliicli  we  have  given   may  serve  to 
draw  the  atlcnlioii  of  many  Australians,  who  might  not  have  seen  them,  to 
their  comprehensive  ciraracler  anil  possible  economic  significance. 
»  .;•■  * 

The  prcHcnt  generation  lias  scon  a  great  development 
Municipal        in  governmental  and  municipal  control  of  a  number 
Trading.  ot  Inibistiies,  umlcMiakeii  on  the  8up|Misitioii  that  tlie 

community  will  I  hereby  be  belter  served  than  by  pri 
vate  enterprise.  Hitherto  these  have  mainly  consisted  of  what  arc  Hometimes 
called  "  natural  monopolies,"  such  as  railways,  iraiiiways,  telephones,  and 
the  supply  of  ga«  and  water.  But  muiiicijial  corporations  an-  iK-coming 
ambitious.  There  are  now  before  the  British  rarliaiiient,  bills  which,  if 
carried,  will  empower  certain  municipalities  to  undertake  banking,  pawn- 
broking,  coal  supply,  saddlery,  tailoring,  electric  fittings,  'I'urkish  baths, 
refrigerators,  estate  agency,  jiriiiting,  and  the  working  of  lifts.  The  old 
idea  that  governments  and  niunicipnlilies  should  confine  iheniKelveji  to 
defence,  justice,  police,  sanitation,  and  such  other  matters  as  cannot  be 
dealt  with  hv  private  citizens  (the  policy  that  Professor  Huxley  called 
administrative  Nihilism,  and  of  which  faith  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  ajipears 
to  be  the  last  of  the  prophets)  is  plainly  dying  out.  We  may  expect  soon 
that  municipal  authorities  will  hereafter  arrange  to  feed  and  clothe  us 
while  we  live,  and  burv  us  when  we  die.  Lord  .Salislmry  has  prnmiseil  to 
appoint  a  joint  (^ommiUee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  consider  the 
subject  of  municinal  trading,  and  the  reiwrt  from  this  Ixjdy  will  certainly 
be  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  Geo  Wai.tek.-*,  who  is  as  well-known  in 
Victoria  as  in  New  South  Wales,  quite  recently 
lecuired  or  preached  on  the  alxive  subject,  and 
succeeded,  as  he  frequently  <locR,  in  striking  a  high 
note  in  the  gamut  of  truth.  China  to-<lay.  he  believed,  was  very  little 
known  or  understood.  Science  there  had  luwl  a  footing  liefore  the  tireck  and 
Roman  empires  had  been  dreamt  of.  and  her  code  of  morals  would  compare 
not  unfavimrablv  with  the  ethics  of  Christianity.  The  Chinese  Empire 
was  like  a  great  ■stranded  hulk,  but  within  that  hulk  were  treasures  of  pliil- 
osophv  and  rcbgion.  The  Groat  Powers  were  taking  an  .active  interest  m  her 
condition  and  welfare  ;  but  she  might  well,  he  thought,  conclude  that  the 
proffered  offerings  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  as  present-ed  to-day,  were 
not  unmixed  blessings.  The  awakening  of  China  must  ultimately  l)e  a  gixjd 
thing  but  complications  interfered  with  her  orderly  development.  Li 
Hung  Chang  had,  he  siiid.  declared  that  much  trouble  was  cau.sed  by  the 
native  so-calletl  Christian  converts,  and  had  observed  that  the  missionaries 
themselves  were  not  free  from  blame.  He  (Mr.  Wallers)  could  recog- 
nize and  respect  the  heroism  of  those  men  and  women  who  went  into  the 
interior  of  China  to  procHim  the  Gospel  ;  but  they  did  harm  by  attacking 
the  people  as  mere  idolators,  and  In'  denouncing  the  faith,  which  w.as  as 
precious  to  the  Chinese  as  Christianity  was  precious  to  the  Christians. 

*  X  * 

The  Viceroy  of  India  said,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 

Lord  Curzon  on  delivered  at  Calcutta  after  he  had  visited  the  famine 

the  Indian        districts:  "If  svny  rich   man   in  this  city  is  in  any 

Famine  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  subscribe,  I  would 

gladly  give  him  a  railway  ticket  to  a  famine  distnct, 

and  take  what  he  chooses  to  give  me  on  his  return.     He  might  go  with  a 

hard  heart,  but  he  would  come  back  with  a  broken  one. 

The   cablegrams   that   ap|ieared    in   the   Australian 

The  New  papers    in   reganl   to   the   proposc.I   new   Court    of 

Imperial  Court  Api«al    m.ade    it     appear    that    Mr.     Haldaue   was 

of  ADOeal         the  originator   of   the    idea  ;     but     he    himself   has 

written  an  article  for  the   /inVi'.-/!   Emptn  Rtvieu;  in 

which   he   admits   that    "  more   than   a  quarter   of  a  century  ago  Lord 

Selborne  brought   forwar.l  proposals  for  transferring  the  junsdiction  as 

Appellate  Courts  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Pnvy  Council  to  a  single 

tribunal."'  ^. 

l,oKi>  M-\vo  contributes  to  MtChii-e'x  Magaziin  for 

Modern  May  an  imposing  account  of  "  the  biggest  st«aniship 

ShiD-buildine.  aHoat."     It  is  obviously  intended  as  a  hugcajdver- 

**  tiseraent    for  the   shipping   company   to   which  the 

vessel  lielongs,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  reminder  of  the  rapid 

pragress  that  is  being  made  in  converting  oceans  into  femes  and  long  sea 

voyages  into  yatching  trips. 
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The  "Oceanic"  is  intended  for  the  trade  between  England  and  | 
\merica  The  ironwork  of  her  hull  weighs  nearly  -iO.lXK)  tons,  and  her  I 
steel  plates  would  form  a  wall  o  ft.  high  and  eight  miles  long.  Her  bronze  [ 
propellers  alone  weigh  60  tons,  and  her  rudder  53  tons.  She  has  lo  steam 
boilers  and  90  furnaces,  her  coal  consumption  bemg  .)00  tons  per  c  ay. 
Besides  her  two  main  engines,  she  has  100  others,  each  of  which  fulbls  a 
special  function  in  some  part  of  the  vessel's  equipment.  Kach  link  of  her 
anchor  chains  weighs  200  lbs.  Her  hull  is  more  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  is  di\nded  into  IS  separate  watertight  compartments.  Her 
crew  consists  of  nearly  500  persons,  200  of  whom  are  engaged  in  her 
engine-room,  30  being  occupied  in  continually  feeding  the  furnaces,  and  3o 
beint'  engaged  in  "greasing"  the  ponderous  machinery  and  smaller 
engines.  A  further  -200  are  engaged  as  cooks  and  stewards.  Her  domestic 
outfit  would  bewilder  the  ordinary  housekeeper,  for  her  laundry  require- 
ments for  the  round  trip  amount  to  50,000  pieces,  whilst  her  crockery 
requirements  are  2.500  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  cups,  saucers  and 
plates,  and  her  plate  requirements  are  1500  each  of  the  various  kinds  of 
knives,  spoons  and  forks.  Her  breakages  alone  in  each  trip  number  3000 
pieces.'  This  floating  city  travels  500  miles  a  day  in  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
and  she  has  cost  from  first  to  last  £900,000. 

An  instructive    lesson  in    self-help    is    afforded    to 
Sourid  Australians  by  the  course  pursued  in  the  nianage- 

Goveriiment.    ment    of  the    new  Birmingham  University,    and  it 
would  be  well  if  Australian  politicians  would  care- 
fully observe  and  emulate  the  practice  which  contains  the  lesson.  ^^ 

"in  the  Australian  Colonies,  Governments  are  never  we^vry  of  "giving 
something— belonging  to  other  people— to  the  great  majority,  to  whom 
they  look  for  future  popularity.  They  provide  education  of  every  con- 
ceivable form,  almost— if  not  actually  -  for  nothing,  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  at  the  e.^ipense  of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  also  of  the  enervating 
influence  of  such  a  practice,  which  is  constantly  teaching  the  people  to 
look  to  Parliament  for  benefits,  instead  of  having  the  spirit  of  self-help 
and  independence  developed  as  a  phase  of  national  character. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  establishment  of 
this  new  University  ;  but  we  do  not  see  any  attempt  in  his  part  of  the 
work  of  its  inauguration  to  win  popular  favour  by  advocating  the  pro- 
viding of  benefits  for  the  many  at  the  expense  of  the  few.  Twenty  years 
ago  he  used  to  indulge  in  many  foolish  phrases,  such  as  the  "  right  to  live  " 
and  "  the  right  to  equal  social  conditions  ;  "  but  he  is  now  "assured,"  and 
prefers  to  be  "  sound  "  rather  than  to  be  "  popular." 

The  following  passage  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Lucy's  London  letters,  pub- 
lished by  the  Sydney  ilorniiuj  Herald,  and  we  have  italicized  the  lesson  to 
which  we  refer  : — 

"  The  leading  idea  is  the  establishment  of  a  technical  college,  wherein 
shall  be  taught  science  in  its  application  to  industry.  With  that  object 
there  would  be  established  chairs  of  mining,  metallurgy,  engineering  and 
applied  chemistry.  Within  the  building,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
professional  lecture-rooms,  there  will  be  laboratories,  furnaces,  shops  for 
manual  training,  and  machine-rooms— iio  toy  modelt  or  phiylhiiir/^,  hut  the 
real  Ihinijs  with  which  the  youths  will  have  to  deal  when  they  go  forth  to 
earn  their  daily  bread.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  plant  is  estimated 
at  £155,000.  The  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  something  over  £10,000  a 
year.  The  niudeitta  loiU  be  charged  fees  umouniiny  to  Jin5  per  annum, 
which,  on  an  estimate  of  200  pupils,  will  make  the  University  self- 
supporting." 

♦  *  * 

Colonel  Bell,  Consul  for  the  United  States,   who  has 

The  Anglo-       already  become  well  known  in  the  uiother  colony  for 

Saxon  Rsice.     the  broad  spirit  and  cosmopolitan  character  of  his 

utterances  on  great  questions,  recently  delivered  a 
lecture  before  the  Institute  of  Bankers  of  New  South  Wales  on  "  The 
Anglo-Saxon  :  his  Duty  and  his  Destiny."  Colonel  Bell  said  he  believed 
that  all  thinking  men  would  agree  that  we  were  nearing  a  crucial  test  in 
our  civilisation.  The  present  glorious  age  had  done  more  to  free  the  world 
than  any  preceding  thousand  3'ears  in  history  ;  and  most  conspicuous  by 
his  tireless  energy,  by  his  matchless  achievements,  b^-  his  apparent  capa- 
citj",  stood  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon.  If  he  was  worthy  the  position  he  now 
occupied  he  had  grave  responsibilities  to  meet,  stupendous  duties  to  per- 
form, and  if  he  proved  equal  to  his  responsibilities  and  duties,  a 
grand  destiny  awaited  him.  The  lecturer  then  rapidly  traced 
the  history  of  the  nation  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the 
present,  and  said  that  the  progress,  the  prosperity,  the  libert}', 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  under  the  British  monarchy  had  more 
profoundly  disturbed  the  old  order  of  things  than  any  previous  influence 
recorded  in  history.  Europe  hated  Britain  for  her  moral  greatness,  and 
feared  her  for  her  moral  and  physical  power,  and  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
been  convinced  that  some  Britishers  hated  his  country  for  the  same  unholy 
reasons.  Britain's  natural  allies  were  the  nations  which  sprang  from 
Britain's  loins,  w-ho  inherited  the  choicest  of  her  traditions,  and  whose 
methods  were  kindred  to  her  own.  The  American  people  were  Anglo- 
Saxon,  revised  and  brought  do^vn  to  date.  Our  race  was  really  the  first 
successful  coloniser  the  world  ever  knew,  as  she  was  the  first  to  establish 
colonies  on  the  broad  principles  of  enlightened  justice  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colonists  themselves.  When  John  Bull  put  down  his  No.  12  boot,  his 
tracks  were  never  obliterated.  Britain  had  some  45  dependencies,  and  the 
most  oppressed  of  all  who  obeyerl  her  laws  were  more  free  than  the  most 
favoured  subject  of  the  most  liberal  monarchy  of  continental  Europe.  The 
islander,  the  mariner,  and  the  merchant  had  become  the  world's  civilisers ; 
for  Britain  had  done  more  to  emancipate,  to  elevate,  and  civilise  the 
human  race  than  any  other  nation.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  had 
"  commandeered "  over  one-fifth  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  these 
grand  possessions  she  cast  on  the  altar  of  liberty  as  a  legacy  for  the 
generations  j-et  to  be.     Portugal's  colonies  were  gone  or  useless  ;  Holland's 


were  moribund  or  crystalised  ;  the  French  were  noiirished  from  the 
mother's  bottle  ;  the  German  colonies  were  a  most  disappointing  factor  on 
the  ledger,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  "  flourish  like  a  green  bay 
tree."  The  race  had  won  in  these  great  competitions  because  it  ^yas  a 
mixed  and  manv-sided  people,  with  very  positive  traits.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
was  an  all-round  man,  who  could  adjust  himself  to  any  climate,  to  any 
industry,  to  anv  conditions.  He  had  supreme  faith  in  himself,  and  in  his 
cause,  and  was  resolved  always  to  win.  Freeinstitutions  had  vastly  improved 
his  natural  qualities.  Save,  possibly,  the  (Tovernment  of  the  United 
States,  there  was  no  other  political  structure  on  the  globe  possessing  more 
elements  of  stability  and  permanency  than  the  British  Empire.  Gradually 
the  human  race  was  inclining  towards  Anglo-Saxon  ideas.  Modern  civili- 
sation was  based  upon  commerce,  and  this  was  only  possible  with  the 
industry  and  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  whole  modern  system 
of  civilfsation  was  the  Anglo-Saxon's  free  gift  to  humanity.  Our  language 
was  becoming  universal,  and  its  use  had  increased  5"0  per  cent,  in  one 
hundred  years  :  and,  as  it  was  the  vehicle  of  thought,  the  growth  of 
Anglo-Saxon  ideas,  sentiment,  and  civilisation  might  be  approximately 
measured  bv  this  reference  to  its  growth.  The  race  had  demonstrated  the 
value  of  individual  liberty  as  a  force  in  human  progress,  and  through 
these  influences  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  and  principles  must  dominate  the 
world  in  the  no  distant  future. 

■Wc  take  the  above  from  the  Sydney  Mornimj  Herald. 

*  ■-:■  =;: 

Amomi;   the  very  meagre  reports   which   reach    the 
West  Australia  Eastei-n  Colonies  in  regard   to  the   progress  of  the 
and  the  Federal    Referendum    in     the    \oungesl    and    most 

Union.  procrastinating  of  the  group,  the  following  is  worth 

repro<luction,    as  embodying  most   of  the  best  argu- 
ments which  are  liciiig  u.sed  on  the  Unionist  side.     Mr.    J.   W.   Hackett, 
M.L.C.,  who  has  only  lately  thrown   himself  into  the  breach,   is  one  of 
Western   Australia's  "broade"st  and  ablest   men  ;    and   as   he   very   ju.stly 
exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  Press  of  Perth,  his  advocacy  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  great  factor  in  the  struggle.     The   following  is  from  the 
Perth  correspondent  of  the  Sydney  Moniiwj  Htrald  :—"  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  Mr.  Hackett's   meeting  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  night 
lifted  the  federal  campaign  to  a  higher  level.      The  hall  was  packed,  and 
the  enthusiasm  at  tlie  close  resulted  in  a  tremendous  outburst  of  cheering. 
He  dealt  exclusiveh'  with  the  political  and  social  aspects  of  the  question. 
At  the  outset  he  urged  the  electors  to  declare   for  immediate  and  instant 
federation.     If  the  latter  were  to  lie  decided  apart   from   political  con- 
siderations, apart  from  social  interests,   apart   from  the  obligations  cast 
upon   them   as   one   af  the   Australian   peoples,    it   was   amply    possible 
that  the  vote  might  be  cast   against  their  entry  into  the  Commonwealth  ; 
but  even  in  this  connection  he  did  not  believe  that  anyone  was  provided 
with  a  telescope  fine  enough  or  strong  enough  to  pierce  through  the  mists 
surrounding  that  aspect  of   the  case.      When  anti-federalists  discovered 
some    serious    financial    disadvantage    it    more    often     turned      out    to 
tie    of    so     cloudy    and    transitory   a   character    that    it    seemed    to    be 
no    more     stable       than     mist    itself.     There    were,      however,      larger 
questions    than  those    of    finance    involved.     He    dealt    with    the     im- 
portance  of  Western   Australia  joining   the   federation  for   the   sake   of 
strengthening  the  States      A  duty  was  laid  upon  them   to  strengthen   by 
their  equal  voice  in  the  Senate  the  weaker  states  of  the  uni<in,  and  to  grasp 
the  political  advantages  now  held  out  to  them  under  the  Commonwealth 
Act,  and  which,  if  rejected,  there  was  no   guarantee  that   they  would  be 
obtainable  in  the  future.     The  duty  to  join  the  federation  pressed  equally 
from  within  and  without      They  were  impelled  forward  by  political  and 
social  necessity.     To  decline  to  vote  "Yes"  would  be  declaratory  of  the 
severance  of  interest  between  the  eastern  and  w'estern  States  of  Australia, 
and  would  invite  the  concentrated  hostility  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
fellow   Australians  ;  it  would   encourage,  "if  not  justify,   political  turmoil 
within  their  own  borders,  and   temporarily  thwart,   with  all  the  possible 
consequences  that  it  might  imply,  the  desire   of   Mr.  Chamberlain  to  see 
federation  accomplished  as  one  of  the  further  means  to  the  consummation 
of  that  completer  federation  towards   which   the  events  of  the  past  few 
months  had  moved   rapidly.     He  made  a  pa.ssing  allusion   to  separation, 
and  said  that  if  Western  Australia  held  aloof  the   agitation   might   result 
not  in  the  Imperial  Government  granting  separation,   but  in   the  granting 
to  the  goldfields  people  the  privilege  of  federating  with  their  brothers  of 
the  east. 


The  Pacific  Cable  and  its  Vicissitudes. 


The  project  of  an  "all-red"  or  all- British  cable  from  England  to 
Australia,  nn  Canada — which  has  been  in  the  air  for  about  3(1  years— has 
lately  gone  so  dangerously  near  to  abandonment,  by  the  folly  and 
impeluosit}'  of  certain  colonial  politicians,  that  a  brief  history  of  the 
movement  and  of  its  many  vicissitudes  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all 
who  understand  its  importance  to  the  colonies,  as  well  as  to  the  Einpire. 

The  origin  of  the  scheme  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  cle;u'  that  the  first 
suggestions  regarding  it  emanated  from  New  Zealand  and  Queensland  ; 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  name  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel  is  intimately 
associated  with  its  earliest  discussion  as  a  practical  proposal. 

As  far  back  as  1867  a  company,  composed  of  British  capitalists, 
embarked  upon  the  enterprise  of  laying  down  a  cable  from  Singapore  to 
Port  Darwin,  with  a  view  to  a  telegraphic  connection  between  Australia 
and  Europe.  From  the  latter  point  a  telegraphic  line  was  carried  across 
the  Australian  continent  to  Adelaide,  by  the  South  Australian  tiovern- 
ment,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  mouev. 
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between  Java  and  Port  DanWn.         ™'"P''"J    "'«">•''   'l>'pli<ate   its   eal.l.,. 

Tlio  Queensland  authonties  had  alwavs  hom-tl  il>„t   .1,       »     .     i- 
connection  would  be  with   their  clonv     ,?»!   T^       that  the   Austraban 

:"!"■.  '"V'  ^^^  '^^;■f  ^^'^^^  '"  '"^  g'-^'^l'-'-^lIy  'educed  until  it  ell  t,',  q,  4  1 
per  ^.rd.  Up  to  the  year  1890  these  rates  were  n.ainlainod  in  c.anl  t^ 
a  1  the  colonies  alike,  but  in  that  year  they  were  made  diferen  «1 
Queensland  was  required  to  continue  paying  the  9s.  4<i.  rate  wdiiht  t 
contributing  colonies  were  charged  only  4s^  per  wor.l.  Frcm,  that  v«  r 
Queensland  became  a  more  vigorous  advocate  for  a  PaciHc  ..abTc  •  a . 
New  Zealand,  whose  public,  men,  beginning  with  Sir  Julius  Vo,  el'  h 
aUvays  favoured  ,t  now  joined  hands  with  Queensland  in  furth  T^m,  h' 
agitation.     That   New   Zealand  sliould  favour  a  Pacitie  cable  was  m    t 

'Austmlia'"'"'  "'  '°'°"''  "*='  ^-""  ""'•''*  ""'""^  ^"  '■^"'''■■'™  t'"^"  ''"^« 

fi,.  p'T  ^''|,'!™^  9^  ")?  arrangement  between  the  different  colonies  an.l 
""'.^f^'"''?,^'"^^'?^'""  Company  there  had  been  continuous  complaints  in 
!von  at  the  9s.  4d.  per  word  stage  ;  but  the 


regard  to  the  cable  rates, 

Kasteni  Extension  Company,   being  masters  of  the  situation,   had  stea<lilv 

refused  to  make  any  concession.  ■* 

In  the  meantime,  the  movement  had  been  »cquiring  greater  vitalitv 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacihc.  In  1885  the  Canadian- Pacific  RailwaV 
and  Telegraph  systems  had  been  completed,  and  from  that  moment  Canada 
ma3-  be  said  to  have  become  an  important  element  in  the  movement 
since,  in  addition  to  national  reasons,  4000  miles  of  Canadian  wire  would 
thereljy  be  largely  utilized. 

In  1885  Sir  Sandford  (then  Mr.)  Fleming  took  up  the  whole  question, 
and  lias  continued  ever  since  to  be  one  of  its  most  persistent  advocates. 

.  {°  ,"'*l  y'^^'^  ^'^^~  ^  Colonial  Conference  took  place  in  London,  at 
which  the  Pacific  Cable  question  acquired  a  new  vigour  ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  Eastern  Extension  Co.  saw  their  danger,  and  for  the  first  time 
became  amenable  to  the  demand  for  reduced  rates.  Lengthy  negotiations 
took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  rates  being  reduced  in  1890  to  4s.  per 
word  for  all  the  colonies  except  Queensland,  which  was  still  compelled  to 
pay  9s.  4d.  per  word. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  tliis  new  arrangement  was  that  the  Eastern 
Extension  Co.  should  be  recouped  for  half  its  loss  beyond  a  certain  amount 
per  annum,  and  when  the  time  came  a  large  loss  was"  duly  announced. 

Tlie  different  colonies  became  nervous  at  the  contemplation  of  an 
increasing  loss,  and  the  arrangement  was  further  modified  in  1891.  By 
mutual  consent  the  rates  were  then  fixed  at  4s.  9d.,  Queensland  (as  before) 
being  charged  9s.  4d. 

At  that  stage  in  the  history  a  new  element  was  introduced— an  inno- 
vation profitable  at  once  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  "  Special  "  rates 
were  provided  for  the  (iovernment  and  the  Press,  and  rendered  less  costly 
by  the  formation  of  a  Press  "  ring,"  whicli  arrangement  has  hail  the  effect 
ever  since  of  rendering  the  latter  significantly  indifferent  to  the  Pacific 
Cable  movement,  and  noticeably  "friendly"  in  its  attitude  towards  the 
Eastern  Extension  Co.  For  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  question  seems 
to  have  rested,  the  several  Governments  appearing  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  existing  arrangement.  Queensland  and  New  Zealand,  however,  re- 
mained dissatisfied,  and  more  or  less  active.  Strong  resolutions  of  an 
abstract  character  were  passed  in  the  Postal  Conferences  in  1894,  affirm- 
ing the  desirability  of  a  Pacific  Cable  ;  but  nothing  definite  or  practical 
was  done. 

In  that  year  a  further  Colonial  Conference  was  held  at  Ottawa — after 
the  visit  to  the  colonies  of  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  and  Sir  John  Mackenzie 
Bowell.  The  outcome  of  that  Conference  was  that  the  Canadian  (iovern- 
ment was  empowered  to  call  for  tenders  for  the  laj'ing  of  a  cable  across 
the  Pacific,  and  in  the  meantime  to  press  the  Imperial  (iovernment  to  join 
the  colonies  in  furthering  the  enterprise  by  completing  the  survej'  which 
had  been  begun  some  years  before  as  the  result  of  the  1887  Conference. 
The  Imperial  Government  was  duly  appealed  to,  and  tlie  survej-  wa.s  con- 
tinued. The  Canadian  Government  obtained  tendere  for  the  work,  and 
forwarded  statements  of  tlie  results  to  all  the  colonies,  inviting  them  to 
join  with  Canada  and  England  in  carrying  the  scheme  to  completion. 

None  of  the  colonies,  excepting  Queensland  and  New  Zealand, 
responded  to  this  invitation  ;  the  reason  given  in  all  eases  being  tliat  they 
were  not  in  a  financial  position  to  justify-  the  expenditure  which  it  necessi- 
tated. Notwithstanding  this  disheartening  result,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming 
kept  the  matter  alive,  and  as  a  result  a  further  Conference  was  hehl  in 
London  in  1896,  in  which  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland  and 
New  Zealand  were  represented. 

Many  dela3s  from  various  causes  had  taken  place  in  the  meeting  of 
this  Conference,  and  the  results  of  its  deliberations  were  not  made  public 
till  Januar}-,  1897.  The  report  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  information  than  of 
recommendation,  for  it  affirms  that  it  "  would  become  a  paying  concern 
during  the  fourth  year  of  working  "  at  23.  per  word  for  the  Pacific 
section  of  the  cable,  or  3s.  per  word  for  the  whole  distance  between 
Australia  and  London.  In  1898,  as  the  result  of  this  published  conclusion, 
it  was  resolved  (at  a  meeting  of  Australian  Premiers  which  .sat  at  Hobart) 
to  request  Canada  to  co-operate  with  Australia  in  laying  the  cable,  on  the 
condition  tliat  England,  Canada  and  Australia  should  each^  contribute 
one-third  of  the  cost.  This  proposal  was  met  on  the  part  of  Canada  by  a 
counter-proposal,  which  was  accepted  by  Australia,  that  Australia  should 


contribute  eight  eigliUvntliK,  f^naiU  four  eiKht«oiith«,  Imvini/  hix- 
.•ighleontlis  tx.  lie  pai.l  hy  (!„.„,  |trii,u„.  h,.  nmrmu-m-nt  ,,f  the 
has  erii  KxtenHion  C.Miip.iny  had  imtunillv  .  oiilinu.-.l  (-,  w«t.  h  the  pn.KreHH 
of  I  .18  movement,  which  would  .,f  n,-e««ilv  deprive  then.  .,f  a  large  ,«irt 
ol  tlieir  Australian  revenu.-.  and  thev  maintaii.wl  a  Ht«a<lvcounl<-.  inllueneo 
111  l^iii.  ..11  and  clKcwher..  in  the  hope  of  diKroiira«ing  it  i  but  though  tl..-«, 
efforts  had  the  ellc.t  of  co.midcrablv  retimling  (lie  progrcHK  of  the  move- 
ment.  it  gained  Htivngih  and  .lcfi.iitc„,.s»,  «nd  Mr.  cI.anilK-rlni.i  ...nlinii.sl 
to  orier  encouragemunt  t4.  those  who  were  alleiiipliiig  n  coiiKUmiiiatioii. 

At  this  singe  the  Ka8t4^rii  Kxtension  (;oniiwnv  ap|M'an.  to  have  n-cog. 
nisoil  hat  Its  opposition  w.w  not  proving  vers  KuVceshful  in  Kiighi.i<l,  aii.l 
Its  held  of  action  wan  accord i ugly  transferred  to  Aiistraliu. 

It  shouht  be  meiitioncMl  h.Te'that  Sir  Saii.lford  Fleming'*  prowMnl  wan 
not  merely  t..  cross  the  Pacili,-,  hut  for  a  fourfold  wheiii...  which  hIiouIiI 
inclmle  a  ,ab  e  from  Englan.l  to  Camula,  a  w.ond  from  Camula  l« 
Australia,  a  third  fioi.i  Australia  to  the  Cape,  and  a  fourth  from  the 
Cape  to  hnglaml,  thus  completing  an  Empire  circuit  through  Itritish 
territory  ;  and  he  olfered  assurances  that  eal.hr  niesKageK  i-oiiM  U-  seiil 
over  each  of  the  four  stages  nanieil  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  word. 

The  Ka.sterii  Extension  Coiiipanv  here  initialiMl  a  fresh  counter-mnvo, 
by  pionosing  U.  lay  a  cablr  from  Australia  to  llu-  (ape  of  (i.»«l  Hope,  and 
an  additional  cable  from  thi'  CaiR-  to  Knglan.l,  on  .onditi.m  (hat  the 
company  reccive.1  l-|0(l,ltOO  |K-r  annum,  i;;i2,(KHI  of  which  was  to  be  twid 
by  Australia.  Fin.Iing  that  their  proposal  was  not  entertainwl,  the  idea 
of  a  subsidy  was  immediately  abandoned,  and  a  Hiib«titut.-d  deninml  wm 
made  that  the  company  should  be  all.jwe<l  a  land  line  of  its  own,  as  well 
as  terminal  rights  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  right  U>  receive  and  deliver 
Its  own  messages.  At  the  same  time  the  company  clearly  intimates,  as  a 
sort  of  lever,  that  the  existing  rate  of  4s.  9<l.  would  not  Ik;  continued 
beyond  19(K),  and  simultaneously  rumours  were  circulnte.1  from  unknown 
sources  that  the  future  charge  would  l>o  «s. 

It  w.as  at  this  mint  in  the  history  of  the  movement  that  the  danger  to 
tlie  1  acihc  cable  scheme,  to  which  we  have  alreailv  referreil,  arose.  The 
Postniast«r-General  of  New  South  Wales,  who  was  young  to  .Ministerial 
responsibilities  and  official  .piicksands,  and  evidently  unaware  of  the 
prolonge<l  struggle  of  the  preceding  2.5  or  .TO  years,  morJ;  than  once  clearly 
intimated  his  willingness  to  make  the  conceksion  desirinl  by  the  Eastern 
Extension  Coinimny  ;  and  there  is  good  reiuson  to  liclieve  that  the  New- 
South  Wales  Government,  the  mcml>ers  of  whi.li  did  not  appear  to 
un.lerstand  the  question  and  its  difficulties,  was  aV.ut  to  allow  its 
impulsive  Postmaster-tieneral  to  carry  out  his  iiulividual  wislies,  but 
fortunately  for  all  concerned  (excepting,  perhaps,  the  F^istcrn  Extension 
(Jonipany)  a  meeting  of  Australian  Premiers  took  place  in  Sy.lney,  and  the 
New  South  Wales  (Joveriiment  was  induced  to  stay  its  hand. 

In  the  meantime  Canada  ha<l  protested,  and 'it  was  clearly  intimated 
that  if  the  insidious  offer  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  were  accepted 
the  Dominion  (iovernment  would  have  to  reconsider  its  offer  to  eo-oi>erate 
in  the  Pacific  cable  scheme.  We  say  "  insidious  ''  because  it  must  be  clear 
to  all  who  know  tlie  facts  that  the  agreement  of  the  colonies  to  that 
company's  proposal  woulil  have  diverted  so  considerable  a  proportion  of 
the  cablegraphic  business  with  England  as  to  completely  alter  the  prospects 
of  the  Pacific  scheme. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  danger  was  then  made  clear,  and  that  the 
general  result  of  the  Premiers'  ('oiiference  was  a  resolution  to  wait,  the 
Postmaster-General  of  New  South  W:des  continued  to  be  interviewed  by 
and  to  negotiate  with  the  renresentative  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Com- 
pany, and  to  intimate  his  (letermination  to  act  as  he  had  previously 
announced.  At  this  stage  a  special  request  came  from  .Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  as  a  good  friend  of  the  Pacific 
cable  scheme,  requesting  delay.  Then,  and  only  then,  the  attitude  of  the 
Postmaster-General  of  New  South  Wales  changed.  It  was  obvious  that 
there  had  been  Cabinet  discus,sion  and  intervention  ;  a.id  the  Postmaster- 
General,  appirently  with  a  view  to  a  dignified  retreat,  demanded  further 
conditions,  such  as  that  there  should  Ik;  a  right  of  purcha.se,  and  that 
the  whole  question  should  be  subject  t4)  submission  to  Parliament  ;  ami  at 
once  negotiations  terminated. 

In  the  meantime,  S..\.  and  W.A.  have  agreed  to  the  Ea«t«m  Exten- 
sion Co.'s  terms,  which  will  involve  their  people  in  no  further  expenditure, 
though,  if  the  E.  E.  Co.  carried  out  their  scheme,  it  might  involve  each  of 
the  larger  colonies  in  a  .slightly  increased  contribution  to  the  Pacific  cable 
project.  But  with  N.S.W.,  victoria,  and  Queensland  refusing  their  sup- 
port, it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Eastern  Extension  C^.'s  proposal 
will  now  be  carried  out. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  colonies  have,  as  we  said,  gone  danger- 
ously near  to  losing  the  co-operation  of  (Danada  and  Englanil  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Pacific  cable  scheme ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  if  they  hail  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Fl. E.  Co.,  by  whicli 
the  greater  part  of  their  business  would  have  been  ilirecte<l  into  the  coffers 
of  that  (Company,  neither  England  nor  Cana<la  could  have  overlooked  the 
changetl  circumstances  ;  and  Australia,  by  taking  such  a  step,  would  have 
been  guilty  of  a  distinct  breach  of  faith  towanls  those  who  had  shown  a 
willingness  to  share  the  cost  of  an  enterprise  in  which  Australia  is  most 
largely  intereste<l.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  movement  has 
been  the  significant  silence  of  the  Australian  Press,  which  now  enjoys 
"  special''  (which  means  very  low)  rates  of  cabling,  which  are  still  further 
reduced  by  a  co-operative  arrangement  among  the  different  press 
proprietaries. 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming  and  others  have  already  estimated  the  future 
charges  at  .3s.  per  word  from  Europe  to  Australia,  instead  of  4s.  9d.  as  at 
present,  with  the  further  additional  advantage  (as  the  business  developed) 
of  even  lower  charges  ;  since  the  combined  national  proprietary  would 
have  no  shareholders  who  requirefl  the  regular  payment  of  dividends. 

It  has  been  argue<l  by  several  authorities,  who  might  know  better 
(including  the  Postmaster-General  of  N.S.W.),  that  nothing  but  benefit 
could  accrue  to  Australia  by  allowing  the  E.E.  Co.  the  concession  as'«cd 
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for  and  thus  introduuing  the  wholesome  element  of  competition  ;  but  these 
individuals  seemed  to  have  eithei-  lost  sight  of,  or  deliberately  ignored 
the  tact  that  the  effect  of  sucli  a  step  would  be  to  bring  that  competition 
to  bear  upon  a  joint  enterprise,  in  which  the  Australian  people  themselves 
would  1)0  large  shareholders,  and  (what  is  more  important,  and  might  have 
been  disastrous  to  their  best  interests)  to  render  that  joint  enterprise  so 
much  less  profitable  when  carried  out  as  to  cause  England  and  Canada  to 
refuse  their  intended  co-operation. 

If  this  latter  event  had  happened,  the  Austrahaii  public  would  have 
found  tliemselves  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Co. 
Fortunatelv.  the  danger  has  been  averted. 

Even  as  we  go  to  the  press,  the  Daily  Te/';iruph  of  Sydney  deals  witli 
this  (Miestion,  mailing  a  text  for  its  article  out  of  some  late  utterance  of 
the  Postmaster-General  of  N.S.W.  That  Minister  now  says:  "There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  had  we  accepted  the  Eastern  Extension  Co  s 
offer  when  it  was  made,  the  Pacific  cable,  which  is  now  assured,  would 
liave  been  abandoned."  And,  again,  he  said,  "  It  would  be  a  breach  of 
faith."  This  is  very  much  what  we  had  ourselves  said  above  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Minister,  as  alsfi  the  Postmaster-General  of 
Victoria,  did  not  see  this  consequence  more  clearly  some  time  ago, 
instead  of  coquetting  with  the  Eastern  Extension  Co.'s  representative  in  a 
manner  well  calculated  to  create  fear  in  llie  minds  of  those  who  were 
watching  their  stumbling  without  being  able  to  interfere. 


The  Two    Federations     1867=1900. 


In  IStliT  the  British  North  America  Act  was  passed  by  the  British 
I'arliament,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  Crown.  By  this  Act  the 
colonies  of  North  America  have  been  federated  as  tiie  Doiiiinion  of  Canada. 
This  result  was  obtained  after  years  of  patient  effort  and  negotiation  by 
Sir  .Tohn  Maedonald,  the  Canadian  Premier,  and  other  patriotic  Canadians. 
The  ditKculties  had  been  great.  Local  interests  and  jealousies  had  to  be 
conciliated,  and  the  adhesion  of  British  Columbia  and  the  maritime 
provinces  were  only  secured  by  an  undertaking  embodied  in  the  liill, 
guaranteeing  the  construction  of  a  traus-continental  railway. 

To  assist  in  passing  the  bill  through  the  British  Parliament,  delegates 
were  sent  to  London,  but  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  their  mission  that 
the  only  notice  taken  of  their  arrival  was  a  sliort  paragraph  in  The  Timf>: 
newspaper.  It  has  since  been  stated  by  the  Quarterly  Rei'ieir  that  had 
they  represented  an  obscure  scientific  "or  professional  body,  instead  of 
colonies  developing  into  a  nation,  their  pre.senee  in  London  could  not  have 
created  less  stir.  One  solitary  banquet  was  given  in  their  honour—that 
by  theCanada  Club— and  Lord  Carnarxon  and  Sir  Jolin  Packington  were 
the  only  politicians  of  note  present  on  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  London 
journals  referred  to  the  new  Dominion  in  kindly  terms,  but  The  Time.t 
paper,  which  probaWy  gave  utterance  to  the  views  of  the  average 
Englishman,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  the  Confederation  was  a  means 
by  which  this  country  would  be  relieved  from  much  expense  and  much 
enibarassment."  Sir  John  Maedonald,  on  returning  home,  said,  with 
perhaps  excusable  bitterness,  that  the  union  of  the  Canadas  attracted  less 
notice  in  England  than  the  union  of  two  English  parishes  would  have 
done. 

In  1900,  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
is  introduced  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  bj'  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Minister 
for  the  Colonies.  It  had  been  drawn  up  by  representatives  from  the 
different  Australian  colonies,  and  had  been  affirmed  by  a  referendum  to 
the  voters  in  these  colonies.  Leading  men  of  all  political  parties  cordiallj' 
welcomed  it,  and  with  slight  alteration  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  division.  The  principal  journals  of  Great  Britain  warml}'  sup- 
ported the  movement,  and  repeatedly  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Foreign  newspapers  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
federation,  and  enlarged  on  the  political  consequences  that  may  result 
from  it,  both  to  tlic  British  Empire  and  to  the  world  at  large.  Delegates 
sent  to  London  from  the  colonies  to  explain  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  various  clauses  of  the  bill  are  receivcii  with  honour,  and  meet  with 
unbounded  hospitality  from  all  quarters.  At  lianquets,  where  the  colonial 
representatives  are  honoured  guests,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshii-e,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  all  the  leading  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain,  vie  with  eacli  other  in  expressing  their  deep  interest  in 
the  formation  of  tlie  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  their  profound  sense 
of  the  loj'altj'  shown  by  Australians,  in  common  with  the  other  members 
of  the  British  Empire  throughout  the  world. 

The  remarkable  difference  in  tlie  degree  of  attention  excited  by  the 
two  Federations  ;  the  apathy  of  1867,  contrasted  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
1900.  is  not  to  be  explained  by  tlie  increase  in  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  colonies.  Between  the  two  periods,  a  sentiment  of  oneness,  common 
to  the  different  members  of  the  British  race  throughout  the  world,  has  been 
realised  with  a  vi\idness  unknown  before.  The  sense  of  kinship,  the 
feeling  that  all  have  a  share  in  tlie  glories  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Empire,  has  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  race  in  what- 
ever quarter  of  the  globe  they  may  happen  to  live.  It  maj'  be  called  the 
rise  of  the  Imperial  idea. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  great  change  in 
public  sentiment,  it  is  necessarj'  to  fix  the  date,  as  far  as  possible,  when  it 
began.  Lord  Salisbury  has  recently  stated  that  between  the  years  1SS2 
and  1885  the  alteration  can  be  noticed  ;  and  he  snggests  tliat  JIajuba  and 
the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal,  the  death  of  (iordon  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  iSoudan,  stung  the  national  conscience  with  a  feeling  of  shame. 
However  that  may  be,  those  years  may  be  taken  to  mark  the  turning  of 
the  tide.  Up  to  that  period  the  policj'  of  the  Government  of  the  day  was 
always  against  any  expansion  of  the   Empire,  or  the  acceptance  of  any 


additional  responsibility.  When,  in  1883,  Queensland  took  formal 
possession  of  New  Guinea,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, the  action  was  disallowed  by  Lord  Derby,  the  then  Colonial 
Minister.  In  1884  the  northern  portion  of  New  Guinea,  with  the  adjacent 
Islands,  Mas  taken  by  Germany  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Lord 
Granville,  Minister  f<n-  Foreign  Afiairs.  In  1885  the  annexation  of  Burmah 
was  forced  on  Great  Britain  by  French  intrigues  in  south-eastern  Asia, 
but  it  is  remarkable  how  subsequent  accessions  of  territory  have  been 
generally  gained  through  the  enterprise  of  private  citizens,  backed  up  by 
public  support.  Nigeria  was  saved  to  the  British  Empire  by  Sir  G.  Goldie 
and  the  Royal  Niger  Compan\' — their  charter  is  dated  1880  ;  British  East 
Africa  by  Sir  W.  MacKinnon  and  his  company — charter  granted  in  1888  ; 
Rhodesia  In-  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  British  South  Africa  Company — charter 
granted  \n  1889.  It  was  t.he  iri'esistible  force  of  public  opinion  that 
compelled  the  British  (iovernmeiit  to  re-conquer  the  Soudan,  and  to  resist 
the  attempt  of  France  to  seize  the  headquarters  of  the  Nile.  And  it  is 
this,  and  not  the  machinations  of  financial  speculators,  or  the  unscrupulous 
ambition  of  a  politician,  that  is  now  meeting  and  mastering  the  challenge 
to  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  it  was  the  accepted  doctrine  at  the  Colonial 
Office  that  colonies  were  a  \'ery  doubtful  benefit  to  the  mother  eountrj', 
and  that  the  most  important  of  them  might  be  expected  at  no  distant 
period  to  claim  their  independence.  The  memoii's  and  letters  of  successive 
Permanent  Under-Secretaries  for  the  Colonies,  such  as  Merivale,  Taylor, 
and  Blatchford,  make  this  abundantly  clear.  Even  as  late  as  1885  the  late 
Lord  Blatchford,  wlio  held  the  office  for  eleven  jears,  wrote: — "I  had 
always  believed,  anrl  the  belief  has  so  confirmed  and  consolidated  itself 
that  I  can  hardly  realise  the  possibility  of  anyone  seriously  thinking  the 
contrary,  tliat  the  destinj'  of  our  colonies  is  independence  ;  and  that  in 
this  point  of  view  the  function'of  the  Colonial  Office  is  to  secure  that  our 
connection,  while  it  lasts,  shall  be  profitable  to  both  parties,  and  our 
.separation,  when  it  conies,  as  amicable  as  possible." 

The  cocference  in  London  in  1887  between  representatives  from  the 
Australian  colonies  and  the  British  Ministers,  had  a  marked  effect  by 
informing  the  latter  of  the  trend  of  colonial  opinion.  This  was  well 
expressed  by  Mr.  Deakin,  when,  in  a  speech  at  the  conference,  he  said  : — 
"We  hope,"  from  this  time  forward,  colonial  policy  may  be  considered 
Imperial  policj'  ;  that  colonial  interests  will  be  considered  and  felt  to  be 
Imperial  interests  :  that  they  will  be  carefully  studied  ;  and  that  when 
once  the}'  are  understood,  they  will  be  determinedly  upheld." 

Among  the  public  events  that  have  impressed  the  popular  imagination 
and  tended  to  foster  patriotic  sentiment  ma}'  be  mentioned  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  subsequent  to  federation :  the  assump- 
tion li}-  the  Queen  of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  ;  the  purcliase  of  the 
■Suez  Canal  shares  ;  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in  1887,  and  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
in  1897  ;  especially  the  prominent  part  assigueil  to  the  colonies  in  the  latter 
celebration. 

The  teaching  of  writers  like  the  late  Professor  Seeley  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  and  the  speeches  and  addresses  of  Lord  Rosebery,  have  had  an 
influence  on  the  public  mind  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the  first  among  statesmen  of  our  day  to 
strike  the  Imperial  note.  This  review  may,  therefore,  fitly  conclude  with 
a  quotation  from  a  speech  made  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April 
8,  1878.  He  said: — "This  Empire  was  formed  by  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  our  ancestors,  and  it  is  one  of  remarkable  character.  I  know 
no  example  of  it  either  in  ancient  or  modern  history.  No  Cajsar  or 
Ciiarlemagne  ever  presided  over  a  dominion  so  peculiar.  Its  flag  floats  on 
many  waters.  It  has  provinces  in  every  zone  ;  they  are  inhabited  by 
persons  of  different  races,  with  different  religions,  different  laws,  manners, 
customs.  But  all  these  communities  agree  in  recognising  the  commanding 
spirit  of  these  islands  that  has  formed  and  fashioned  in  such  a  manner  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  globe.  The  Empire  is  no  mean  heritage,  but  it  is 
not  a  heritage  that  can  only  be  enjoyed— it  must  be  maintained;  and  it 
can  only  be  main'ained  by  discipline,  by  patience,  by  determination,  and 
by  a  reverence  for  public  law  and  respect  for  national  rights." 


CoiTCsponbence. 

— ♦ — 

Mr   Symon,  Q.C.,  and  the  Privy  Council 
Appeal. 

To  THE  Editor  of  United  Aitstralia. 


Sir, — In  the  April  number  of  your  Review,  I  reail  with  interest  an 
article  on  "The  Privy  Council  Appeal,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Symon,  Q.C. 
Although  the  fate  of  the  celebrated  Clause  74  is  now  finally  settled,  I  hope 
it  is  not  now  out  of  place  to  protest  against  the  unfederal  attitude  taken 
up  by  its  champion  in  your  columns.  I  use  the  word  "unfederal"  in  its 
broader  and  Imperial  sense. 

Mr.  Symon  declared  that  the  Federal  High  Court  would  be  a  degraded 
institution  unless  its  decisions  were  absolutely  final.  This  would  be  true  if 
it  were  the  one  ambition  of  Australia  to  become  a  distinct  and  isolated 
nation  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  Mr.  .Symon  has  curi- 
ously ignored  the  very  fervent  Imperial  sentiment  which  has  lately  shown 
itself  so  markedly  throughout  the  Colonies.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
hope  of  Australians  that  Imperial  Federation,  now  so  vafjue  a  conception, 
may  gradually  grow  into  a  definite  form,  and  ultimately  Ijecome  a  politi- 
cal fact,  just"  as  their  own  Federation  has  done.  Where,  then,  is  the 
necessity  for  us  to  assume  a  no/i  me  tanr/ere  attitude,  and  to  make  our 
institutions  utterly  distinct,  brittle,  and  unweldable  ': 
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•  h^-  ^-^"f  V  ^'"^'^  ""  '"  "^"^  '■  "  '^l'^'«  '^'""'■'«  ■"  America  Imvo,  ty  hiuli- 
t,on,  the  hnal  deeision  m  cases  where  Slate  laws  al.>Me  aie  <-.,neen,e.l,  why 
caiiMo  llie  Australian  Hi-l,  CmH  |h^  given  the  anal.inons  i.iivilcKe  it,  the 
British  iMiipire,  as  a  legal  and  ,-on../iliitional  ,-l,ilil.  'I'll.,  utlerly  ilI<.L'i.-al 
and  inconseciuent  nature  of  this  i|uesti.,n  is  its  own  answer.  No  doulit  in 
our  own  ease  the  wise  practice  of  llu.  Anieri.ans  will  he  adhered  t«,  and 
our  I'ederal  Higli  Court  will,  hy  tradition,  exercise  tlie  most  independent 
functions,  while  the  Constitution  will  still  affonl  us  the  means  of  keeniiiK 
our  laws  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Kinpire. 

For  the  uniformity  of  spirit  and  tradition  in  law,  throughout  the 
Kmpire,  IS,  undoubtedly,  as  great  a  help  to  Imperial  unity  as  the  uni- 
forinily  of  interests  and  sentiments  ;  and  such  uniformity  can  he  preserved 
only  by  maiiitaining  a  central  Court  of  Appeal.  The  original  Clause  74 
not  only  dctiuitely  abolished  the  Imperial  appeal  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions,  but  also  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Federal  Parliament  to  as  Hnally 
abolish  it  in  any  and  every  kind  of  lawsuit.  Mr.  Chamborlain,  in  urging 
the  amendment  of  the  clause,  was  not  pitting  the  .Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  against  the  Federal  High  Court,  but  was  seeking  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  would  irrevocably 
endanger  the  homogeneity  of  law  in  the  Emiiire.  His  foresight  in  tin's 
I leserves  the  hearty  gratitude  of  all  Imperialists.  Mr  Hymon  need  not. 
therefore,  feel  offended,  because  some  foolish  advocates  of"  the  amendment 
attribute  its  motive  to  mistrust  of  our  Judicature's  impartiality  or 
abilit}'. 

The  fear  of  Mr.  Symon  that  the  English  Judges  of  the  Privy  Council 
would  not  be  in  touch  with  the  Federal  system  has  been  rendered  ground- 
less, by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  evident  intention  to  make  tlie  Im])erial  Court 
of  Appeal  representative  of  tlie  Colonies.  Moreover,  in  view  of  this 
attitude,  we  need  not  take  Mr.  Symon's  disparagement  of  the  Privy 
Council's  antecedents  too  seriouslj' ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
well  to  remind  him  that  "Star  Chamber"  was  never  its  "other  name." 

Mr.  Symon's  case  is  no  stronger  when  he  reaches  the  climax  of  his 
argument,  and  denounces  amendment  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  an 
insult  to  the  decision  of  our  national  Referendum.  "  No  amendment,"  he 
says,  "can  be  made  without  the  direct  approval  of  the  Australian  people, 
to  be  obtained  as  before — by  Referendum."  But  he  forgets  that  the 
Australian  people  entrusted  the  framing  of  their  Constitution  to  delegates, 
and  b}'  the  Referendum  only  expressed  approval  of  the  whole  Bill  in  its 
main  outlines.  Each  clause  was  by  no  means  in  this  way  irrevocably 
ratified.  Our  delegates  were  still  further  entrusted  to  take  the  Bill  to 
England,  and  pass  it  through  Parliament  by  the  well-known  constitutional 
methods,  in  which  the  people  of  Australia  have  always  acijuiesced.  These 
methods  do  not  preclucle  the  decision  of  amendments  so  much  in  h.armony 
with  expressed  Australian  sentiment  as  those  which  have  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Symon  evidently  objects  to  the  principle  of  a  people  entrusting 
its  delegates  with  discretionary  power  ;  and  his  attitude  in  this  re-spect 
reminds  one  of  an  expression  once  used  by  Marat  :  "  C(Voi/c«.s-,  c'esf  daiis  le 
Si'aat  que  lie  maim  parricides  flA:hireiil  rox  eiitraiUea  !  "  But,  fortunate]}', 
this  sentiment  is  not  shared  by  the  Australian  public.  Indeed,  Australia 
is  to  be  congratulated  tor  having  given,  at  tliis  early  stage  of  her  wider 
political  life,  so  auspicious  an  example  of  that  rational  confidence  in 
authority,  whicli  is  inseparable,  in  a  Democracy,  from  true  national  great 
ness. 

Yours,  etc., 

T.  H.  Kellv,  JtTNR. 
Sydney. 


Woman's    Place   in   the   Commonwealth. 

(to  the  editor  of  united  austr.^lh.) 

Sir,— ■\Vill  you  allow  me  to  take  advantage  of  your  already  widelv- 
read  journal  to  appeal  to  mv  fellow-countrywomen  for  a  more  energetic 
and  useful  interest  in  poli'lics  tlian  the  majority  have  hitherto  shown '^ 
Now  that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  larger  life,  as  members  of  a 
Commonwealth,  which  is  also  a  continent,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  the  women  of  Australia  should  shake  off  their  indifference  and  give 
of  their  best  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  has  hitlieito  been  too  general 
for  women  to  look  upon  these  affairs  as  concerning  them  only  remotely 
Very  little  reflection  will  show  how  mistaken  this  view  is.  There  would 
surely  be  no  need  to  urge  women  to  think  on  matters  political  if  they 
realised  to  how  great  an  extent  thev  aft'ect  our  daily  life.  «  ho,  for 
example,  is  more  nearly  touched  bv  the  question  of  taxation  than  the 
housekeeper,  whose  allowance  is  docked  Ijecause  of  the  income  or  other 
tax,  or  else  cramped  in  its  purchasing  power  by  heavy  Customs  duties  ? 
And,  apart  from  federation,  who  should  be  more  interested  in  sociallegisla- 
tion  than  a  Nvife,  and  who  better  qualified  than  a  mother  to  deal  with  the 
most  important  branch  of  all  State  aids-that  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment of  our  young  waifs  and  strays  ?  The  question  of  dealing  with  crime 
is  one,  too,  which  seems  particularly  to  require  the  understanding  and 
sympathies  that  grow  with  the  development  of  womanhood. 

The  most  conservative,  not  to  say  antiquated  and  old-fashioned,  of 
our  men  and  women  folk  have  always  allowed  that  in  po  itics  womiin  has  a 
sidicre  of  influence  which  may  even  adventure  itself  beyond  the  home 
circle,  .so  long  as  it  retains  the  impalpability  expresset  by  the  word 
"  influence."  What  will  that  precious  emanation  be  worth  if  the  woman 
who  exerts  it  has  not  taken  pains  to  acquaint  herse  f  with  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  body  politic,  which  it  is  her  duty  and  her  pnv  ilege  to 
fortify  and  develop?  Is  it  not,  then,  most  important  ">«t  «™J>  f'^™^!^^ 
wonmn  sliould  give  time,  thought,  and  study,  o  learning  ""I'^t  t''^^ 
conditions  and  needs  are  ?  This  is  worth  some  self-d'scphne  .and  manage- 
ment. The  calls  upon  the  time  of  most  women  are  "'»"'f  ■•"""?"*'  ''°^^' 
of  little  tilings  fritter  away  every  hour  of  the  day  '^"'1 '!'/«'^,""ri%^f,1,'. 
mination  ancT  careful  selection  to  decide  which  of  those  trifles  make  for  the 


liappiiiciw  and  cimifiirl  of  Uioma  nroinid,  nnil  inciilmiUilly  for  tlieir  own, 
aiicl  which  may  be  kcI  iixldc  wlllionl  n-ul  ilelrliiient  to  any'Midy. 

'!'<>  give  prai'tical  elliil  h<  .my  vicWH,  organiiuition  im  ■■■•ccHHury,  and 
there  are  already  a  number  of  wonH<n'H  aMHociationH  ready  l^»  enrol  frtmh 
holpei-n.  .Viiiong  olheiM  niav  be  mentioned  the  Wonianlioml  Snlfragf 
lA-ugin-,  anil  the  AVomen'H  KwliMid  Li'ngue     The  iiiuMi.  of  ell'iK'tive  voting  in 

lUie    which    in    Au.ilralia    luw    become    H|ii'iial|y    luwiK-iiittd    with    wo i, 

because  its  moKt  earnext  I'lianiiiion  among  um  in  .MinM  C.  H.  .S|KMiit.  Tin- 
ElVective  \'oting  Ix'agne  ix^Vn  lor  Hupporl  from  women  an  well  aH  men,  uiid 
thoroughly  ileHerves  il. 

I  have  indi<MkU»l  a  few  iiut  uf  many  |KiiiilH  ni>oii  which  il  l>eliuvci<  the 
women  of  Australia  Iji  have  cjirefully conHiilcrol  opinionx.  Tliey  bIiouM 
observe,  reiul,  anil  think,  in  order  to  qualify  thcmHclven  to  help  on  either 
directly  by  their  vole,  or,  if  that  right  is  still  denied  lo  a  inajoiity  of  them, 
indirectly  by  their  influence,  the  cause  they  believe  will  make  for  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Those  of  our  women  who  give  any  attention  to  |Hililieal  niattcr-H  at  all 
must  dephire  the  low  level  to  which  diwuHniiMiH  in  our  I'arlianieiilK 
frequently  sink.  The  lack  of  Hinccrity,  the  obviouH  talking  U>  pleiuie  a 
parly  or  an  electorate,  without  regard  to  theqiicRtion  of  right  or  wrong  an 
atfeiting  the  matter  uniler  delmte,  are  all  only  too  eviilent.  The  advoiates 
of  adult  sulfrage  Iioih;  that  this  stale  of  things  will  be  improvinl,  when,  by 
the  influence  of  woman's  vote,  men  with  higher  aims  and  of  loftier  conduct 
arc  returned  from  the  poll.  But  herein  lurks  a  danger,  if  women  do  mil 
use  their  judgment  as  well  as  their  sentiment.  The  high-souleil  idealiHt  is 
a  more  admirable,  but  often  less  useful,  man  Ihan  the  hani,  and  |>crliaps 
despised,  practical  worker,  who  is  anxious  to  achieve  sometliing  rather 
than  fail  in  attempting  everyihing.  The  idealist  who  aims  high  is  more 
essential  to  our  progress, but  his  place  is  apart  from  the  storm  and  sirens, 
though  it  will  be  hard  for  enthusiastic  ami  admiring  votaries  lo  realise  that 
he  is  not  best  for  every  position.  Even  those  who  have  no  wish  lo  see  the 
existing  franchise  enlarged  will  agree  .a-s  U>  the  ennobling  influence  women 
may  have  on  ]>olitic.jil  discussions.  Being  out.  of  the  tut  moil  of  active 
political  life,  they  should  be  able  to  judge  .abstra^.-t  matters  <tii  their  rights, 
apart  from  the  personal  considerations  which  must  more  or  less  tinge  and 
warp  the  outlook  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  fra}'  ;  and  their 
opinions,  therefore,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  t<)  have  any,  shonhl  Im? 
helpful  and  enlightening. 

Up  lo  the  present,  the  excuse  that  our  local  Parliaments  are  uninspiring 
and  <air  local  atfairs  unimportant  has  been  a  fair  one.  Now,  however,  that 
we  see  wider  \'istas  opening  licforc  us.  Larger  interests,  and  nobler  aims, 
surely  the  women  of  this  country  will  do  all  they  can  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  in  each  other  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  nation. 

Vours,  etc., 
Sydney.  Hki.kn  McMii.i.as. 

To  TiiK  Editor  ok  U.sitkd  Af.«TK.*i.i.\. 

Sir, — It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  "  An  Englishwoman" — whose 
letter  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  your  magazine — ha<l  not  the  educa- 
tive ,a<lvantage  of  being  in  New  Simth  Wales  during  the  takinj^  of  the 
Federal  Referendum.  Possibly,  then,  her  visit  and  her  desire  for  niforma- 
tion  concerning  the  ab.sorbing  subject  of  Feileralion  wouhl  not  have 
resulted  in  that  sweeping  charge  of  political  apathy  against  her  sex  here. 
That  she  was  not  in  the  Colony  at  that  time  I  have  taken  for  granted, 
otherwise — in  this  young  land  of  iiylc|)endence,  where  male  escort  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  anomaly— she  could  have  formeil,  at  our  political 
meetings,  a  better  estimate  of  women's  interest  in  the  subject — an  interest 
evinced  by  our  attendance  in  such  numbers  that  sundry  broad-mindeil 
and  .sympathetic  men  were  led  to  reserN-e  for  us  a  certain  portion  of  the 
hall  al  nearly  every  meeting,  in  order  that  our  physical  weakness  might 
not  debar  us  from  gaining  knowledge  at  an  equal  .'ulvantagc  with  them- 
selves. Surely,  from  tlie  eager,  interested,  mostly  work-a-day  faces 
around  us  there,  a  favourable  impres-sion  of  the  .sympathy  given  to  matters 
political,  by  the  majority  of  the  women  of  Australia,  might  have  been 
received. 

One  could  not  honestly  judge  such  an  ini]>orlant  matter  bv  the  atti- 
tude of  the  less  serious-minded  of  the  female  leisured  class.  Tlieir  brains 
aie  already  over-taxed  in  the  pursuit  of  novelties  to  supcrsoilc  and  eclipse 
"  Novel,''  '•  Pl.ay,'' and  the  many  other  varieties  of  "Tea  "that  till  the 
gap  left  by  the  lost  art  of  convei-sation.  With  the  same  degree  of  fairness 
one  might  judge  masculine  interest  by  the  men  who  lounge  around  Clubs, 
the  youth  whose  intellectual  jxjwers  are  chiefly  called  into  play  in  the 
selection  of  "doubles,"  very  often  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought 
save  that  which  is  absolutciy  iieces.sary  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  position 
that  provides  him  with  funils  for  the  same,  or  by  the  man  who  avails  him- 
self of  the  holiday  granted  for  voting  purposes,  by  mounting  his  bicycle, 
anil  riding  many  miles  aw.iy  from  the  ballot-box. 

The  gi-owing  earnestness  and  ambition  of  many  of  our  young  Austra- 
lian wimien  to  strike  out.  and  at  any  rate  'i'<Hixl  to  support  themselves, 
must  be  provocative  of  an  earnest  desire  for  the  right  to  exercise  their 
judgment  in  a-ssisling  lo  form  the  conditions  under  which  they  work.  It 
is  very  much  more  encouraging  to  take  the  brighter  view  of  the  question, 
and  to  recognize  how  quickly  the  feminine  interest  is  adapting  itself  to  the 
study  of  politics -a  s'udy  which  in  the  past  h.ad  little  or  no  significance 
for  the  .sex,  and  which  in  individual  cases  is  placing  her  on  a  footing  with 
men.  who  are  profiting  by  the  advantage  of  hereditary  law-making 
instincts. 

Doubtless,  those  women  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  peruse  U.viTKD 
Ar.STRAi.i.*  will  join  "An  Englishwoman"  in  sincerely  hoping  that  her 
estimate  of  our  capacity  is  erroneous,  and  will  also  lioi)e  with  me  that  we 
may  prove  it  so,  when  "our  confidence  in  ourselves,  in  this  newer  branch  of 
our  social  education,  is  more  established. 
Yours,  etc., 

Sydney.  As  Ai'stralian  Woman. 
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Botable  'Boo\\q  ot  the  ®uavtci\ 


All  books  noticed  in  this  column  have  been  criticised  with  care,  in  some,  or 
all,    of   the    following  London    literary   journals :-"  The    Time, 
"  Liferature."    "The    Athen<enm,"    "The   Academy,"   and    "  J  he 
Literary  World."] 
It  cannot  he  said  that   anv  book,    published  .luring   the  past   three 
niontlis,  stands  out  with  absolute  distinction  ;  as  usual,  however,   a  inaxs 
of  good  reading  has  appeared  :  among  novels  a  better  recor.l    s   reached 
than  during  thf  previous  quarter.     We  begin  bv-  noticnig,  under  nnscel- 
laneous  writing,  the  verv  solid  work  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lan?. 

MISCELLAN-Eors.— 4  History  of  Scot/and  from  the  Roman  Occupation 
Vol.  I.  By  Andrew  Lang.  (Blackwood,  15s.)  Lr/em^»re  says :  «e 
have  no  hesitaion  in  pronouncing  the  latest  '-History  of  Scotland  to 
be  the  most  readable  and,  taking  into  account  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  recent  specialist  research,  the  most  complete.  ,  .,, 

Brooktarm.  By  Lindsay  Smith.  (JlacmiUan,  6s.)  Readers  wdl 
remember" the  famous  Americlan  settlement  of  this  name  mimortalizerl  m 
liction  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorn,  in  his  novel  "  The  Bl.thdale  Romance 
Mr.  Swift's  present  work  gives  an  authentic  account  of  the  experiment  ; 
and  he  follows  the  career  of  some  of  the  prominent  promoters  ot  the 
scheme  (among  whom  were  George  Ripley,  Charles  Dana  D.  H.  Lhanmng, 
etc.),  after  their  disillusionment  and  return  to  the  normal  world  A  study 
of  Arcadian  projects  is  useful  in  these  days  of  eftorts  to  he  p  the  helpless 
l)y  e.rtraneou.<,  means,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  foster  independence  by 
witliholding  State  aid.  .„         ,,     ,      _,,.  , 

Malay  Magic.  By  Walter  W.  Skeat  (MacmiUan.  ils.)  This  work 
i.s  a  study  of  ilalav  folk  lore.  As  a  contribution  to  folk  lore  literature  it 
will  be  ■  valuable"  no  doubt,  and  deserve  consideration  ;  but  to  the 
uninitiated  it  does  not  contain  mucli  of  general  interest. 

J/rv.  De/any  :  A  Memoir,  VfiO-lTSS.  Compiled  by  George  Paston. 
(Grant  Richards,  Ts.  6d.)  The  name  of  Mrs.  Delany  conjures  up  at  once 
the  figure  of  Dr.  Jolinson,  though  we  are  told  "  she  refused  to  know  liim. 
In  a  coarse  age,  she  was  a  refined  woman.  Her  letter.s,  recollections,  ajid 
views  of  life  give  a  valuable  picture  of  the  times  m  which  she  lived.  Her 
acquaintance  numbered  all  the  celebrities  of  a  most  interesting  period  ; 
and  among  her  friends  she  counted  ( Jeorge  III. ,  Queen  Caroline,  and  their 
children.     A  book  by  no  means  to  be  p.assed  by.  , 

Dictionary  of  Xalional  Bio/jraghy.  (Smith  Elder,  15s.)  This  dictionary 
differs  from  others  in  the  more  critical  estimate  of  the  lives  recorded  than 
is  usually  thought  necessary  in  publications  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  com- 
piled by"  one  person  ;  but  short  sketches  are  contributed  by  various  authors 
with  special  'qualifications  for  the  work  they  undertake.  It  is  a  book  to 
possess,  thougli  it  comprises  many  volumes  at  fifteen  shdlings  a-piece. 

The  Lore  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen.  By  W.  H.  Wilkms  (Hutchin.soii, 
.Ss.  6d. )  Tliis  "romantic  memoir  is  far  more  interesting  than  many  a  novel ; 
it  is  also  a  portion  of  history  well  worth  knowing. 

History  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  By  T.  A.  Walker,  LL.l).  Vol.  L 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  10s.)  Dr.  Walker  presents  a  book  to 
students  who  cannot  read  French  and  German.  He  seems  to  have  made 
a  fairly  exhaustive  study  of  foreign  authors,  in  this  important  branch  of 
political  and  legal  knowledge. 

Pink  and  Scarlet.  By  Colonel  Acherson.  (Heineraann,  7s.  6d.) 
L)Vera?K/-e  says  of  this  book":  "  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young 
soldier  of  Cavalry  or  Mounted  Infantry,  for  it  teaches  precisely  that 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  combined  with  that  keen  observaticn 
of  natural  surroundings,  which  have  not  always  beenconspicuously  present 
at  the  seat  of  war." 

Herbert  Spencer:  the  Man  and  hii  Worl:  (Chapman  and  Hall,  5s.) 
Admirers  of  ilr.  Herbert  Spencer  will,  of  course,  all  read  Mr.  Hector 
Macpheison's  little  book.  It  was  published  on  Mr.  Spencer's  eightieth 
birthday.  We  recommend  it  to  those  who  do  not  frankly  write  them- 
selves down  "  admirers  "  of  the  great  philosopher.  It  will  help  them  to 
understand  the  work  of  Mr.  Spencer's  lifetime— a  necessary  preliminary 
to  admiring  it. 

Government,  or  Human  Evolution  —  Jnntice,  by  Kdmond  Kelly, 
M.  A. ,  F.G.S.  (Longman's,  7s.  6d),  is  the  "  first  (theoretical)  part  of  an 
attempt,"  by  an  American  writer,  "  to  solve  the  problem  of  human 
government."  Tlie  second  (practical)  part —  "  Individualism  and 
Collectivism  "—is  to  follow.  The  author  admits  at  the  outset  that  "the 
busy  citizen  has  insufficient  time  even  for  the  solution  of  practical 
problems,  and  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  tliose  that  are  theoretical ; " 
so  that  we  shall  have  him  with  us  when  we  say  that  as  a  "  popular  "  guide 
to  the  proper  limit  of  state  functions,  it  is  of  little  use,  tliough  as  a  treatise 
for  younger  students  of  the  academic  side  of  that  question,  it  is  decidedly 
suggestive  and  valuable.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  good  illustration  of  Bacon's  "full 
man  "  ;  and  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  pour  out  his  fullness  to  the 
extent  of  overlaying  his  arguments.  After  dealing  with  the  exploded 
doctrines  of  "natural  law''  and  "natural  rights"  (part  I.),  and  explaining 
"  social  evolution ''  (part  II.).  he  asks  (part  III.):  What  is  government? 
without  answering  it,  beyond  saying  that  "  tlie  question — What  ought  to  he 
the  functions  of  Government? — will  be  found  to  involve  a  still  more 
fundamental  question— What  is  Justice  ?"  And  then  follows  a  courageous 
attempt  to  define  justice — as  he  (Mr.  Kelly)  understands  the  word.  The 
answer  conies  on  the  last  page  of  the  book — "  Tlie  efi'ort  to  eliminate  from 
our  social  conditions  the  effects  of  the  inequalities  of  nature  upon  the 
happiness  and  advancement  of  man,  and  particularly  to  create  an  artificial 
environment  which  shall  serve  the  individual  as  well  as  tlie  race,  and  tend 
to  perpetuate  noble  t3'pes  rather  than  those  which  are  base."  Judged  by 
this  definition,   we  should  call  Mr.   Kelly  an  individualist,  althougli  the 


latitude  of  his  terms  carries  us  no  further  tlian  do  many  of  the  definitions 
of  other  writers  which  he  is  at  much  pains  to  condemn  as  inconclusive  ; 
for,  after  all,  wliat  is  a  "noble  type,"  and  what  a  "base"?  Tlie  book 
indicates  much  reading,  much  thinking,  much  acumen,  much — too  much — 
confidence  in  regard  to  his  own  conclusions  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkably 
thorough  and  subtle  study  of  a  very  complex  and,  just  now,  urgent 
problem.  We  shall  look  for  the  second  part  of  the  work— the  practical 
side — with  much  curiosit}'. 

Fiction. — Notwithstanding  the  diverse  criticisms  on  Tolstoi's  latest 
work.  Resurrection,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  the  most  important  novel  of 
the  quarter.  Novels  may  be  reali.stic  and  artistic,  and  the  quarrel  that 
critics  have  with  the  work  of  Leo  Tolstoi  is  that  it  is  not  artistic.  In 
Resurrection  we  have  a  noble  and  unworldly  philosopliy,  combined  witli 
startlingly  vivid  pictures  of  many  phases  of  Russian  life.  This  combination 
makes  a  book  of  intense  interest,  and,  in  our  estimation,  the  slender  work 
of  the  most  finished  artist  pales  before  tlie  force  and  splendour  of  Tolstoi's 
drama,  as  a  lady  clad  in  the  latest  Parisian  "dream  "  must  do  by  the  side 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  There  is  another  charm  in  Tolstoi's  books  for 
Australians  :  while  reading  them  one  /('re*  in  Russia. 

Femme  et  Artiste.  By  Max  O'Rell.  (Calniam  Levey.)  Max  O'Rell  has 
made  his  detmt  as  a  novelist.  Notwithstanding  all  his  experience  of  Eng- 
lish life  and  English  character,  we  believe  that  he  would  have  written  a 
better  book  about  French  people.  His  appreciation  of  Plnglish  virtues  is 
evidently  keen,  and  his  delineation  of  Therese  is  generous  on  the  side  of 
exalted  ideal ;  but  we  do  not  find  her  altogether  human.  Occasionally  she 
is  a  prig,  and  often  a  bore  ;  she  never  seems  to  us  an  entirely  charming 
woman,  though  her  creator  assures  us  that  she  was  so.  All  the  characters 
appear  to  suft'er  from  self -consciousness  ;  they  seem  to  be  saying  perpetually, 
"  A  Frenchman  made  us,  but  there  is  no  French  levity  ahout  u-i ;  we  are 
irreproachable  English  folk,  and  we  defy  you,  search  as  you  will,  to  find  a 
French  flaw  in  our  characters  or  our  conduct."'  We  must  also  take  excep- 
tion to  one  or  two  details  tliat  sliow  a  lack  of  observation  ;  for  instance, 
November  is  not  tlie  month  people  wishing  to  make  a  mark  in  smart 
society  would  choose  to  give  a  huge  "At  Home";  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  collect  four  hundred  of  the  "  smartest  "  at  that  time  of  year. 
Then  we  must  demur  to  the  little  girl  Eva  failing  in  health  because  she 
goes  out  daily  in  Hyde  Park,  instead  ot  taking  the  air  in  St.  John's  Wood. 
Max  O'Rell  "seems"  to  regard  the  latter  neighbourhood  as  a  salubrious 
country  spot.  Hobbs,  intended  to  be  a  type  of  faithful  English  servant,  is 
indescribably  funny  in  the  French  language,  and  Thert-.se  lierself,  when  she 
hears  tliat  her  child  has  croup,  "  pou-'isa  un  cri  dfchirant,  ttrnhle."  Could 
anything  l)e  more  un-English  ?  The  story  is  a  pretty  one,  with  a  good 
moral.  We  mean  no  sneer  wlien  we  say  that,  for  this  reason — this  par- 
ticular story  seems  to  be  merely  masquerading  when  told  in  French.  It 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  many  French  books  containing  pretty 
stories  and  wliolesome  morality,  but  then  they  have  worn  tlie  garb  of 
spontaneity,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  necessary  French  setting.  We 
wish  that  Max  O'Rell  had  given  us  a  novel  about  French  people,  written 
with  tlie  restraint  and  care  of  Femme  et  Artiste,  and  we  hope  that  he  may 
do  so  in  the  near  future. 

The  Farringdon.^.  By  E.  T.  Fowler.  Tht  Times  is  evidently  not  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Miss  Fowler's  work,  but  Literature  gives  unqualified  praise 
to  her  latest  book.  We  confess  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  opinions 
of  the  latter  journal.  The  smartness  and  brilliancy  which  Miss  Fowler 
repeatedly  tells  us  her  characters  are  gifted  with,  is  in  the  same  forced, 
self-conscious  manner  that  marred  her  other  books.  Her  men  arc  un- 
mitgated  cads  or  impossible  prigs  ;  and  her  women  tire  one  with  their 
incessant  attempts  to  be  amusing.  "Dear  friend,  let  us  never  try  to  be 
funny."  Such  is  the  excellent  advice  given  by  Cecil  Farquhar  to  the 
irrepressible  Elizabeth  Farringdon  :  she  replies,  "Amen,"  without 
perceiving  the  unconscious  humour  of  his  entreaty,  and  ceases  not  her 
persevering  attempts  to  shine.  A  boating  party  on  the  Thames  makes  ns 
feel  positively  withered,  so  painful  are  the  efforts  to  be  smart  :  once  more 
we  sympathise  with  the  unhappy  Cecil,  when  he  complains  that  he  could 
not  "join  in  the  folly  :  he  gets  severely  snubbed  for  this,  and  is  sub- 
sequently refused  when  he  offers  to  marry  Elizabeth  :  then  he  sheds  tears 
of  mortification,  and  is  also  very  rude  to  her.  The  denouement  is 
thoroughly  impossible  in  its  details.  Elizabeth  arrives  in  the  country  to 
find  her  lover  so  ill  in  bed  with  a  neglected  cold  that  his  nurse  despairs 
of  his  life,  and  says  he  is  delirious.  Nevertheless,  in  one  short  hour  he 
recovers  liis  senses,  and  Elizabeth  is  allowed  to  go  to  his  room  and  make 
ardent  love  to  him.  After  this  he  gets  quite  well.  Doctors  should  read 
this  part  of  the  book,  as  it  throws  an  entirely  fresh  light  on  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia  in  its  acute  stages.  It  is  somewhat  sad  to  reflect  that  this 
book  is  considered  by  many  critics  the  best  novel  of  the  season. 

Hearts  Lnportunate.  By  Evelyn  Dickenson.  (Heinemmn,  6s.) 
Literature,  in  a  short  paragraph,  gives  Miss  Dickenson  a  generous  little 
tribute:  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it — "A  bright  book,  with 
excellent  characterization,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  New  South  Wales  life. 
Many  of  the  characters  are  among  the  most  agreeable  we  have  met  with 
in  latter  day  fiction,  and  their  eonvereation  is  often  both  witty  and  wise. 
We  can  congratulate  Miss  Dickenson  on  her  latest  work,  as  well  as  her 
prospective  readers  on  the  pleasure  of  reading  it. " 

The  We.it  End.  By  Percy  White.  (Sands,  6s.)  Mr.  White's  latest 
book  is  a  splendid  satire  on  modern  London  society.  Smart  to  the  last 
degree. 

Two  Italian  novelists,  not  sufficiently  well-known,  are  Matilde  Serao 
and  (iabrielle  D  'Anunzio.  There  are  translations  of  both  authors  to  be 
had  ;  and  as  they  both  write  exclusively  alxmt  Italian  life,  their  books  have 
a  peculiar  value  for  readers  living  in  the  somewhat  narrow  round, 
inevitable  so  far  away  from  older  forms  of  civililation.  D'Anunzio's 
work  is  not  for  the  "  young  person  :  "  but  it  is  powerful  and  vivid,  and  lias 
a  strange  fascination  of  its  own. 
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Memoirs    of    ll.l}.ll. 
(Mun-ay,  .'Ws.) 


Ihi 


DiirhiM    of    Ttck:     My    Kiiiluch    0>ukr. 


^  WAU    111 II IKS. 

J owarjU  Pretoria.     I5y  Julian  Kulpli.     (IVarHoii,  6k.) 
/he  ^ alal  Campai,„i.    ]{.v  Ikiimt  ({iirlfiKh.     (ri.ai.inan  lunl  Hall,  (ii 
Ann.!/  Atlmimnlralion.     liy  Centiiiiun,     (('..iiHtahlf,    Im  I 
J  he  JmiLimu/  Quealion.     liy  Eilwanl  Navillo. 
I  he  I{i!ihls  of  Eilyland  in  Ih 
(HlaikwDoil,  Gil.) 


«H.) 


he  South  African    \i'tir.     Ity   (J.    IVIuvel. 


','„'/'",  //.'"'y-'^"'"''"  H!.-<lon/oflhr  War.  with  maps  ami  t„, 
J  he  Jxe/iej  0/  l.mli/smilh.     \\y  .].  IJ.  .Atkins.     (Mi-i  hmn.  (i 


ISll'J-lOVU.       I{\-      Lieiiti'iiant      11.     M 


irlraitM. 
(is.) 
K.      Itriiiiku 


li'er      War, 
(('lowes,  -is.  (ill. ) 

A  Hi.sto>!/  of  South  AJrica.     liy  \V.  IJasil  \Vi)rsfol.i.     (Uciit,  Ih.) 

KRTIllX. 

-m*  ]!'?/'''  o/^"*'  ?'«»!/■       Hy  Krnc8t  Brunmli.     (IJrant  Rieliarils,  «8.) 
/„,     f,"""^""  "/'^^  Peniteul.    By  F.  Weilinoix'.    (Hiilvliinson,  Ss.  Oil.) 
rhe  Tnaie  of  the  /lan/ocl..i.     By  ti.  S.  Street.     (Lane,  Ss.  Oil.) 
r/M!   Gorenior'.-!    Wife.      By    Airs.    Kgerton    Eaatwiek.    ,sV,-uiV.s    7V;Hfi 

/'re*i,  4s. 

Sophia.     By  Stanley  Weyman.     (Loncinans,  Gs.) 

^n^/i  Comedy.     By  Egcrton  Castle.     (Macniillan,  lis!.) 

77ie  Love  of  Par.ion  Lord,  ami  Othir  Slorie-i.     By  Mary  K.  Wilkhm. 

(Harper,  6s.)  "  " 

'J'heir  Si/ir.r  Weddimj  Joiirnty.     By  W.  U.  Howolls.  (Harper,  (>».) 

Arden  Ma.isiter.     By  Dr.  Barry.     (Unwin,  6s.) 

One  Year.     By  Dorothea  fJeraril.     (Blaek>vi)oil,  (is.) 

The  Plunderers.     By  Morley  Roberts.     (.Methiien,  6». ) 

Sour  Ornpes.     By  .J.  F.  Cornish.     (Chatto  anil  Wimlus,  6s.) 

Polhj  of  Parkers  Rents.  By  (!.  T.  Kinnins.     (.James  Bowden,  3s.  Oil.) 

A  Sister  to  Emnijeline,     By  C.  <i.  D.  Roberts.     (Lane,  6s.) 

'ur.'p^mjham.  }  By  Thomas  Cobb.  (Grant  Rieliaixls,  3s.  6<1.) 
ri.AYS. 

When  We  Dead  Awake.     By  Henrik  Ibsen. 
VAiglon.     My  Eilmoml  Rostaml. 
Man  of  Forty.     By  Walter  Frith. 

I'OKTRV. 
The  Shorter  Poeni-1  of  John  Keats.     (New  edition    published    by  (iav 
and  Bird,  2s.  6d.)  " 


Huetralian  Ipublications. 


Thi.  Xew  Democraey  :    By  W.  Jkthro  Brown,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Law  and  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Tasmania. 

The  reader  of  this  volume  (written  in  Australia,  hut  published  in 
England)  need  have  no  fc^r  that  he  is  about  to  be  regaled  with  another 
fantasy  of  the  Bellamy  order,  wherein  is  lepresented  an  impossible  State, 
regulated  hy  some  new  form  of  democrat ie  government,  in  which  every- 
thing works  with  Eutopian  harmony,  and  in  which  human  nature,  with  its 
foibles  and  passions,  is  regarded  as  having  been  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants  ;  nor  must  he  anticipate  a  continuous 
treatise  on  any  system  of  government,  existing  or  suggested.  In  fact,  the 
title  is  perhaps  misleading.  Can  there  be  .such  a  thing  as  a  Xew  Demo- 
cracy ?  Democracy  is  a  principle  of  government,  and,  as  a  principle,  has 
an  a.scertaincd  and  detinite  meaning.  True,  that  principle  may  be  applied 
by  new  methods  ;  fresh  machinery  may  l>e  devised  for  learning  the  lesires 
or  carrying  out  the  eonmiands  of  the  people  ;  but  the  principle  remains 
unaltered. 

Passing,  however,  from  the  title,  the  work  itself  is  thoughtful  and 
suggestive,  and  forms  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  far  too  limited  stock 
of  Australian  contributions  to  serious  political  thought.  It  is  somewh.-it  | 
of  a  reproach  to  us  as  a  community  that,  although  most  of  us  profess  to  lie 
interested  in  politics,  so  few  have  displayed  the  industry  or  the  zeal 
requisite  to  express  their  views  on  the  problems  that  constantly  arise,  in 
any  more  permanent  and  considered  foim  than  that  of  a  newspaper  or 
ephemeral  jiamphlet.  The  reason  usually  given  for  this — excuse  would 
perhaps  be  the  better  term— is  that  we  are  a  new  country  ;  that  all  our 
energies  are  occupied  in  developing  our  resources  ;  in  short,  that  we  have 
no  time.  Hut  surely  there  must  be  in  our  universities,  and  amongst  our 
professional  ranks,  many  men  capable,  both  as  regards  talent  and  oppor- 
tunit}',  of  enlightening  or  interesting  their  fellow-citi7.ens  in  the  higher 
aspects  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  right  government  of  the  Colony  or 
Commonwealth. 

Professor  Brown's  book  is  really  a  collection  of  essays,  in  which  are 
considered    the   theory  of   representative  government    in    its  relation    to 
democracy,  the  real  defects  of  democratic  government,  two  such  opposite 
methods  of  ascertaining   the  wishes  of   tne  governing  body  as  the  Hare 
sj'stem  and  the  Referendum,  the  imiwrtance  of  the  study  of  history  in    j 
forming  the  characters  of  the  men  who  direct  the  state,  either  directly  as    ! 
representatives,  or  indirectly  as  voters,  and  finally  the  tendency,  growing    • 
more  manifest  all  over  the  world,  towards  the  aggregation  of  states  into 
larger   and   still   larger   empires   or  federations.     There  is,  appropriately 
printed  as  an  appendix,  a  sketch  of   the  history,  and  an  explanation  of  the     \ 
form  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  as  Ix'ing  the 
latest  manifestation,  in  a  definite  shape,  of  the  ideas  of  a  free  people  on  the 
system  of  government  best  suite<l  for  its  needs.  I 


Of  Ihew,  the  mimt  iinmiiliale  inlcrcHt  atUieln-K  t<i  <'hapl<'r  III.,  which 
diMils  with  the  Mare  syhtem.  I'rofeswir  Brown  is  fully  Hoi/XMl  of  the  iliNiulvaii- 
tages  of  the  prewiit  melhiKl  of  electionH  ;  itx  failure  to  truly  represent  the 
varied  vieWN  .)f  the  ciiiiHtituene^v  ;  ita  non-ii'presentaliiin  ofininoritieH,  anil 
iiver-rcpresentatliin  of  m;ijciritie»  ;  and  he  is  an  ardent  lulviM-ate  for  the 
wlieine  lirst  set  forlli  by  Mr,  Hare,  and  «.  cnlhuxiasiiially  ailvotiite<l 
Ih.oiighoiit  AiiNtralia  by  .\li»h  Spcm  e,  of  Adclaidi-.  I'mf.  .Jeihro  Brown, 
as  a  resident  of  Tasmania,  has  had  the  advantage  of  wcing  that  HVHtcm  in 
actual  o|H'ration;  and   his   Innik   contains  an  ititeri*tiiig  table,    I'lnalyHing 

the    votes    |M)lled    in     the    Holwrt    electi f    last     year,    anil    ano'ther. 

Instructive  for  pur|HiHeN  of  comparison,   showing   wha't    the    result  wouhl 
have  l>een  if  the  cumulative  system  had  Im-cu  adopteil. 

It  is  widely  adinillid  that  the  Hare  system  is  more  just  and  more 
etreilive  in  securing  proper  proportional  representation  than  tlieniethiHl  now 
useil  :  but  the  uninitiated  are  ri']>elleil  by  the  apparently  complicatoil 
method  of  counting  the  votes.  Apart  from"  the  fact  that  t"hcse  complica- 
tiiii  s  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  an  hours  instruction  by  a 
competent  returning  ollicer  is  nuire  than  sullicient  to  thoroughly  exphiin'all 
that  is  necessary  to  his  Hiiborilinates,  the  author  imi)resses  llie  fact  thai 
the  voter  is  not  concerned  in  the  counting,  his  duty  being  limited  to  the 
simple  tJisk  of  marking  his  paper  in  the  prescribwl  manner,  and  that  the 
meclianical  work  of  counting  the  votes  may  safely  be  loft  to  the  trainwl 
ollioers  appointed  for  the  pui|H<se. 

The  adoption  of  the  Rcfcrenilum  is  still  a  "plank"  in  the  ofricial 
platform  of  certain  political  |)arlics  ;  but  those  who  advoeate  it  as  a  means 
of  iletermining  the  fate  of  all  political  questions  of  imi«irtance  aie  less 
numerous  now  than  they  were  before  the  debate  in  the  Federal  Convention, 
which  decided  against  its  inclusion  lus  jiart  of  the  constitutional 
machinn'y  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  author  has  clearly  and  impar. 
tially  set  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  methisl,  especially 
as  applied  to  countries  nf  large  distam  es  and  scattered  populations,  sucli 
as  the  Australian  States.  We  think  that  in  his  Burmi.si-«  of  the  evils 
attendant  on  the  adoption  of  the  Referendum  ought  t«  have  been  included 
the  lessening  of  ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  any  such  method  with  representative  goyernment,  as  carried  on 
under  the  party  sy.stem. 

In  a  very  thoughtful  chapter,  attention  is  directed  to  the  prevailing 
neglect  of  the  historical  study  of  political  questions  and  laovements. 
While  the  author  di>es  not  adinil  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that  history 
rejieats  it.self,  he  points  out  the  imiloubtcil  truth  that  the  present  is  the 
outcome  of  the  jmst,  and  for  the  proper  undcrstaniling  of  the  social  system 
of  to-day  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  varied  phases  of 
its  course  of  development.  In  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  which  leads 
to  the  detection  of  false  analogies,  in  the  gi-owth  of  reverence,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  spirit  of  self-sufliciency  so  widely  existing,  and,  almve 
all.  in  the  enthusiasm  for  the  future,  generated  by  the  records  of  past 
progress,  the  community  will  uniloubteiily  be  tlie  rnhcr,  and  better  able 
to  endure  its  onerous  responsibilities,"  and  to  pro|)eily  perform  the 
functions  which  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a  people  that  would  justly  and 
wisely  govern  itself. 

the  work  is  one  which  eliould  be  rea<l  by  all  who  desire  that  the 
government  of  the  country  should  Iw  ilirectwl  on  lines  that  arc  sound  in 
principle  and  cflcctive  in  expre.s.sing  the  true  desires  of  those  who  are 
at  once  the  governors  and  the  governed. 


Woman's  Sjihen  ami  Inftnaire  ami  the  Ftnude  Fi-anrhist,  is  the  title  ol 
a  pamphlet  by  .John  Rass,  recently  |niblislied  in  Melbourne.  It  would 
appear  that  Sir  Henry  Wrixoii  delivered  a  speech,  in  .September  last,  in 
the  Victorian  Legislative  Couniil,  which  is  credited  or  debited  (.according 
to  the  view  taken)  with  the  defeat  of  the  Woman's  Franchise  Bill.  It 
pro])osed  the  enfranihisement  of  women  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
federal  elections.  Mr.  Ro.ss  is  on  the  woman's  side  :  and  his  pamphlet, 
which  is  sonicwhat  " depressed"  in  tone,  and  more  defensive  than  militant 
in  spirit,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  answer  to  Sir  Henry  Wrixon's  8|>eecli.  The 
key-note  of  that  speech  apj)ears  to  be  that  "  Woman's  dut\-  in  life,  and 
her  calling  in  life,  are  quite  as  important  as  those  of  men,"  but  they  are 
essentially  different  -a  ]»ofouiid  and  essential  iliirerenie  fixed  by  nature." 
This  is  about  all  tliat  is  quoted  from  Sir  Henry  Wrixon's  speech  ;    but  Mr. 

Ross  speaks   in    his  own  text  of  "  Women's  "rights  lieing  evaded uniler 

cover  of  physiological  and  psychological  arguments  as  to  woman's  constitu- 
tional unfitness  to  make  use  of  political  freedom,  without  scathe  to  her 
character."  If  this  Ik-  the  line  of  argument  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Wrixon, 
we  cjin  only  .«ay  that  Mr.  Ross  never  once  comes  to  close  quarters  with  his 
antagonist,  but  stands  olf,  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  the  matter  of  logic, 
and  quotes  numerous  writei-s  to  show  that  history  affords  many  illustra- 
tions of  strong  work  done  by  women  in  the  sphere  of  philanthropy.  But 
that  sort  of  evidence  does  not  touch  Sir  Henry  Wrixon's  argument,  for  his 
view  is  (if  we  understand  it  aright)  that  women  are  essentially  emotional ; 
that  they  arc  governed  rather  by  their  heart  than  their  head  ;  and  that 
they  are  not  as  capable  as  men  are  of  disconnecting  those  two  forces  in  their 
nature,  and  of  taking  a  purely  intellectual  view  of  a  purely  political  question 
— so  as  to  distinguish  between  what  is  irho/'somi.  and  what  is  /i/m.-'iinl  for 
those  who  are  sought  to  be  governed.  It  is  indeed  true  that  this  emotional 
tendency  in  women  alnii>st  invariably  lea<ls  them  to  espouse  socialist 
remedies,  which  relieve  present  pain  at  the  expense  of  constitutional 
injury  to  the  iKKly-politic.  But.  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  there  is 
still  a  weak  .spot  in  Sir  Henry  Wrixon's  argument  ;  for  his  premiss  is  an 
.assumption.  He  speaks  of  an  "  essential  differenceyi'.rp</  liy  nature  ''  Who 
indeed  is  Sir  Henry's  authority  for  determining  what  is,  and  what  is  not 
fixe<l  by  nature?  Is  anything  fixed  in  this  world,  even  human  nature 
itself?  Are  not  men  and  women,  as  we  know  them  in  civilized  life,  but 
the  last  resultants  of  centuries  of  vicissitudes,  from  the  barbarous  condi- 
tion of  things,  illustrated  by  our  own  aboriginces  throwing  their  picked 
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Iiones  over  tlieiv  shoulder  for  the  woineu  anil  the  dogs,  to  the  civilized  con- 
ditions of  modern  societ}',  in  which  men  are  habituated  to  "  stand  aside," 
wherever  women  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Ross  contends- and  we  think  rightly-that  women  develop 
through  the  emotional  to  the  intellectual,  whilst  men  develop  through  the 
intellectual  to  the  emotional  or  sympathetic  ;  the  ideal  being—  for  men  and 
for  women  alike — a  Iwo-sifled  Nature,  proportionately  balanced  :  each  side 
of  tliat  nature  being  capable  of  separation  from  the  other — as  reijuired  ; 
and  this  ideal  Mr.  Ross  calls  the  "  Mind  of  Humanit3'." 

Mr.  Ross  would,  we  think,  readily  admit  that  from  the  moment  of 
woman's  enfranchisement  she  will  do  and  approve  of  many  silly  political 
steps  ;  will  do  much,  out  of  the  fullness  of  her  lieart,  which  will  tend  to 
enervate  and  weaken  the  sense  of  independence  and  self  help  in  those  whom 
she  assists  in  governing  ;  but  then  ;  are  not  the  majority  of  men-electors 
eiiually  silly,  equally  short-sighted,  equallj'  prone  to  sacrifice  the  future 
and  stamina  of  the  body  politic,  even  to  the  e.xtent  of  racial  decadence, 
rather  than  deny  themselves  and  their  fellows  some  inimediat-e  advantage 
expected  to  be  conferred  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

The  masses  of  the  men-voters  are  daily  learning  their  lesson  in  politics, 
and  finding  that  Acts  of  Parliament,  like  many  other  things  in  life,  are 
"  not  what  they  seem."  They  would  never  have  learned  these  lessons, 
unless  they  possessed  and  exercised  the  franchise,  and  had  occular  demon- 
stration of  the  boomerang  cliaracteristics  of  hastily-enacted  laws.  Women 
will  be  equalh',  but  not,  more  sill}' ;  and  they,  too,  will  learn  their  lesson  ; 
but  the  schooling  will  never  begin  till  they  are  also  able  to  play  with  the 
legislative  fire,  and  burn  their  fingers.    Tlierefore,  why  not  let  them  begin  ? 

Mr.  Ross's  pamphlet  has  suggested  all  this  ;  and,  therefore,  we  natur- 
all}'  consider  it  a  "  suggestive  contribution"  to  the  question  of  the  female 
franchise. 

*  ■■;:  ■* 

Journal  of  Innlilute  of  Bunkers  of  Nei"  South  irafa. — Since  our 
last  issue,  three  monthlj'  innnbers  of  this  admirably-conducted  little 
magazine  have  reached  us.  A  large  portion  of  its  columns  is  neces- 
sarily occupied  with  matter  peculiar  to  its  own  colony,  and  interesting 
only  to  those  engaged  in  banking  business  ;  but  it  invariably  contains  some 
matter  of  universal  or  at  least  of  all-Australian  interest,  instructive  alike 
to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  its  special  banking  subscriliers. 

The  April  number  contains  a  pithy  presidential  address  Vjy  Mr.  .J. 
Russell  French,  in  whicli  nuicli  practical  wordly  wisdom  and  a  considerable 
fund  of  humour  are  skilfully  blcnde<I.  Tlie  problem  of  "  what  to  do  with 
our  boys"  is  touched  upon  in  an  interesting  manner,  and  it  is  made  quite 
clear,  botli  that  the  profession  of  banking  aifords  scope  for  the  higher 
order  of  intellect,  and  that  the  attainment  of  its  greatest  prizes  demands 
as  much  study  and  concentration  as  many  of  the  otiier  professions,  for 
which  an  University  career  is  thought  a  necessary  preliminary. 

"An  experience  of  many  years,"  says  Mr.  French,  "  has"  satisfied  me 
that  it  affords  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  first-rate  abilities,  and  that  as 
a  general  rule  those  who  pursue  it  as  a  career  will  reap  a  reasonable 
practical  reward  of  their  etibrts  and  energies."  Dealing  with  the  histor}' 
of  banking  in  Australia,  the  presirient  said  that  "  the  available  deposits 
exceed  £100,000,0U0";  adding  that  "this  huge  accummulation  of  businesss 
has  grown  up,  practically,  in  less  than  50  years."  He  showed  that  the 
first  banking  account  opened  in  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  was  by  one 
Sergeant  Jeremiah  Murphy,  on  April  5,  1817,  by  the  deposit  of  £oO  in 
cash.  The  Bank  still  possessed  the  first  balance-sheet,  dated  December  31, 
1817,  showing  that  the  current  accounts  amounted  to  £1859  4s.  8d. ,  and 
the  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  £,')635  8s.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  those  who  controlled  the  administration  of  the  banks  in  those  early 
days  were  principally  Scotchmen,  and  that  the  system  of  banking  adopted 
was  on  the  Scotch  model. 

The  May  number  of  tlie  .Journal  contains  a  notable  address  by  Mr. 
William  McMillan,  for  some  years  Colonial  Treasurer  of  NewSoiith  Wales, 
on  the  subject  of  The  Stale  Rail i ray r  and  State  Debts  of  Australia. 

Jlr.  McMillan  sees  great  difficulty  ahead  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  federating  the  railways  of  Australia  ;  and  he  summarises  the  obstacles 
to  its  accomplishment  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  undeveloped  character  of  many  of  the  systems  and  the  policy 
of  the  .State  as  landlord. 

2.  The  financial  aspect. 

3.  Unifornut}'  of  gauge. 

4.  Military  and  Strategic  railways. 

5.  Railways  for  large  national  purposes,  constructed  with  a  foresight 
of  remote  necessities  and  contingencies. 

6.  Special  case  of  Tasmania  as  an  island,  and  disconnected. 

In  the  June  nunil)er  of  the  Magazine  the  lecture  on  "  Australian 
Banking  and  Banking  Legislation "'  is  the  most  interesting  item  ;  though 
Mr.  William  Reid's  article  on  "  Democracj'  and  Representation,"  which  is 
a  plea  for  proportional  representation,  will  well  repay  perusal. 

Childtnrth  in  Xew  South  Walex:  A  Study  in  Statistics.  By  .J.  A. 
Coghlan,  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales,  is  a  most  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  sociological  study.  The  author  has  succeeding  in  packing  all  the 
most  valuable  deductions  of  his  work  into  eight  pages  of  an  Introduction. 
The  little  work  has  an  Australian  interest  ;  for  Mr.  Coghlan  says  that  his 
investigations,  though  more  particularly  from  his  own  colony,  "  represent 
the  experience  derived  fn^m  the  various  colomes :  and  "he  adds  that 
there  is  no  material  dilferencre  between  Australia  and  the  other  civilised 
countries ;  so  that  his  work  may  be  said  to  have  an  almost  universal  interest, 
where  similar  conditions  exist.  One  of  his  deductions  is  that  "married 
people,  as  a  rule,  live  longer  than  the  single."  His  observations  on  the 
decline,  during  the  last  generation,  in  the  number  of  fertile  marriages  is 
striking  :  the  falUng  off  in  births,  for  all  Australia,  in  the  last  ten  years 


amounting  to  47,000,  from  the  same  nuiulier  of  parents.  "  So  important  a 
development  of  social  life,''  he  says,  "nuist  have  far-reaching  consequences, 
though  its  economic  effects  are  onl}'  beginning  to  be  visible  " 

The  following  further  publications  have  been  received  : — 

The  Bubonic  Plaijue.  A  popular  lecture  by  Professor  Anderson  Stuart, 
M.D.,  L.L.D.     (Government  Printer,  N.S.W.) 

Mercury  or  Quicisilrer  in  N.S.  W.  By  J.  E.  Carne,  F.G.S.,  Geological 
Survej'or.     ((Tovernment  Printer,  N.S.W.) 

Pub/ic  Health.  By  Andrew  Ross,  M.D.,  M.L.A.  ((lovernment 
Printer,  N.S.W.) 

Public  Serrice  Board  E.camination  Papers -iov  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Dejiartment  of  Lands,  Department  of  Education,  ((iovernment 
Printer,  N.S.W.) 


'^hinacy  ''^IVozth  9^epeatina. 


( Wth  a  view  to  the  reproduction  of  some  of  the  many  notable  thoii;^hts  ami  sentiments 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  current  literature,  it  is  proposed  to  collect  some  of  th« 
best  under  the  above  headinj^.  Readers  are  invited  to  contribute  any  such  passages — 
which  must,  however,  be  restricted  to  literature  published  within  "the  preceding  six 
months.  ] 


"  If  people  in  this  world  would  but  teach  a  little  less  religion  and  a 
little  moie  common  honesty,  it  would  be  much  more  to  everybody's  pur- 
pose— and  to  God's." — Ruskin —Private  Correspondence. 

:;;  1.  * 

"When  I  see  a  girl  dance,  I  thank  Heaven  that  made  her  cheerful  as 
well  as  graceful,  and  envy  neither  the  science  nor  the  sentiment  of  my 
Darwinian  friend,  who  sees  in  her  only  a  cross  between  a  dodo  and  a 
daddy-long-legs.'" — Ruskin  on  Darwinism. 

•.;:  *  * 

.James  Smetham,  writing  of  Ruskin  and  his  family  in  18.55  (now 
repeated  in  Mr.  Spielmann's  Life),  said  :  "Old  Mrs.  Ruskin  puts  '  John  ' 
down,  and  hoWs  her  own  opinions,  aiul  flatly  contradicts  him  ;  and  he 
receives  all  her  opinions  with  a  soft  reverence  and  gentleness  that  is 
pleasant  to  witness." 

*  *  >;: 

"There  is  a  little  book,  and  a  very  precious  and  pretty  one,  of  Dr. 
.J<jhn  Brown's  called  *  Something  about  a  Well  '  It  has  a  yellow  paper 
cover,  and  on  the  cover  a  careful  woodcut  from  one  of  the  Doctor"s  own 
pen-sketches  :  two  wire-haired  terriers  begging,  and  carrying  an  old  hat 
between  them.  There  is,  certainly,  not  more  than  five  minutes'  work,  if 
that,  in  the  original  sketch  ;  but  the  quantit\'  of  dog-life  in  those  two 
beasts— the  hill- weather  that  they  have  roughed  through  together,  the 
wild  fidelity  of  their  wistful  hearts,  the  pitiful,  irresistible  men<licancy  of 
their  eyes  and  paws — fills  me  with  new  wonder  and  love  every  time  the 
little  book  falls  out  of  any  of  the  cherished  heaps  in  my  study. 

"  No  one  has  pleaded  more  for  finish  than  1,  in  past  time,  or  oftener  ; 
or,  perhaps,  so  strongly  asserted  the  first  principles  of  Leonardo,  that  a 
good  picture  should  look  like  a  mirror  of  the  thing  itself.  But  now  that 
everybody  can  mirror  the  thing  itself— at  least,  the  black  and  white  of  it 
-as  easily  as  he  takes  his  hat  off,  and  then  engrave  the  photograph,  and 
steel  the  copper,  and  print  piles  and  piles  of  the  thing  b}'  steam,  all  as 
good  as  the  first  half-dozen  proofs  used  to  be,  I  begin  to  wish  for  a  little 
less  to  look  at,  and  would,  for  my  own  part,  gladly  exchange  my  tricks  of 
stippling  and  tinting  for  the  good  Doctor's  gift  of  drawing  two  white- 
haired  terriers  with  a  wink."— Ruskin's  The  Black  Arts. 

*  »  -.;; 

The  following  word-jumble  is  from  Mr.  Owen  Seaman's  The  Cap  and 
Bells,  a  collection  of  parodies  on  various  authors.  It  is  aimed  at  Mr.  Geo. 
Meredith's  latest  manner,  as  exhibited  in  "  The  Odes  on  Epochs  in  French 
History."  The  parodist  has  entitled  his  composition  "  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Cock." 

Rooster  her  sign  ; 

Rooster  her  pungent  note,  she  struts 

Evocative,  amazon  spurs  a  prick  at  heel  ; 

Nid  nod  the  authentic  stump 

Of  the  once  ensanguined  comb  vermeil  as  wine. 

With  conspuent  doodle-doo 

Hails  breacli  o'  the  hectic  dawn  of  j-on  New  Year. 

Last  issue  up  to  date 

Of  quiverful  fate. 

Evolved  spontaneous  ;  hails  with  tonant  trump 

The  spiriting  prime  o"  the  clashed  carillon-peal. 

Ruffling  her  catulal  plumes,  derisive  of  scuts  ; 

Inconscient  how  she  stalks  an  immarcessiblv  absurd 

Bird. 


The  following  is  a  descr 
can  pro\incial  newspaper. 
to  some  of  the  more  remote 
cradle  an<l  behold  a  baby  bo 
half  the  buttons  otV  his  pant 
lie  is  a  devil  in  a  print  shop 
at  the  head  of  every  enterpr 
the  business  thereof ;  at  35 


iption  of  a  "  country  editor"  from  an  Ameri- 
It  is  not  altogether  impossible  of  application 
districts  of  Australia  :—"  We  look  into  the 
y.  .^t  the  age  of  10  he  is  a  noisy  boy,  with 
s,  and  an  eye  for  meainiess.  At  the  age  of  15 
;  at  '25,  the  publisher  of  a  country  newspaper, 
ise  calculated  to  improve  the  town  or  enrich 
he  is  an   emaciated  and  worn-out  man,  with 
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holes  m  Im  pu.ke  „  an.I  a  I.al.l  hea.1  ;  „i  the  «g,.  „f  flO  he  i«  .i  corp«o  in  a 
chea)  Lort,,,.  an.l  h,s  only  .esoui.e.s  left  hehi,,,!  are  long  primer  tvi»N  « 
\Wlungto.,  han,  ,„rss,  an.  a  s.,l«,-,  i,>li„„  I,.k,1<  with  m*  .leli,-.n..ent 
subscnhe.s  w ho  h„e  up  a.ul  n.airh  past  the  eMiHn,  miving,  •  He  w«h  a 
pubUc-si)Uitea  fellow,  hut  he  coul.l  not  «ive  anything.'  "  " 

■•■-  *  * 

THE  EARTH.  THE  WORLD,  AND  I. 

Bv  Charlottk  Pkukiss  Stktson. 

"Child,"  said  the  Kailh  to  lue, 

' '  Wlial  can  you  do 't 
Wliy  do  you  try  V 
Can  you  not  see 

Tliat  all  you  are  and  can  ever  l)e 
Is  the  product  of  Heredity — 

Merely  the  outcome,  sure  and  true. 

Of  other  lives  gone  l>y  ? 
Because  your  ancestors  were  such. 

Back  to  primeval  slime, 
Therefore  you  ail  and  sin  so  much. 

Therefore  "tis  waste  of  time 
For  you  to  seek  to  steer  your  course 
Free  of  this  cumulative  force. 
Beast,  plant  and  rock,  your  story  runs 
Back  to  the  ])ower  that  swings  the  suns  ; 
And  can  you  disohcy  the  laws 
That  move  you  from  the  primal  cause? 
Peace,  fretful  child  '.     Be  still  I 
And  do  my  will !  " 

"  Child,"  said  the  World  to  me, 

"  What  can  you  dor 

Why  do  you  try  ? 
Can  you  not  see 

That  all  the  effort  you  liave  spent 
Is  the  product  of  Euvironniont — 

That  your  surroundings  govern  you, 

And  circumstances  nigh  ? 
Because  yon're  born  in  such  an  age. 
Because  you're  taught  fi-om  such  a  page. 
Because  your  friends  are  so  and  so — 
Therefore  you  act  and  feel  and  know 
■Just  as  3'ou  do.     In  vain  you've  tried 
To  throw  this  influence  aside. 
Fruit  of  }'Our  century  and  race, 
Your  family  and  dwelling-place. 
Your  education,  work  and  friends — 
You  have  no  individual  ends  ! 
Peace,  fretful  child  :     Be  still  ! 
And  do  my  will ! '' 

Said  I  to  the  Eartli  :   "  Dear  Dirt, 

Your  remarks  don't  hurt, 

Being  peacefully,  perfectly  true — 

But  the  fact  of  my  coming  from  you 

Does  not  alter  another,  my  dear — 

This  fact — I  am  here  ! 

Evolution's  long  effort  to  Be 

Has  resulted  in  me, 

And  I  hark  with  respect  to  your  tones 

As  I  would  to  my  bones 

Should  their  feelings  new  utterance  give, 

Should  they  say,  '  We  allow  you  to  live  :  ' 

Heredity?     Yes,  I  admit 

All  you're  claiming  for  it. 

The  '  first  cause '  i  s  still  running  your  ranch  ; 

But  I'm  a  collateral  branch  ! 

In  which  the  same  power  is  set  free. 

To  be  handled  by  me. 

You  don't  see  it  ?    No  matter,  old  friend. 

It's  all  one  in  the  end." 

Said  I  to  the  World  :  "  I  can  take 
No  offense  at  the  statements  you  make. 
They  are  truthful  as  far  as  they  go- 
But  there's  nnich  you  don't  know. 
Your  power  you  correctly  define. 
But  you  fail  to  see  mine. 
You  make  me,  in  part,  it  is  true- 
But,  my  friend,  who  makes  you  ? 
The  environment's  force  on  our  race 
Is  not  climate  or  place 
So  much  as  each  new  demonstration 
Of  our  social  relation. 
Our  strongest  impressions  we  take 
From  conditions  we  make  : 
And  when  we  don't  like  the  effect 
We  can  change— can  select : 
Can  unmake  and  remake  and  choose 
The  conditions  we  use  : 
Just  think  what  the  protUict  will  be 
When  I  make  you  make  me  !  '  _^^^^  ^^^.^^^^_ 


LABOR. 

V\  .11  not  oTi  iiini     Am  duMul  at'tdleiy 
Doth  lie  in  idle  arm  and  ruNling  Uittl ; 
.\nil  lo  !  he  nctn  Iuh  nithUmH  legions  froo 
When  uiicc  he  lelH  hin  nullen  anviU  luol. 

— .\UTHUK  .1    KTRISciKR,  from  Uarjier. 


Wlien  Mr.  Spivlmaiin,  as  Kdilor  of  Thr  Miujaiint  of  Art,  wrote  to 
John  Kuiikin,  axking  him  to  name  the  |>aynient  he  re<|uiroil  for  his  arliclo 
on  "  The  lijnek  Arl.s."  which  had  lieen  contributed  to  that  journal,  he 
roi>ticd,  '*  ^'oii  are  indehltil  to  mu  u  (KMuiy  n  line,  no  iiujre  and  no  less 
Of  t;ourHe,  twopence,  count«4l  through  the  double  colunuiH." 


.Mr.  Spieliiiann  Hnys  of  Riiskin  :  "In  the  coumo  of  ^•^a<ling  ho  would 
often  aiiiiotnte  a  hook  ;  anil  I  remember  that  an  author's  declnralion  of 
what  he  could  '  plainly  svo '  had  called  forth  the  niarginal  nut«, 
'  You  0»  1  ! '  " 

*  »  * 

There  are  so  many  people  who  have  not  troublc<J  to  roa<l  the  two 
absorhing  volumes  of  .Sievenson'H  letters  ;  and  they  are  no  full  of  interest- 
ing and  (Tareilevil  matter,  that  we  venture  to  give  further  quotations  from 
them.  Here  is  one,  showing  his  real  opinioiiH  of  the  taste  of  the  general 
publir,  for  whom  he  himself  — «^x  nfri/otitntf  rei  -  conceive*!  so  many  blocMl- 
thirsty,  iiot-boiling  plots. 

"  \\  e  live  in  a  rum  age  of  music  without  airs,  stories  without  incident, 
pictures  without  beauty,  American  woo<l  engravings  that  should  have  licen 
etchings,  and  dry-point  etchings  that  ought  to  have  been  mezzo-tints.  I 
think  of  giving  'em  literature  without  words  ;  and  I  lielicve  if  you  were  to 
try  invisilile  illustration,  it  would  enjoy  a  consirlirablc  vogue.  .So  long  as 
an  artist  is  on  his  heail.  is  painting  with  a  flute,  ur  writes  with  an  etcher's 
needle,  or  conducts  the  orcliestra  with  a  meataxe  all  is  well  ;  and  plaudits 
shower  along  with  roses.  But  any  plain  man  who  tries  to  follow  the 
obtrusive  canons  of  his  art,  is  but  a  camnioniilace  figure.  To  hell  with  him 
is  the  motto,  or  at  least  not  that  ;  for  he  will  have  his  reward,  but  he  will 
never  be  thought  a  person  of  parts." 

i:  *  * 

The  following  is  an  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  of  Ivord  Dufferin's, 
which  is  printed  in  the  .-Xmerican  CW/ic:— "Lady  Dutferin  and  I  were 
paying  Tenny.soii  a  visit,  accompanied  by  my  eldest  daughter,  who  was 
then  a  slip  of  a  girl  of  about  fifteen.  Tennyson  rca<I  us  a  ]x>eni  he  had 
just  written.  I  think  it  was  'Tithonus.'  When  it  was  finished,  my 
daughter,  in  her  girlish  enthusiasm,  cried  out,  '  Oh,  how  nwftil/y  pretty  ! ' 
upon  which  Tennyson,  putting  his  hand  on  her  shouMer.  said,  '  My  dear 
child,  don't  use  that  dreadful  wonl  '.'  In  a  voic-e  of  deep  compunction  she 
exclaimed,  '  Oh  !  I'm  awfully  sorry,'  to  the  immense  amusement  of  the 
whole  company." 

*  *  * 

Evelyn  Ashley  omrc  told  me  that  on  his  father  becoming  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  pidyl'aroline  Noelii,  his  sister,  said  to  him  (juite  seriously, 
"  Now  th.1t  you  have  come  into  the  title  you  must  learn  to  swear.  Your 
father  always  did,  and  gained  great  respect  by  it  in  the  connty."-StB 
Aloebnon  Wkst's  Hirnllti-iinn.i. 


Mr.  Frederick  liaivison,  who  is  one  of  the  most  disiriminating  literary 
critics  of  our  time,  thus  sums  up  Fronde's  style  in  a  review  of  that  writer's 
Historv  of  England  :—" Style,  like  charity,  'shall  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins,'  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitmle.  And  Froude  has  style  ;  pure, 
natural,  correct,  and  lucid.  Simple,  easy,  and  elegant,  for  all  the  ends  of 
plain  narrative,  it  can  rise,  at  the  need,  into  a  fine  glow,  or  thrill  us  with 
a  splendid  scene.  From  the  negative  point  of  view,  Fronde's  English  has 
hardly  any  rcid  dcfeit.  It  is  easy  without  gross  commonplace  :  flowing 
hut  not  diffuse  ;  vivid  without  rhctorii-:  incisive  without  maimerism.  It 
has  none  of  the  artifices  of  Macaulay,  nor  the  grimaces  of  C'arlyle,  nor  the 
froth  of  Alison,  nor  the  griltiness  of  Hallam  and  Grotc.  As  narrative,  it 
is  excellent ;  and,  without  pretemling  that  it  reaches  the  higher  flights  of 
English  prose,  it  paints  the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  story  with  true 
artistic  power.  It  is  bv  this  that  Fronde  is  read  and  known.  After  all, 
it  is  the  function  of  an  liisforian  to  make  known  what  he  knows,  to  write 
so  that  what  he  writes  shall  t>e  rea<l  and  remcml>ereil.  And  thus  it  has 
come  to  (jass,  that  in  spite  of  his  blunders,  his  partisanship,  and  his 
curious  delusions,  Froude's  '  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 
to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada '  is  familiar  to  the  whole  English- 
speaking  worhl,  whilst  Hallam  ami  Stanhope.  Freeman  and  Stubbs,  the 
Rolls  and  Camden  Series  of  Chronicles,  their  learned  editors  and  judicious 
compilers,  are  familiar  only  to  special  students." 
«  ♦  ♦ 

The  following  pithy  sayings  are  from  Women  ami  the  WiU  : — 

In  buying  horses  and  in  taking  a  wife,  shut  your  eyes  aod  commend 
yourself  to  God.  — TuJKan  Proitrh. 

He  that  hath  a  fair  wife  never  wants  trouble.— froi'erft. 

A  woman  fjiscinates  a  man  quite  as  often  by  what  she  overlooks  as  by 
what  she  sees.  -   Holme-i. 

Pretty  women  gaze  at  a  beauty  with  envy,  homely  women  with  spite, 
old  men  with  regret,  young  men  with  transport.— Zy.ilrjefM. 
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Many  stories  are  told  of  Lord  Westbury's  wit  and  sharp  sayings.  On 
his  becoming  Solicitor-CJeneral  in  Lord  Palmerston's  (iovernment,  he  was 
called  upon  by  the  committee  of  tlie  Conservative  Club  to  resign  liis 
membership.  Before  olieying,  he  presented  himself  and  addressed  them. 
He  had  a  small,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  a  mincing  or  finicking 
voice.  Someone  at  tlie  end  of  the  room  called  out  :  "  Speak  up  !  "  "I 
should  have  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  the  ears  of  anyone  in  this  committee 
M-ere  long  enough  to  have  heard  me." 

A  deputation  came  to  see  him  as  Attornev-General,  and,  having  heard 
his  advice,  their  spokesman  said  they  would  like  to  retire  to  make  up  their 
minds.  He  replied:  "Certainly,  retire  from  this  room,  and  when  j'ou 
have  made  up  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  your  minds  yon  will  return, 
but  you  will  not  find  me  here."' 

When  the  horses  in  liis  carriage  bolted,  he  shouted  out  to  his  coach- 
man :  "Drive  into  something  cheap!"— SiR  Algernon   West's  Rtcol- 

tectioii". 

*  *  * 

As  for  the  pretty  faces,  they  were  meant  for  men  to  fall  in  love  with  : 
and  I  believe  that  beauty  and  goodness  go  together  oftener  than  is  com- 
monly admitted.  A  wholesome  body  is  generally  inhabited  by  a  wholesome 
mind  ;  and  a  smile,  wliich  is  the  most  l)ea\itiful  of  all,  is  also  one  of  the 
safest  investments  for  a  lifetime.— From  "  Sunningwell,"  a  novel  by  F. 
Warre  Cornish. 
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